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Aristotle* 3 Politics: Lecture !♦ Harch 29» I960 

This class is to be a seminar and this means that we will 
have a paper at the beginning of each meeting > apart from today 8 s 
meeting, That means fifteen meetings and there is a convenient 
say of dividing Aristotle* s Politics into fifteen parts as I 
knew from former experience. Book VIII will be one part; other¬ 
wise each book will be divided into two parts. But I don't plan 
to divide the papers today because today no one knows which is 
which, I mean who is registered and who i3 not but I look around 
for one acquaintance of mine- Mr, Sc brock, Mr, Sc brock p could 
you read a paper next time? Now I would suggest that you take 
the section on slavery- from the beginning until slavery is in¬ 
cluded j first bock, that is not too long — you should have 
sufficient time to prepare it for next Thursday, All light; 
the other papers will be divided next time, and by that time 
you are requested to think of it, about the question what paper 
you would like to read. 


Now I call this course which is devoted to' Aristotle's 
Politics (I might say something else: I suggest that we use the 
translation by Kmest Barker, Oxford of which there is now avail¬ 
able an inexpensive papsreound edition. That*s the most conven- 
lent edition and translation available and we well could use it), 

I call this course an Introduction to Political Science by which 
I wanted to say that I do not regard Aristotle 8 s teaching as 
a historical subject, Now to treat Aristotle's Politics as a 
historical subject is a rather, common procedure and we have to 
explain why I deviate from it but in older to do so I must first 
indicate the reasons why 'Aristotle*s Politics is treated as a 
historical subject or rather, wnat does it mean to treat it a3 
a historical subject? In the first place, to treat such a work 
as a historical subject means to treat it as belonging to the 
past and the second indication which is more inhere sting means 
the teaching is not true because otherwise you d o not treat it 
as a historical subject* But if this is soj if we assume from 
the outset that Aristot-ia* s teaching belongs to the past and 
is therefore net true, wiiy should we study it at all? Now there 
are indeed quite a few political scientists who say we should 
not for this very reason. They wouldn’t say Aristotle is an 
old fogey, at least not in writing, but that is what they sub¬ 
stantially means The right tiling, is scientific social science 
as now practiced and this social science as they mean it I think 
can be described as a mixture of Hsx Weber and falcctt Parsons 
on the one hand and Freud and Karl Marx on the others Marx le3s 
cow, but still somehow c But the point is this:, us cannot assume 
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men. holding this view themselves admit and they emphasize. 

Social science as it is now understood is a product of a very 
lcng development. It is the mature approach to social reality 
which as the mature approach was, of course, preceded by issoature 
approaches. The mature Approach of present day s ocial science 
presupposes the experience of the failure of the earlier appro- 
chos« rlo’j we today who enter college or graduate school in the 
1950s or 60s do no longer make the e;rperience because the old 
approaches no longer exist*; Bat we presuppose the experience 
of the failure of these old approaches, and what we imply is, 
if I may use a proverbial expression, that George did it, George 
made that experidnee and we knew now that this doesn't work any¬ 
more and we don't have to go through the experience vicariously, 
Xefc to leave it at this i^s unbscoaiing to scientists or to scholars. 
Ws cannot leave it at heab.say if. someone tells us hew that, was- 
taken care of in the past^ . And now among the representatii^es 
of tbs immature approach — J^ia using the language of the social 
scientists — of this early approach which failed, the most out¬ 
standing admittedly is Aristotle.* Aristotle controlled tb® study 
of social reality for a longer time than any other man, with 
greatest effect: a great effect on classical antiquity 

and a still greater effect in the Middle Ages and even in tho 
early ccaera times.. Around 161=0 someone who knew, who was com¬ 
petent to judge, said Aristotle (named Thscias Hobbes) said Aris¬ 
totle is — I forgot the exact wording but it was hew he controls 
the university, and it was around 161*0, not so far away. 

Now if this is so, if we have to know at least the essential 
character of the immature approach to social reality in order 
properly to appreciate tho matar-e approach- the historical concern 
with Aristotle 3 s Politics is outside of it. The conern with, 
for example, Aristotle is o. philosophic reflection without which 
all scientific work is strictly speaking- blind* Wo use these 
tools but ws do not truly know why we use them, because we do 
not truly know why the alternative is impossible, I think right 
away 1 will make this clear* I have to proceed, the respect© 

How of course someone will szy s why Aristotle? Granted that 
Aristotle had this much more powerful effect than ary other 
earlier social thinker bat similar considerations apply to the 
other great figures* After all, Aristotle was cat the only one. 
There was once a nan called Kachiavelli. There was Locks, and 
sc sany others whose namas and works you have heard of and may 
have even read. But this Xeada only to a minor modification 
of ay earlier proposal, bis have to study net only Aristotle 
bat we have to st.udy what is culled the history of political 
thought or politic'’.?, philosophy as a whole and that this is 


a perfectly legitimate ^respectable proposal I believe every¬ 
one of you will admit who puts any faith in the announcement 
of catalogues by political science' departments# Such a course . 
is given in many political science departments# Yet the whole* 
of political philosophy now a whole is something which has 
a beginning and which has an end# Naturally it has an end because 
now political philosophy has disappeared; we have now only mature 
social science. That*s clear.. The question is the beginning# 

Where is the beginning? Again that is controversial among people 
who worry about these matters^, but one can still say with great 
plausibility that this beglzirvib^ can be definitely located in 
place and in time and there' is an old saying of Cicero according 
to which the first man who brought science or philosophy down 
from heaven to earth and introduced it into the cities and houses 
of men; cities, political science; houses* economics; was Socrates# 
Therefore tnat is still the bast proposal that anyone can make: 
that the beginning is Socrates and the end is today# But that 
is not, enough# A whole must also have a middle* not only a be¬ 
ginning and end. And if the middle of this whole should be of 
any interest or any sophistication higher than that of one-celled 
animal then there will be a division within-the middle , Yfcat 
■I 8 *t implying is that the division of the history of political 
.philosophy into periods — that we must have, some notion of that 
in such a preliminary consideration as we are new engaged in# 

Now do you understand ay thought up to this point? We* cannot 
leave it at Aristotle # a r e have to study the history of political 
philosophy as a whole. This history mast have an end# That 
is easy# It has a beginning: that 8 s fairly easy# But what about 
the middle? The middle must have — it’s likely to have seme 
articulation* that is* the division of the history of political 
philosophy into periods# New that is a very controversial subject* 
much more than the beginning and the end# 

According to one famous historian, Carlyle — not Thomas 
Carlyle but somehow a relative of his — he wrote 

a six or seven volume history of political thought which is used 
by almost everyone# The whole history of political philosophy 
consists of three parts# First, the beginnings So that 5 3 Plato 
and Aristotle and that was a time of the Greek city-state# And 
then wo get southing new with the emergence of Alexander the 
Great# The city-state becomes unimportant. The empire — and 
of course Alexander 5 s empire uas only a foreshadowing of the 
Homan empire, and where is the man who started that? Where is 

— the Stoics# There was a school called the 
Stop from a place in Athens and the Stoics are the men who belong 
to that school# New these men «=> the Stoics are said to be the 
man who developed a new kind of political doctrine according 
to which the central theme of political philosophy wa3 the natural 
law that began with, I had almost said with Alexander the Great 
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bet one should say with the Stoics who followed this doctrine 
and that lasted until the French Revolution inclusively, after 
which there began something rather new, which Carlyle, being 
a somewhat old fashioned Englishman, doesn a t call scientific 
social science, but he would probably say a historical approach 
began to predominate in the 12 th century and our age. 


Another classification is the one which is the most simple- 
minded cne aad, well we all know that history is divided into 
three parts, ancient e medieval and modern, and the same applies 
to the history of thought and therefore in particular to the 
history of political thought* There are perhaps other ways in 
which one can find one ! s bearings in this complicated story but 
this mere variety of opinions shews that we are in need of a 
criterion which is not arbitrary, which is objective* Now there 
is only one way in which one can find an objective criterion 
and that is paradoxically at first glance sub. 1 ecti-.ra a X mean, 
what did the people who were best informed think about the 
period? What did the political thinkers, the great political 
thinkers 5 themselves say — (tape broke) — period of political 
thought starts with the stoics* We go a step further when we 
turn to the Hiddle Ages*. We must — it is difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish there, but it is important, between the political 
theolcgicans, as we can, say. and the political phi l<*?>?pher 9 „ 

Now soi set ices that may -be in one individual* St* Thomas Acquinas 
has both a philosophic teaching regarding politics and a theo¬ 
logical teaching* But there are some cases also where tbs two 
things are separate* Kdw in the lliddle Ages the philosophers.'.' 

— political philosophers — they are all of them Aristotelians* 
That is. they did net have the feeling that there was seme new :.. 
element introduced witaia. .ptqiitioal philosophy itself* 

. *. • .i i * .• •. * £ > > * . 


But then we move oni We find a moment where people say 
all this teaching starting from B.ccrates and culminating in 
antiquity in the teaching of the Stoic 3 is fundamentally wrong* 
We are in need of an entirely new teaching, and l s x y, as tha 
one to supply it for the first time* Now the man who said this 


with the loudest voice- the clearest voice, was Themes Hobbes, 
bat Hobbes was net the first e Kachiayelli had made the same* 
claim with a. slightly more subdued voice before, and therefore 
We come — are driven to the conclusion that a fundamental change, 
a radical change occurred only once- in the 16th and 17th century 
at the beginning of the modern times, and if this happens to 
agree with the most common view according to which there is ancient; 
medieval and modern — at least to that extent there is a difference 


between ancient, medieval and modern, that cannot be helped* 

One must not bo — always try to be iconoclastic* Prcm tin** to 


time one should agroe with simp!* 
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Hew from this point of view ths primary task for our orien¬ 
tation in this field would be to understand the meaning of this 
fundamental change from classical thought to modem thought* 

At the end of the 17th'century'thi3 issue became a popular issue 
and was called at that time the quarrel of the ancients and the 
moderns* Those of you who have only read Swift and nothing else. 
Swift*s Battle of the Books or perhaps Gulliver, but Gulliver 
is a bit more complicated, would know that this-was the issue 
at the time* Who are better, the ancients or the moderns? Swift, 
of course, being a paradoxical fellow in every respect, says 
the ancients* But still — but we must not forget this literary 
controversy because if we are particularly concerned with the 
modem literature was as good as or better than the ancients, 
that was a kind of rear guard fight of no great interest* The 
big battle was of course that between the modern physics — New¬ 
ton — which was won a generation before, but before this great 
victory of modern physical science through Newton there was al¬ 
ready a fight regarding human thought as a whole and in partic¬ 
ular, political thought, and the greatest colloquies in that 
fights on the modern sida, were Hachiavelli and Hobbes* • 

How we must try to understand this issue, and in order to 
do that I will begin with something that is most accessible 
to everyone of you, and I will t-ell you why I proceed to begin 

— to proceed in this way in which no factual knowledge of any 
kind in this field is presupposed because I have been told that 
there may be collage students in this class and so I do not make 
tbs, have the usual expectations one has of graduate students 
and if the graduate students think I talk down to them, I 
apologize. I do not plan to talk dean; I only don a t want to have 
them enjoy an unfair advantage compared with the younger students 
who may be here* 

Now in order to prepare to get the first inkling of what 
this issue is between the ancients end toe moderns I proceed 
in the following way* I compare two comparable things, in the 
ancient version and in the present-day version, and that is 
the division of philosophy* And I take as a representative of 
the older view, Aristotle, (inaudible)* Now Aristotle 3 s divi¬ 
sion of philosophy — philosophy consists of two parts* Ore 
he cslls theoretical and the other he calls practical* And this 
theoretical part is subdivided into three: mathematics, physics 

— which means the whole of natural science — and the third 
he calls, or not he but is called, metaphysics* He calls it 
first philosophy, but that doesn’t make any difference* Prac¬ 
tical philosophy is divided into three parts: ethics and econ¬ 
omics and politic a. And then there is an additional seventh 
discipline which doesn 3 t belong to either part but is a kind 
of preamble or prelude to the whole and that, is called logic* 


1 
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Now let us compare 'that with the. -present situation. One 
thing is striking. Aristotle does^not make a distinction between 
philosophy and science, whereas we today take this distinction 
between philosophy and science Tor granted, and that shows itself 
within political science..' We make a distinction between political 
philosophy and politicalseiencs, whereas according to the earlier 
usage political philosophy is the. same as poli t i c al science. 

There is no difference. ; Now what, does this uean? You see hers 
if you look at this list you 1 see that these are at least four 
sciences out of these seven which are today clearly subsumed 
under science in contradistinction to philosophy s mathematics, 

• . - . * .. A • 9 _ __ _* 1 *1 
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Now what does this mean? There were at all times — and 
Aristotle, of course, admitted it;; there were certain intellec¬ 
tual pursuits which were not philosophic. Take the activity 
of a shoemaker. The activity of a shoemaker according to Aris¬ 
totle. is not simply manual labor. That is aa intellectual pur- 
. suit. You have to know what you do; it is hot as if you were 
to carry logs where you don’t have to — yoe know, you must have 
_ the proper arms and legs and 30» but you dos*t have to think 
about it, at least not very much.' But the shoemaker must know 
what he does. He must know his materials. So there are always 
let us say, non-philosopnic,. sub-philosophic, intellectutal pur¬ 
suits and quite a few people would also have said mathematics 
is such a thing, and the; ‘sciences connected with mathematics 
like acoustics, or music rather, and 3c on. The only interesting 
-/ case and the decisive case is that of physics. Up to 16^0 — 
one can even say up to Newton , generally speaking, physics was 
of such a kind that you had to have a met aofeysic ai "commitment" 
in order to be a physicist . And what do I naan bv that? Physics 
was either Aristotelian physics or Platonis* physics or Epicurean 
physics or Stoic physics but there was not in existence a meta<=> 
physically neutral physics . This is a work of modern times; 
the emergence of metaphysically neutral sciences*, Present day 
physics, present day chemistry, biology or shat have you is so 
that everyone has to accept them dust as the ait of the shoe¬ 
maker . You may think about God and the world what you please 
but here you have to accept it. The establishment of metaphys¬ 
ically neutral sciences is the most striking Idling which has 
happened in modern times, and the crucial thing was physics but 
a consequence cf that was also that you get gradually an economics 
and a political science which are, rightly understood, metaphysic¬ 
ally neutralo That means in this sense, ia this context, ethically 
neutral. But this is only an aftermath of the great event in 
the 17th cen&uiyj. or the 18th century, the emergence of this 
new — let me call them that way — metaphysically neutral sciences. 
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I give now only an enumeration of the most important facts 
which show the issue. You see also from here if you compare 
this with present day situation that the distinction between 
theoretical and practical sciences has disappeared. We do have 
a distinction which reminds of it. That is a distinction between 
theoretical and applied sciences, but that is an entirely different 
distinction because applied sciences presuppose theoretical sciences. 
You cannot have applied —physics applied in engineering* for 
example* without a previously purely theoretical physics. The 
Aristotelian distinction means that these practical sciences are 
fundamentally practical. They do not have, essentially* a theoretical 
foundation. They are of an entirely different kind. A third 
point which I also mention as a brute fact for the time being 
is that logic, which was not a part* which* for Aristotle* was 
not a part of philosophy of science, but a mere prelude to it, 
is now taken, of course,; as a part of philosophy — -- 

• • •••• V - » / 

I come new to the last point I think I should mention now. 

And that is this. We have in modern times and that is now pre¬ 
dominant., dogmatic, a d&tirsbtion. between philosophy and science 
along the lines indicated, liew how the sciences are divided 
you all know and you can sea from ary announcement in any lecture 
course* the general division at any rate. I will concentrate 
on the division of philosophy. And here I will begin. (Inter¬ 
ruption because of shortage of chairs). Now let roe see. I will 
Just give an enumeration oi* the parts of philosophy which are 
now generally adn&ttsd#^hot' .universally. Of course logic# with 
which they frequently put together methodology* epistemology# 
and this kind of things then ethics is clearly a subject matter 
of treatment and than they have another discipline called aes¬ 
thetics. Then you have philosophy — political philosophy — 
which is also sometimes called philosophy of the stat®| and then 
you have philosophy of history * philosophy of religion# and philos¬ 
ophy of language perhaps;, .'-out.-one thing is controversial. And 
therefore its presence iii .the list is not necessary, and that 
is metaphysics. There are quite a few people who say metaphysics 
is impossible* and so on. 

New if yea would now look at this whole list you would see 
there is one thing — there is one common formula. I will illus¬ 
trate it by the last example* philosophy of religion. Religion . 
is* to speak in a somewhat old-fashioned way* the. human attitude 
toward Grd 0 There is than a part of philosophy which deals with 
the human attitude or attitudes toward Gcd. There is no philos¬ 
ophic hiscipliie...believes God. That would be metaphysics and 
that is excluded as a hypothesis# a modern hypothesis, but present 
day hypotijsois in many schools. So it is not God but the human 
attitude toward God,, How 1st us generalise from that. AH these 
parts of ..philosophy deal with man. They deal with man differently 
than the sciences of man* like the social sciences# like linguistics 
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and all that, but they deal, nevertheless, with man. Look at 
a few famous book titles of modern philosophy. Locket his great 
philosophic work. An Essay Concerning Human Understanding , 

Berkeley: Principles of Human Knowledge, Humes A Treatise on 
Hm»an Nature , Kants Critique ox' Pure Reason , Critique of Prac- 

Reason, Critique of judgment, which are all human faculties* 
They all deal with man, whereas the older books, in ancient times, 
had entirely different titles, and thess titles correspond of 
coarse to subject matter. They dealt — I mean a typical title 
in the ancient time, prior to Socrates, was On Nature, the philos¬ 
ophical question (?}• In the Middle Ages the subject was much 
more theoretical, or you can hardly say metaphj-sical, but man 
was not the guiding theme of philosophy. In our age, and that 
age dates bask some centuries, the guding theme of philosophy 
has become man. That is, philosophy, we can say, has become 
“.haraanistic," as distinguished from cosmological, or theological. 
There is a connection between this most interesting phenomenon 
and one perhaps still more interesting which I mentioned first, 
naaely the emergence of modern physics, of the metaphysically 
neutral physics, . 

For what is the outcome of the emergence of the modern physics? 
I mean that was not vet the view of Newton but it gradually became 
the view of physics about itself. Physics, the science of the 
universe, has the character of a human construct; naturally, 
not of an arbitrary construct — there are certain devices by 
which we distinguish between better and worse constructs, exper¬ 
iments and such things, but fundamentally that is a human con- 
struct. By this very fact the starting point, the center of 
the modern physics proves to be man, the human raindo Ona can 
also say — this has bean stated — that in pre-modem 

tines the emphasis in the word, in the expression natural science, 
was on nature. In our times the emphasis in that expression 
is on science, on method , on procedu re, on forms of proof, and 
so on, rather than on the subject matter itself. True, there 
is a connection between this change in the meaning of philoso¬ 
phy and the more basic change, the emergence of what I call raeta- 
physically neutral sciences. Now this is only meant here as 
one illustration, and I believe good enough for the beginning 
illustration, of the fact that a fundamental change in human 
orientation has occurred and the change which we can very well 
identify historically as a transition from pre-modern to modern 
thought. 


Now I come back — I will give you an opportunity to raise 
your objections ana so on at a vary short moment, but let ms 
only finish one point, Now I said my concern was not with th© 
historical subject. The historical reflections are only secon¬ 
dary, by which I implied although out of a justifiable cowardice 
— 2 didn«t say at the beginning — I implied that Aristotle »s 
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approach is the sound approach, and that is what T meant., And 
we must — of course, that is an Absolutely paradoxical asser¬ 
tion and we must — I beg you to be as resistant to that propo-. 
sition as you can. But I would lUce now to say something more 
simple — the hypothesis that the Aristotelian understanding 
of social matters is fundamentally superior to our present day 
understanding is necessary as a heuristic device. That one — 

I believe one can prove,, as follows. 

We are perfectly open to the possibility that Aristotle 
.was wrong, and maybe wholly wrong, but we cannot knew thi3, we 
cannot know that his teaching was wrong if we do not know first 
what his teaching was*, That seems to be absolutely necessary. 
Otherwise you talk about some — perhaps a figment of your imag¬ 
ination, or the figment of ths imagination of a historian, and 
not about Aristotle 0 How what does this — we have first to 
know what Aristotle himself taught, and that, however, must be 
understood more precisely. It means to understand his teaching 
on his terms® You have to understand his t caching as he meant 
it, because if you re-write it from the beginning in other terms, 
say modem terms, then you have killed his teaching and then 
you can easily prove that this corpse is not comparable to this 
highly alive social science — present day social science. Is 
that clear? For if someone — if you say, if you translate a 
word which Aristotle uses from time to time and rather frequently, 
which is, in English transcription, polls % if you translate that 
by city-state, as I believe even Barker does and surely many 
other people dc® you impute to Aristotle a doctrine of the state, 
and you cannot speak of the state without implying that state ' 
is something different from society* Today you cannot use th® 
word state unless you imply that, and then you get into very- 
great troubles because Aristotle doesn't make that distinction, 
and then you say in advance — well, I proved that he is wrong® 

I know that in advance because 1 know by sons thing approaching 
divine revelation — I mean what I have been told since ray child¬ 
hood — that there is a distinction between society and state® 
Aristotle doesn't make that distinction® Hence, he's wrong* 

So we have to understand him as he understood him — in 
his own terms* Bat that naans a bit more* It mans, if wa 
want to understand Mm in the good intention ef refuting him 
and of shewing Mm up as an old fogey we have first to under<=» 
stand him as he meant it 3 we must take his teaching serieualy 0 
Otherwise you will not even be able to understand an essay 
by Ann lenders® If you do not listen to Ann Landers while 
you read it «*» 1 admit, ths effert required is not very great*, 

It is much smaller than with Aristotle, but you have to listen® 

It nzansq, in other words, to give Mm ths benefit of the doubt 0 
Say perhaps h« is right «—> perhaps — only this way can you 

0 It means, to say it differently aid so that 
you see it is not entirely trivial met I say, although it 
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ought i o be trivial* we want to study his doctrine* Sinot wo 
want to do that we cannot be interested at all in ary explanation 
of tfce doctrine in noiwloctrlnal terns 0 Far exanpie# assuming 
that a psychological — naybe even a psychoanalytic explanation — 
we nay find out sanething of Aristotle — about Aristotle «s re¬ 
lation to ills nurse wi*n he uas a baby and say liere ve“ve got 
it* Or we nay find out sa ic tiling about his social position* his 
class relation* surd you know tills kind of tiling* and say that&s 
tlie key* That is absolutely itipossibie — to proceed in tills 
way* VJhy? because all these explanations presuppose something 
which xaist be true* namely that Aristotle is wrong 0 If Aristotle 
is right* uho cares for these conditions of iris thinking? These 
conditions are absolutely ambiguous. They are tlie conditions 
that nay be helpful for understanding the truth and they nay be 
hindrances to tiic truth 0 This crucial ambiguity is* of course* 
denied by every psychological or sociological explanation as such* 

Once you know tliat Aristotle was wrong eitiier in general 
or in tic particular then it becomes necessary to ask or to raise 
the question, what could induce such a great mind to commit such 
a strange error which no child would commit today* and then we 
nay* perl vans * find such reasons* But that can only arrive in 
tlio second stage* and a stage which,, I believe* is no longer of 
interest to us as political, scientists* because we are locking 
for a good framework for understanding political things* Dees 
Aristotle supply it? lie must see* If Aristotle does not supply 
it* throw him out* These are rational and sensible procedures* 
but tbs explanations arc of no interest fur our purpose at all* 

I did not aention the fact why one should consider at all 
such an outlandish proposition; I mean tliat Aristotle might sup¬ 
ply uo with the framework* This is* of course* connected with 
trie question* do we have such a fraixwork now? If we have a 
satisfactory framework for the understanding of social phonoeiena 
now* wliy then it would of course be a waste of time to study 
Aristotle with any intensity* but tliat is a question to uiiich 
I uill turn later c 

How* before I turn to that subject and 3ay a bit about it 
I would like to knew whether there is any point where I have 
mode too many jumps and should proceed more slowly and more 
step by step* in your opinion* 

"llhat is tlie paperback edition tliat we are supposed 

to buy?® 

(Laughter)* Ho* no* That is a perfectly legitimate ques¬ 
tion* That is also Oxford Pres3 0 Oxford University Press§ and 
that you get — there are bookstores* Do you also want to get 
guidance — directions to the bookstores? There are two editions* 
There is one which contains only the text of Darker^ translation 
aid the other contains* also* his introduction* I would advise 
yon to buy tliat with the irruroauction because barker 9 3 introduce 
tion contains quite a few tilings which are valuable* which I will 
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not take up In class, out which would be quite helpful to read,, 

“What did you neon ldien you said that modern plyoics 

is based upon a liur-on construct?" 

* » 

' Yco, well what about such tilings? I Mean, is this not what 
you arc told by those who reflect on physics itself# I mean, 
the 3 ii,iple physicist ;.iay not bother about that — that in all 
tl»c arizing — all theories-are not simply generalizations from 
ocpcriiients or experiences but are projects made by the physic 1st Q 
projected ty the plysidst, and have their character — in other 
words, what is a hypotnesis? Tiiere was a time when a certain 
single CF^iidciEn prevailed, you know; according to which all 
doctrines arc merely tlie generalized formula for empirical obscr=> 
vation# The only thine are tire facts, that is the substance, 
and tie theory is sinply derivative from the facts# IIow this is 
today generally rejected# The facts which a scientist studies 
are relevant facts, relevant for his purpose e The criterion of 
relevance is not given by the fact as fact. That is given by 
the purpose of the whole science, by its interest, and that neaxs 
that that is the inevitable -^subjective elcnenW* 

(Inaudible question) 0 

The sane* nature-centered, derivatively meant# I cannot 
go — I mean that is a very long question# I mean, the Sophists 
are a very-difficult subject# We knew hardly anything of them 
except what' Plato or Aristotle tells about them# Ua must never 
forget that, but if you so we turn to Plato# There is a 
Platonic d ial ogue which presents the Sophistic position in the 
most comprehensive way# It*a name is Theaetotes# In this dialog e 
Plato presents the famous thesis of the Sophist Protagoras that 
nan ±3 the measure of all things «— that is what you think of, 

I believe# But that is a derivative from a certain cosmological 
t he s i s that everything is in fluxj you know, that there is nothing 
bub motion or process# It*s a derivative fTcn that — of the 
basic thesis# Perhaps we cosae to that at a later occasion when 
we come to Aristotle 11 s mentions of Sophists# 

■I believe cue of your statements was fie merely 
practical, for Aristotle, has no theoretical foundation# 

Do you think that 8 s the Aristotelian position?** 

Yes, well it was os all statements, I have to r vnk e this cor¬ 
rection, somewhat overstated, but I said that, yes# 

“Because in the Meta physics and some other places he seems 
— does not really Try To divide this sharply and I vender 
if this is not some modem look at Aristotle, a Kantian 
look?** 


1 


12 

i 


Yes, that would be fatal, but I tliink it is not and I will 
prjvu it to you co folia; s* Aristotle. .islcos a distinction be¬ 
tween tic wise *3an andthe nan of practical wisdau* Lgu the 
latter word, practical wise man, is translated into Latin and 
therefore also into linglish, by prudent* Jut prudent docs not' 
ilean he is a smooth operator; it i.as a uoral connotation* So 
now let :.m speak of tie difference between tiie wise ixm and 
tit© prudent* Yhe wise nan i3 uot a prudent uan oncl vice versa* 

So the vise uaa is not as. such able to conduct his affairs or 
tiie affairs of his city* L'ot even his affairs, because there 
la a famous story of a wise nan who contemplated tlio uiiole and 
fell into a ditch* So little was he able to take account of ito 
Tim prudent uan, on t».o otner hand — tiie highest fora is a states¬ 
men — is not a wise ;sar.* He docs not — lie kno;:3 practically 
nothing of tiie — except what every child knous, not 

more* Tliat is — so, prudence is the highest foru of practical 
understanding* Prudence Is — Aristotelian hthicsj sixth 

book* Then, there arises a difficulty, a conplicatioh, am that 
is uiiat you had in :iind« lien cannot help luving opinions about 
the thole, a/hlch is the theme of theoretical science* I nea n 
even tiie r.ost primitive tribe hoa such opinions — not express 
science for them; tiie re nay- also bs scientists of various degrees 
of develop-tent* How, -there are opinions about tiie whole — theo¬ 
retical opinions which arc harmful to prudence * which are destruc¬ 
tive of prudence as far as theygo* Therefore — and prudence 
cannot defend Itself against that enemy. Therefore pnidence is 
in need of a wise defender cf the whole reala of prudence* This 
is clear? TcPthat extent, and that is, indeed, wnat Aristotle 
claias, that his philosophy, or something like his philosophy 
we con say, in indispensable if there is to be prudent handling 
of human affairs* In otiier words, if the universe had a nihilistic 
structure and people believed that this would inevitably lead to 
a false handling of hurjan affairs, ixdividually and collectively * 
That is all* So one can put it this ways de ,iure«, as of right, 
prudence is autcnoraouSo Jut de facto, in Tact, prudence is always 
in seed of a defender, of a philosophic defense of prudence 0 

Jut take a case today* Ilarxisu would he an example — frem 
Aristotle °o point of view — of a false theoretical view which 
is bound to have a fatal effect for the prudent handling of po¬ 
litical matters by those who believe Marxism, And therefore it 
is necessary for the defense cf prudent political action, that 
theoretical ssa refute ilorxisu* ilo you see? Jut you oust not 
undcrestinate, however, the first part of the statement that 
fundamentally nan is so equipped by nature that he would develop 
prudence on the various levels,, from the very simple level of 
a father of a household to the very broad statesmanship* He has 
all tiie materials there, but tiiere is something which enters a nd 
deflects from all his theories* That, I think, is what Aristotle 
neons. 


(Inaudible response from student)* 

It is not so simple* You see, I can also show it another 
way* The prooisa — I mean the fundamental of the practical sci¬ 
ences is ethics* .ethics deals chiefly, you can sty, with the 
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virtu 63 * !!cm, how docs Aristotle get tills knowledge of the vir¬ 
tues© If you were right, the knowledge of the virtues would be 
derivative fraa a preceding theoretical science, say metaphysics, 
say psychology,' wliatevor it is© TItat is hot tlic- case 0 There 
la a new beginning© II© begins irith the virtues and no attempt 
is made by Aristotle to derive them from a higher, theoretical 
tracto 

(inaudible response tron student) 0 

Tliat nay be the defect of Aristotle, the debility, but, in 
fact, tie did that* Perhaps that is a point where we luxvc to 
criticize him© Perhaps lie had good reasons for this seemingly 
undogaxzt procedure — irrclevuiit procedure© That wc liiust see© 
rtut tacre is a difficulty inere; you aix perfectly righto Hut 
you must not under«e stii late that part of t'ue picture which I 
eiiphasizeo 

"I have one question about political science 0 Would you 
say it 8 s possible for a modern political scientist, and 
I use the word scientist advisedly, not to be ethically 
neutral and yet to use quantitative methods?" 

Well, I mean no one in Ills senses would have anything any¬ 
thing against quantitative :xthods where they are manifestly re® 
quired by the subject matter© i ? or example, if you want to find 
out idle proportion of poor and rich — I mean, to use old-fa3hioned 
language — in the society, how can you find out except by count¬ 
ing? I mean, counting both the noses and the property, and tfcs 
various kinds of property, and figure out how you can assess the 
monetary value of non-uonetary property such os fields, houses, 
end so on© Sure. The question is only if someone tells us that 
apy statement in non^uantitative terns is inadmissible in science; 
tlien ho makes an unwarrentod assertion© You knou? That°s clear, 
yes? Sure — no, there is no question whatever© how — but I 
will turn to tine question of political science in particular very 
soon© As a matter of fact, as soon as I am certain that no one 
among you would like to raise another question regarding r.y pre¬ 
vious statement© 

n I 8 d just like to say that it seems to ne that this 
division, therefore — I would draw the conclusion froa 
what we*v© agreed on that the division between political 
philosophy and political science is not an absolute or 
rigid one in terms of at least a fair number of political 
scientists today who seeu to be interested in both© 1 * 

Yc 3 © Sure© dell, you see tuese people are, in my opinion, 
wiser than the fanatic 3 who tJircw out political philosophy alto¬ 
gether© 3ut they are also a menace^ because they di¬ 

vorce the other fellows; you know, the young fellows, the radicals 



tjjio say political philosophy is bunk® A nihilist who see3 tlie 
problem norc clearly tlian these people* who are wiser* and there¬ 
fore cay political science is fine* political philosophy is fine* 
■out don*t help as very iauch in clarifying trie relation between 
the two® You know? .1 suggested sa» tine ago* precisely for 
these peaceful reasons* public relations — I suggested tiiat ws 
should stake a distinction between political knowledge and poli¬ 
tical philosophy or political science o Political knowledge is 
something willed is absolutely unproblematic for all practical 
purposes® I sacan that Is conething which everyone of you and 
even every nan or uouan in the state possesses to sane extent® 

You knot;? I ix:an everyone knows tint there are laws* for example* 
vlriLch arc clearly political phenomena* and that there are elec¬ 
tions* and tiiat there are portico* and so on® And soue people 
know quite a bit about tiiat without any political science o How 
this can be had in a very — you can — how sliall I say — you 
can "systematize" the political knowledge Available at a given 
tine into a body of knowledge and you can write at ext book on 
comparative govormient or on public administration* whatever It 
may be* and that is o®k® but tiiat dccsn 8 t raise the problem® 

The problem cones in only when this is linked up — here you 

have a simple transition* in this case* only a difference of 
degree beta men so-called cannon sense jcnowieage ox political 

phenomena and academic knowledge® hut when you speak of scien¬ 
tific political knowledge today you mean a break — you imply 
there is a break botween common sense knowle.dg'e and scientific 
knowledge® In practical terns, it could look like this: in the 
first case* quantitative knowledge 5 of course, is implied in 
every political knowledge® And another one which says only 
quantitative statements are aefori asibla in science* which is an 
extreme position® 

"I agree with everything you said® All I say is 
tiiat hcsEever much they nay obscure* from tlie standpoint 
of analyzing their foundations* the (partly inaudible) 
obscure the differences* and however nuch they may try 
to disguise* in their own work* a real tension between 
problems of political philosophy and the foundations of 
political science* I would say that this kind of d-Henna. 

— this personally nay be unavoidable and very likely 
could be absolutely nore fruitful precisely because they 
do obscure the differences* because there is a conflict 
and a tension going into their philosophy®" 

Yes* sure* that is a very wise remark of you, and I fully 
agree with you* but you must also admit that there oust be s aas 
individuals who take up these issues which are left in a comfor¬ 
table darkness by these wise men® Would you admit that? 


"Oh* sure®" 

All righto In other words* that is a reasonable division 
of labor® That doaon B t raise any question of principle® 2Jcw 
the real problem* however* on which 1 must touch in each meeting 


is tbe implication of uiiat I have said, all tliia tine, na:.ic!ly that 
I da not plan to treat Aristotle l&t&orically but 1 plan to treat 
iiixs with tlio assumption that we-nay have to learn something very, 
iriportant frai hin — things which we do not learn freu merely* 
coatcrcparary political science, as anotljcr distinction which I 
address to you, in jKirticuIar® 1 Mean in our fire sent day poll** 
ties!, science tlero is non, of course, a variety of strata® Ilot 
everythin; is I960® And in the various disciplines — for exor.ple, 
public law is a much older discipline in our present set up than 
the other disciplines® - It's uuch norc old fashioned in its subject, 
except those vxho l**:k — who are too ouch concerned with tlie poy- 
chaHocy °£ the supreme court judges rather than with tlieir juridical 
logjuCo There is this modern tendency, but public lair is, of course, 
infinitely old® And so tiiere ore r.iany strata® You lenou? Ilany 
strata — and one cannot reduce it to a sixiple foxiiula® That is, 
the people who try to do that are these scientific political sci¬ 
entists who would lilx to have all parts of political science 
treated in tills particular “scientific" way® 

So, in other wards, every sane or normal political scientist 
would admit, even today, that tiaore are certain things wiiich Aris¬ 
totle lias seen which arc time® Tliat I think one can say, but 
-I say a bit :-ore about it 0 I say that his overall approach is 
sound® 1 do not say tliat every individual statement is scripture® 
Once one -- oi:e cannot su} that uithout being aware of tne fact 
that tails assertion encounters a very treat obstacle in the cer¬ 
tainty that Aristotle^s teaching is fuudcu *ental3y wrong — in 
the prejudice against Aristotle® This prejudice can be expressed 
simply by two propositionss (a) Aristotle’s teaching is unscien¬ 
tific, and tint is — I :.icar. those of }-ou who have had any train¬ 
ing In social science at the college level must have cuie across 
that opinion® And the other — that is the academic prejudice 
against Aristotle — but there is a non^ac ade.de prejudice against 
Aristotle, and that says Aristotle is undemocratic, and therefore 
nothing* to boast about® hew I will tiy to take up these two pre¬ 
judices if X can in today* a nesting® 

first, tlie academic prejudice against Aristotle or tue dif¬ 
ference between Aristotle and present-day scientific social sci¬ 
ence® Aristotle 0 s view of the situation is as I have indicated 
before® Political philosophy ±3 Identical with political science® 
The study of parties in a given commonwealth does not belong to 
a different discipline than the question of what they call the 
Ideal state® The sane discipline must be concerned with both® 

]«gw this one and the same discipline contains within itself what 
la bow called econcrdcs 9 sociology, social psychology, theory 
of education, principles of jurisprudence, and what have you® 

Today, we have instead of that a me re coordination of various 
behavioral sciences; sociology, political science, history, econ¬ 
omics and so on® And they are — now but they form scae unity; 
otherwise we couldn a t speak of the social sciences® These var¬ 
ious behavioral sciences ore united by ona of then as the funda* 
nea&al social science and that is controversial, which it is 0 



Sar.te 3ny sociology© Others say psychology© ifczt sane say also, 
titere is none of teem can be the basic science, • © © 

0 

(Change of tape)* 

Aristotle claims that he lodes further afield than the ci¬ 
tizen and even the statesman .does, but he looks in the sane di¬ 
rection, l.'o*.; what can tliat ncan? If this i a tix.- pre^^s of 
tlx citizen ;ind this Aristotle 8 a phenomena, here, Aristotle says 
that «— looks deeper into that center© The position of the uodem 
social scientist Is radically different© hot here — here© He 
looks frcri the outside as a spectator, as an observer, as a con¬ 
templates*, as a theoretical nan© lie anonymous terras, 

at the whole thing, at the whole social reality including tlia 
citizen 8 s perspective. The citizen* s perspective is for hln an 
object of research as much as to say the economic resources© He 
treats tills as one of tiie possible subjects of political or social 
science, whereas Aristotle uses, or exercises, this perspective, 
if one can use that expression© lie does not look at it, except 
accidentally© That is only an other side of the phenomenon you 
know, perhaps, betterx that the scientific social scientist 
who is up to date conceives of social science as not evaluating© 
The evaluating is done the citizens or by the statesmen, who® 
ever they i.say be* The social scientist does not evaluate© For 
Aristotle, the social scientist is necessarily evaluating, es¬ 
sentially evaluating© 


Lew this — in other words, Aristotle takes — I mean, 

Aristotle was a rather tneoretical rian; ho aid not run for elec¬ 
tive ar appointive office and he did not give political advice 
to Alexander toe great os far as we know, or when he gave one 
it was turned down by tliis practicing statesman, and there nay 
be a present day political scientist who is terribly active po¬ 
litically — obviously — but tliat is not with \;hicli I an concerned© 
I an concerned now with the approach to social phenomena he has 
while being a social scientist and not while being engaged, as 
it nay happen, in political activity© I hope that is clear© 

In Aristotle© tue approach lie has in his capacity as an analyst 
of political phenomena, not as a politically active nan — in 
this analysis his perspective is identical, in principle, with 
tliat of the citizen or statesman© An external consequence, but 
which is very iHmainatlng, is this© We will read the Politics 
and we will not find any technical tern, hardly any tecEnical 
torn, in tue whole bode© All the terns used by Aristotle which 
deal i/ith — wulch refer to political or social phenomena — are 
all "canon aense terns, " tense used ty citizens on the market 
place or by counsellors in caoinets of kings or what have you, 
whereas, it is of the essence of present day social science to 
abound with technical ten.i3 0 Dow that tnese technical terms are 
put back into tee market and then very innocent people use them, 
maybe, even in election speeches and so on, I knew© but that 
doesn*t do away with the fact tliat they originate in tlie schools, 
in the acadeiaies, whereas for Aristotle just the opposite is true© 
The tendnology is of market place origin and is clarified, to 
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sock, extent* in its acatieflic use* but it .is fmviauentalty the 

8t£10o 


v.: 5 he third point uhich X would like to mention is this® Modem 

social science as it-is now understood conceives of itself as 
essentially dependent on natural science* whereas Aristotelian 
social science is relatively independent of natural science,® 

How tiiat is a difficult question; ue got a sketch of it before 
in our discussion and let uc first develop tliis point 0 liow does 
it coine? From which point of view can we understand it? How 
Aristotle ®s political science starts freu a premise wiiich lie de¬ 
velops to sene extent at the beginning of his Politico * tiiat there 
is an essential difference between wen and brutes* an essential 
difference* Man lias a certain ciiaracter or cliaracteristics wiiich 
no brute possesses® Tiiat is — everything is involved in that 
little proposition® IJon when we speak today of natural science 
ue lie an tac reby, in the first place* tlic science dealing with 
the sub-human® animate or inanimate® What Aristotle iuplies is 
that our understanding of the su]>°ftuiian* animate or inanimate* 
is of very United use far the understanding of wliat is charac¬ 
teristically hunan® And-political life* surety* is characteris¬ 
tically huzuan® When we speak af political natters we presuppose* 
in ordinary language* the essential difference between nan and 
brutes as a natter of course® If I may use an example uhich I 
nay have used once too often: when President Roosevelt spoke of 
the Four Freedoms and DGutioned among thm the Frecdau from, Wank 
everywhere 3 wliat did he rjcan? Did he xacan freedai from want for 
all tigers* rats* skunks? Mo — of course only for human beings — 
sure® do liens* tigers* rats* sisiuty don’t count in tliis contexts 
ue take that for granted® That is — and Aristotle would soy 
we take it rightly for granted because there is an essential dif¬ 
ference between i«eu and brutes end we cannot — it doesn fl t 


sense to speak of tlx- of brutes in the sous way in wiiich 

one can speak of the rights of men® Mow* science — this crucial 
presupposition of our present-day social science is based on a 
praise which is today obscured by a great sophistication* but 
tills science understands* it soys basically: to understand scas- 
thing means to understan d i-ta };tmagi« r to understand its conning 
into being® Therefore* the essentially huuan or what we ordin- 
r arity understand by the essentially human is not understood If 
it is understood as essentially huuan® It is understood only 
if it is understood as having ca.ae into being* and that means* 
of course* as having ccue into being out af the non-hunan® 

Only by the reduction of tax hu^an to the non-hui.an* to the sub- 
j jbuuan® do we understand the hc.ian^ 


It noan3 — in other words* speaking cajmon-sensicalty* sci¬ 
entific understanding is essentially* according to this modern 
notion* to understand the higher in tiio light of tiie lower® hour 
if you take these two schools which exercise such a very great 
influence on social sriance^ Marx and Freud* you see that almost 
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the light of t!k louer. * v 


Uov: the liKxIr Aristotelian project implies tiiat nan is high- 
er tiiaii the brutes and that that viiich distii^uislies nun iron the 
brutes* if he tabes it in its purity* isolated* is the end of 
rmn n tire purpose* the goal of titan * In other words* what Aristotle 
says is -tan is* of course* also — has many things in cation with 
the brutes naiarrally* eating* digestion* preparation and aucho 
Jlan has many purposes* r.iany ends* but there is an order of those 
ends and tiic hlgjoest place among these ends is occupied by that 
end which is purely huuan* which transcends t-e bestialo There 
is —this one specifically human end is tiie one tiling needful* 
if ue can use this lieu Testament expression* and hence it i3 the 
on© over-arc!ilng end* lion since tiiere is a variety of ends there 
is, in principle* a variety of practical sciences dealing with 
the procurement of these ccds« Jut there must be an order of 
these sciences and, at tiic top of the order we find tiiat practical 
science which is dedicated to the highest end* Therefore, the 
hierarchic order 1 of the social sciences with political science 
or political philosophy at the top* 

- How* in order to illustrate again* here* tiic difference,, 
tiie radical difference between Aristotle and present day political 
science is* of course* as I mentioned before the so-called facto 
value distinction^. ho distinction between good and bad ends* 
between natural and unnatural ends* however you call it* between 
higher and loner ends* is scientifically possible D lion this is 
an inevitable cons equence once yo u take as your model the science 
of inanimate things as it was developed in modem times* especially 
pity sics „ because t>icrc tlie Question of ends cannot possibly arise 
ana does not arise In other words, tiiat is not a discovery of 
a ixthodologicsi or other genius* It was in the cards from the 
very beginning that social science Modelled cn physics would be 
as value free as pby3iC3. Tiic interesting question is why it 
took such a laEg tin© until it beca:.je accepted* and you know it 
did not bccowa accepted* this distinction, until about 30 or iiO 
years ago® It emerges about 70 years ago* out very slowly and 
not in thi3 country* and it is only about 30 years that it has 
become the generally accepted doctrine 0 hut this much only in 
an illustrative way regarding the funda.icntal difference between 
Aristotle 3 s political science and present diy political scienceo 
How let us see whether tiiere are sa.ie points which need furtlier 
discussion^ I nsan* which are felt to need farther discussion 
todayo They need further discussion at every point* 


"You mentioned I’reud and ILurx as examples of evaluating 
the liigher by the lower* but it seems there are ends ex<=> 
plicit in t.iese tuo* lf 

Absolutely* and you know* liarx wrote —* conceived his notion 
of social science* if you can call it that* around liilifl* You 
know, And iVctd conceived it> around lS?0p or so* Tiiese — method¬ 
ologically* they are old fogeys* This — the value-free social 
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science doe 3 not stem from iiarx or Freud* I :iean, not that they * 
did not have sarx inference of that, out they were not — t»iat 
cai 03 firou an entirely different points I can tell you the story, 
the main story; it*s very sirsple* It emerged under toe influence 
of Nietzsche* Ilieteche himself was not u value-free social sci¬ 
entist but BOMe&KV a part of his teaching led to that* And now 
** I cone to thoui^its which I learned from Arnold Jrecht*s Political 
Theory, a book of aoout six hundred pa 4 .es which has toe great 
nb^it of giving a straightforward history of this distinction — 
you know, the fact-value distinction — and it seems that t.ic 
, first nan who Made it in the context of social science was George 
SiviMel, a Genian sociologist; some of his works have been trans¬ 
lated into English; 1092, that°s the first th^a 0 Jut the uun 
who really truiEpheted it in tiie world and made it fanous and so 
that all people who still evaluate it have toe feeling that they 
are — lack intellectual probity; tiiat wo 3 not Siinael© Tiiat was 
Mux Weber, whose works uere translated into English in the 20s 
if I reiijeciber well,, I think was around, first 

And now it is absolutely in control in the Western world, this 
vieUo And it was long — there are various different versions 
of that* Prior to Max Weber, if you want to speak of tiiat — 
prior to .Max Weber 1 ®c influence I think tlie greatest power in the 
Anglo-Saxon world v;as a kind of modified utilitarianism,, I r.iean 
tiie people who spoke of the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number — you oust have heard that* And you must have heard of 
people who spoke of progress, and of underdeveloped countries., 
have you heard tiiat expression? Waich are all value judgmentso 
And too spoke of prosperity and‘long life and such things as de¬ 
sirable things* ifcLd you know tnat there were once such fogeys 
who had a great influence on social science? That all existed, 
but tiiat, in the last thirty years, tiiat has disappeared and is 
permitted only on the margins or when these s&ao people take po¬ 
litical action, but as social scientists you can°t do this* That 0 a 
a long history and it 9 s really difficult to understand uliat this 
value-free social science neons, but it is, undeniably, today 
toe accepted methodology„ I mean — by accepted, I Mean, generally 
accepted* And surely you are perfectly rigjit* Marx and rYeud 

u» ovaluatin^ all 'Live* bxit il^oy arc noi of iho looo ouu^lc 

— in other words, the understanding of the higher in terns of 
the lower does not as such mean value-free, but it is a pert of 
it, of this development* Now, someone wanted to say something? 

<*--**-* - *--> - 

Yes, sure, absolutely* The sane is done by Aristotle, but 
Aristotle would say you don*t have to third: of very high and sophis¬ 
ticated things* For example* one possible object — I mean out 
of the realm of possible objects — now let bus give you an example 

— a horse, everyday object* When you lode at a horse with the’ 
eyes of a hunter, and on the other hand, with the eyes of a farmer, 
one can rightly say these are points of view extraneous to the 
horse. The evaluations which tbs hunter or the fanaer puts on 
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tiie horse ere extraneous to the horse© Can one oay that? Good© 
liut what aucaat the chair? If you take — I mean, if you look 
at a chair as a horse, but here you. look ai the chair and one 
foru to find out about tite.chair is, of course s to try to sit 
on it , because chairs are node fuar sitting on then, not for look¬ 
ing at then© how you try to sit on it and then you fall down 
and then you say it is a broken chair© You can even — if you 
vant to use very 1 ligh"f alootin wards — you can say it is a value¬ 
less choir or siiply, a worthless cliair 0 Then you don e t say some— 
tiling which is not pertinent to tfeis chair here© As a chair it, 
as it were, pretends to be a tiling bn which you can sit and it 
disappoints that legitimate expec&utiano Tliat is as much a part 
of tiie story as to say it is brown or it is — has a circusnfei’ence 
of so and so many inches and wiiafc not© Tliat you could say© In 
other words, object is a very vast thing© There arc such objects 
and tnere arc such objects© And the objects of the practical 
sciences — that is wiiat Aristotle contends — not only chairs 
which are — that is a very limited tiling — I naan, flaking of 
chairs© The uore important tiling- aro, of course, the political 
tilings© but all the so tilings essentially belonging to human ac¬ 
tion — essentially belonging *— the horse does not essentially 
belong; only accidentally it can be used by uan 0 Belonging es¬ 
sentially to human action are e agential ly for something and must 
be judged accordingly© So there is no — I mean, if you, if a 
can gave a description of broken, chairs, for example, or broken 
cars — you know, these collections of broken cars you see in 
certain razed areas around the city and so forth — someone can 
make this an object of contemplation — as heavenly bodies — 
there art, sane painters who try to do this kind of thing© You 
know? But that beccxies something different© You know, the pain¬ 
ters ali/ays try to convey a nesses which has no longer so much 
to do with the broken cars as what broken cars and such an assem¬ 
bly of broken cars could mean to &en, which is a different storyo 
But it is evsan not the proper attitude to then© The proper atti¬ 
tude to than Is to threw them out and to think, perhaps, that 
their disposal may be a deliberative disposal, but that is not, 
in itself, a theoretical object© 

(Inaudible question)© 

Many things© Surely I have *pLven tliat some thought and I 
coul d , perhaps, give a lecture an this subject© 3ut let me re¬ 
peat one thing which I stated, I think, relatively elaborately, 
and that is this© We may assume that present day social science 
is basically sound© We are still under an obligation to under¬ 
stand it — understand the whole project, not this and that par¬ 
ticular hypothesis© This cannot be dona if we do not understand 
the alternative because tiie alternative and the experienced fail¬ 
ure of tiie alternative enters into the very fabric of present 
day social science, naabar ons 0 Humber two, and that I did not 
elaborate in any way — I moan X did not even say a word about 
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it* I believe — ia that .loyoc this predominant project of sci¬ 
entific social science suffers fren very &eact defects, and there¬ 
fore lie should look around for an alternative, and the nost pru¬ 
dent procedure would be an alternative uhicu was sufficiently 
elaborated e?o that vt can see t;hat prt-uisea, if any, it holds 
outo And that — Aristotle would tiiere be Uks natural for that 
purpose because of the conprehensive character of his teaching 
Jut I didn*t go into that today* 

(Inaudible response froa student) • 

Xes, but you see, os I indicated in cy conversation with 
this gentleman. — I forget your name at the Dement* ^3rccnstone7* 
I'iy difficulty is this* That is a jcod, prudential procedure, ~ 
to say let us £et in sane fresh blood fra.i another source, but 
in theoretical matters that obfuscates clsriiy 0 I thick it is 
really theoretically necessary, if the foundations of present 
day social science are unsound, to look for other foundations 
and try to integrate tiie good —» or tolerably good things which 
were developed on the neu basis into an Aristotelian framework 
rather than the. other way around* That is, theoretically, more 
satisfactory* 

tt Xn tills theoretical consideration of Aristotle® s teach¬ 
ing, is the question of the true political teaching a 
tliearetbcal question only or must you then consider also 
the practiccl — 0 

Wiiat do you ncan? I believe 1 understand wiiat you mean, 
out X irould like to find out uketiier it*s true* How do you mean 
that? 


“When we consider Aristotle as a political theorist arid when 
we consider the question whether or not as a political the¬ 
orist he siay give a true or correct political teaching, how 
do we evaluate tlie truth or correctness of his political 
teachings?" 

X see — whether the theory corresponds to the facts* 

"When we consider tills correspondence we necessarily, then, 
take into account the consequences of the teaching*" 

How do you mean that? The consequences far what? 

"That 9 s another question — whether the consequences of the 
teaching are beneficial or harmful* For example, take Ilarac* 

Sure, naturally] in other wards, if one could show that Aris¬ 
totle® c teaching, political teaching, is excellent for producing 
crooks and very bad for producing nice people, then I fchir.k that 
should prove that it 9 s wrong, because a political theory is meant 
to be — to do good to man 0 
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“I doubt IT you could show anything so specific as that* — M 

t 

Well* I°m surprised that you are not in the political sci¬ 
ence department. Otiiend.se you would say Aristotle didn s t liavo 
on inkling of the atonic eg®* All our problems arc problems of 
tlic atonic ago. Miat can a fellcw who lived in an econagr of 
scarcity* in a pred&iinantly agricultural* and even rattier primi¬ 
tively agricultural irorld —* what can lie teach us? That is an 
objection uiiich. is frequently node and I don a t believe that Aris¬ 
totle gives us any receipes for how to deal with the Eastern bloc* 
for example* or with the farm problem in this country® Surely 
not. iiut the question is — I mean I didn*t speak of political 
theory; X spoke of ;>olitical science, but if you be wanting to 
use that distinction for a moment* then we would* perhaps* say 
this. Fron ti*e fact tliat there have taken place incredible changes* 
changes of which Aristotle did not have any inkling* it does not 
yet necessarily follow that the principles are wrong. Maybe — 
if I nay again use saiewhat loose language — maybe the spirit 
for 1 land ling our situation is as the spirit the same in which 
every situation should be handled. Or to ssy it more theoretically* 
every political situation* however unprecedented* has something 
in ccr.ncn with all political situations. Aristotle 0 s political 
situation* the situation with which he was familiar* laid one tiling* 
surely* in common with our political situation* and tiiat was tliat 
it was a political situation* meaning by that* that was a situa¬ 
tion of :.ien who had a certain understanding* for example* of the 
division of power both uitaim the city or state and internation¬ 
ally* and of t:ie intentions of the various cities and their pro¬ 
clivities and idiot not. And now I come to the crucial point. 

And we are absolutely unable to predict in tlse decisive respect 
and tliat is t.ie same situation in which we still arc 0 Low if 
we are unable to predict in the decisive respect P think of this 
very simple thing* that the future of the human race will depend 
considerably on whether tliere will be thermo-nuclear wars or not. 

Mo one can make a prediction on this absolutely crucial point 0 
l*o one. One can say unlikely* to be sure* but everyone who 
thinks aoout tiiat says granting even that neither of tin, utcnic 
people wants to havs? thermo-nuclear war it r-scr g® off 
fcy itself o This is the really daily terrible situation. So 
you cannot even predict who the next American President will be. 

Mot even that. You can have guesses and the guess can prove to 
be right* but you cannot predict this with any certainty in the 
way in which I can predict that you and I will die* and seme other 
tilings. And so* in other words, political situations* however 
the details differ from one case to another, and in some cases 
the differences are absolutely hair-raising* and yet certain fun¬ 
damentals are the sans, and the most fundamental issues concern 
that — tiie most fundaments things and with which Aristotle is 
concerned 0 There are otherieaoons for tliat. I mean* another 
reason is this — to which I can now only allude. Aristotle°s 
subject* at first glance, seems to be tliat thing* polls* which 
I will translate city$ tliat vas not a prejudice of Aristotle 



because he just ha^Jpemd to live in a, society in which the city 
icis the predominant fern of social organization*, Aristotle hud 
a very ^Lveo a very philcoopiiic reason already o In other 
words, polio is for Aristatic a piiiloaopldc concept and to say 
tit Grecic clty«»state shoos a deplorable lack of. ualcrstandinso 
The city is tiic preferred feera of human society , quite regardless 
of uiiether you can have it everywhere on t;ic (Jobe or nots say- 
on the I'orth Pole and aoj that's uninteresting** hut it is the 
preferred fora of social ar»;ani zation n Oik reason is this$ no «» 
the reason is thiss it is the natural form of association, , Hot; 
why it is natural =*» of c curse y not because Creeks arc accustomed 
to thatf that would be absurd;- but because it is lanre enough 
so that all hunan or natural purposes of sen can be satisfied 
and not too iartte so that the nere balk night prevent tne proper 
solution of these jrbhle:.ia» . And one can state it descriptively, 
asfallowso A society in tiiajch everyone knows everyone? else is 
too small for fulfilling all purposes of men, performing all 
functions of nsn 0 . A society in which most members do not have 
any iiersoml knowledge of-Most other members is much too large 
because then you make ell real decisions on the basi3 of very 
insufficient knowledges far example, if you elect the people 
to governing offices* The right mean is tat society in which 
everyone knows a personal acquaintance of everyorxj else so that 
if soi^one is running for election you have a reliable way of 
finding out about theu 3 and net too aian this lias the logico 
Hi other words^ taat ves demised as a siliy prejudice and Hobbes 
and such peppHe scorned that and yet in our society suddenly «*° 
azxl Aristotle called Uec other thing which was unbearably big «= 
he called with a word which also plays a certain 

rode in the lilblica^ tradition as you know, it so happens «*» 

— the big city uiiere no one knows one another really, 
assd where all kinds of terrible tilings can go on, and no one is 
aware of then 0 And that was olxl«faskioned —=* city, in otixr words 
also the whole tilings Jut now, what is tiic problem of the netro« 
politan areas, except, in a explicated, round-about way a return 
to Aristotle*s probjra? And don’t think tint I, who somehow have 
oewe love fci* Aristotle, say that* Other people triio are studying 
tills urban problem arc corbelled to use the Aristotelian model 
in order to articulate tills problem of the rastrqpalitsn area* 

So tills «» that ia not Merely «*» no earlier thinker, however great 
can kelp us in the sdbition for present day problems for tim same 
reason for liiich Aristotle couldn’t solve tie problem of any of 
you if you lived contemporary with him* For example, whether 
you should marry or not* Aristotle could really not solve tiiat 
problem^ He could k^lp ycu in clarifying your mind about it, bd. 
the jump has to be macs by the individual*, And the seme applies 
of course also to political matters o That could not be do mo,, 
but Aristotle night very -sail have been more enlightening about 
the principles than ethers* lou sec, you must — I suggest also 
another ceivi^rati. 0 % a very eriraardina ry e«e 0 If you 




look at the great the classics ■— at the fsaous political *.orks 
lrriutcn t-iircutout tine agsc*. t think there are only tiro which 
deal in ««* for political purposas, social purposes* with all rele¬ 
vant considerations t> Tor example * you cannot 3ay tiiat Locke ., 
in the Tr eatise of G-oyern.icrrt deals with allU He dsals tilth a 
very narrow but an nz saar it 8 tiic central issue « but not with 

* lie wrote his treatise* his 

letters on toleration is an entirely different tiling and — to 
say nothing ej-oo 0 There arc only two and Aristotle °s Politics 
is the ancient one r and the nedern equivalent — I tldniT^na only 
one is Monfesstjaieu 3 c Spirit of L aws » which has tlKi sar-e breadths 
and tiiat is an isiporoaiit- considarationo I dcn 9 t say that it is 
the only one. but an ruancrtiCit consideration whether.soueoce in 
trying to understand political phenomena really enters with the 
necesrary ccrrojxtono into t\/o te-vshingsl Aristotle does tfcat^ 
nos-icsquieu coos thak» I don*t believe anyone on the same level 
«■* X ncan sci-isonc i£w. writes .a kind of text. bosk* perhaps even 
a collective t&iii book., could*..- of course* in an encyclopedia way 
dcal well with tiiat.> tut that an individual "vith a first rate 
nirsi and wit;*- *«•' triesvto nerstrate tac idioms in all its laser® 

to- * •» 

tairl parts? I-think Arimtotle and hontesquieis are the greatest 
exci'pios of thaw, we could go on end 1 ha von 5 1 touched our — 
the uon«acadra.c prei-jdics on Aristchlop ag/sicst Aristotle $ and 
quite* a few cypher thanks* hut perhaps Mr a Sofcrcck and I will 
divide the nsact meeting among ourselves© 


i 
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Aristotle »o Politics; Lecture 3, April !?* 19 uO 


I don f t lenew whether the main features of Aristotle 3 s argu® 
nent in tills part of the Politics has bee one clear to those of 
you who have not read, aswe are supposed to have read, thi3 parte 
As the question which Aristotle has described at the beginning 
tcie relation of tlic polls to the primary association, and the 
nost important primary "association i3 tiie household because a 
villas is superseded by the polls 0 You cannot live in a village 
and in a pHs at tiie sa'ic tige» 3ut tiie household remains «, 

While being a .briber of tiie polis , you are also a iienber of the 
household o therefore tuc iiauaehold is more important, tiie nost 
j iriportar.t of the urinary associations because it survives in the 
/ P°dLis <> hnd now Aristotle speaks, then, of tiie household first 
{_ or nare precisely, cf the art of managing the household* The house* 
hold i3 called «*= nany tilings tiie household is culled in Greek 
— swaddling lilce oikos is the household, and ojkonotna is tiie 

of £ie household,, That 3 s the origin of our terra 
cconorjics® So we can, then, use the word the economic art, bub 
no must understand it as Aristotle means ito The economic art 
is t;ie art of managing the householdo 


llow the household consists of two parts, obviously: human 
beings and beings which are not huraan, either animate or inaniiaate, 
end tiie most important part is, of course, tiie art of managing 
the hujan beings, and this again is subdivided into two parts: 
the art of managing the free human beings,- tills is tiie wife and 
tie cidldron, and the unfree part are the slaves» There is «® 
so to repeat, the mein part of managing a household is the nanag® 
ing of iiunan beings, but that does not exhaust the art cf manage 
ing the household, because these people must also eat, to take 
tiie cost elementary thoughts Therefore it is his function scos*» 
how to supply food fair then and, of course, also drink and shcl® 
ter and so, but that 9 o clearo How let us call this the art of 
acquisition because acquisition is even involved in a sense, even 
you have an inherited estate, because still soncthing has to be 
dons to get this year 0 a produce 0 Hoi: this art of acquisition 
Is absolutely essential to the art of managing t:ie household, 
but subordinate because we do not live in order to eat, but ve 
cat in order to live* And the difficulty which arises here on 
this luixl is this: by soma strange accident, let us say to begin 
with, it happens that many people say the art of acquisition is 
the art of making noney* And Aristotle regards tais as an atro® 
clous error, as a perversion of sai&thing or othero Therefore, 


the discussion of acnzy mking plays such a great role. If zaen 
Here sensible that would not be necessary, but unfortunately, they 
not sensible and therefore this great error is to be discussed 



at great length® This is the uain subject of tills parts tiie die* 
tinction between the general art of acquisition., the natural art 
of acquisition, and an unnatural art® Ildw ue nust read scue of 
tliese sections in the texto That is indispensible® Well, vre 
do not have to read everything® Perhaps 1256al5, on page 2S 0 
about ten lines fruti the tap® 

"That tic art of household naraccrierfc is not identical 
with tiie art of acquiring property is obvious* 0 

. « 

yes, or with tiie art of acquisition, I would say — all right* 

"It is the fusiction of the latter siply to provide, but 
it is tiie function of the faaruer to use® » • «" 

In other words, acquire in order to use and therefore 
tiie liigher tiling, that in tiie service of wliich acquisition has 
its basis, is. use® what the Manager of tiie household lias to do 
is, chiefly, to take care of tix. proper use of the acquisitions® 
Well, for example , to take care tiiat people don 9 t ruin tias fur¬ 
niture and get the right kind of food and are property taken care 
of® The acquisition is only subservient, but indispensible* 

"for what art can there be, otlier than tiiat of household 
cianagenent, Wiiicli will deal with the use of the resources 
of tiie household? but the question whether tiie art of 
acquisition is a part oi‘ it, or a separate art altogether, 
is one uhica acUits of a divergence of views® If a man 
who is engaged in acquisition m is to consider froi.i wiiat 
different sources he can get goods and property, and 
if property and wealth include many different parts 
we shall first have to consider whether farain^ 
is a part af the art of acquisition, or a separate 
art: indeed we shall have fcu ask that question generally, 
in regard to all nodes of occupation and gain which arc 
concerned with the provision of subsistence® This leads 
to a further observation® There are a number of dif¬ 
ferent modes of subsistence; and the result is a number 
of different ways of Iifo 9 batITln~tHe animal world and 
the human® It is impassible to live without means of 
subsistence; and in the aniuO. world we may notice that 
differences inbhc means of subsistence have produced 
consequent differences in ways of life® " 

# 

So now that ±3 a very broad question, tills question which 
seemingly belongs only to tiie household, the question of how to 
acquire foocL in tiie first place® This affects the whole way 
of life of men aixl therefore it affects the polio too® Aristotle 
will, then, go into the various foms in wliich men can talcs care 
of tfcsir food and ti3 outcome, although not explicitly stated, 
is this: that there is only one way of supplying food, as genertil 
way, for the coranunity, which is appropriate to the city, and 
this is agriculture® but foe leads up to that® So that — in 



other words, that lias a very great consequence regarding the noils® 
Sberefors, Aristotle enters into it* hoi/ let us read tiiato 

"Same T»rv<r>nTK live in herds, and others are scattered in 
Isolation, according as they find it convenient for the 
purpose of {jetting subsistence — eerie of them being 
carnivorous, sane herbivorous, and some, again, omnivorouso 
liature has thus distinguished their \/ays of life, with a 
view to tiieir greater comfort*-and'their better attainment 
of uhat they need: indeed, us the sane sort of food is 
not naturally agreeable to all tiie members of a class, and 
as different sorts suit different species, we also find 
different ways of life even inside the class of carnivor¬ 
ous aniaals — and equally in that of the herbivorous — 
distinguishing species fren specie a 0 What is true of ani¬ 
mals is also true of uen c Their ways of life also differ 
considerablyo The most 'indolent are the pastoral nomads 0 
They acquire a subsistence rs-om done Stic animals, at 
their leisure^ and without any trouble; and as it is neces¬ 
sary for liicir flcck3 to move for t»j£ sake of pas- 
- turage, .they also are forced to follow in their trades 
and to cultivate uhat nay be called a living and mov¬ 
ing farm®" 

The r eplication is they can never live in a polls because 
they have to live throu^i change in their dear! r.1 Ye® 

"There are others who live by huntings and of these, again, 
there are different kinds, according to their different 
nodes of huntings 3<xsc live by being freebooters s some, 
who live near lakes and riarshes and rivers, or by a sea 
uliicii is suitable for the purpose, gain a livelihood 
by filling; others live by hunting birds or wild animals* 

Host men, however, derive their livelihood from the soil, 
and from cultivated plants 0 n 

bo in other words that — and they are — these last class, 
the agriculturers 3 ore those from wiiich tiie citizens, the inliab- 
itants of a polls, stem 0 The polls is a ccssaurdty that is men- 
tloned here only at the begimxHg^but tint goes without saying 
throughout the book; the polls is a community primarily of agri¬ 
cultural people ® That doesn^S mean that each one has to do the 
fanning himself® .fe can liave servants and so, to do it, but the 
source ui' livelihood is farming® lea? 

questions "What is a freebooter?” 

liobber, robber® Barker was a very delicate Englishman, nrd 
robber would perfectly do as a translation® Jobbery — we cone 
to that question of robbery later® Ye 3 0 lou see also that 
Aristotle distinguishes the ways of life in a manner which might 
remind you, and may have reminded l£r 0 , of IlarXo The cccn- 

craic ccoditicns determine the way of life® That could almost 
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be read out of it® We have t o a: ike one correction immediately® 

Wliat dotertiines the iray of life according to llarx, and what ao- 
cording to Aristotle? llow does llarx call that basic stratum 
wliich, according to him 9 determines the whole human life? Pro¬ 
duction® Aristotle doesn*t speak of production Aristotle speaks 
of food or sustenance., That is important., And the second points 
of course: Aristotle never says that this is determining of every¬ 
thing else 0 lie only says than it is one determinant orrather® 
to speak more in the manner of Aristotle® is one condition., You 
cannot have a polls without agriculture, but you can have agri¬ 
culture without a p olls o And moreover you can have an agricul¬ 
ture and a good oolzs^or* an agriculture and a bad, polic e and ag¬ 
riculture of this type and of that type and so on© Agriculture 
is only a conditions not a determinant® Yeo 0 And you see through” 
out the emphasis on nature® Just as nature assigned, as it were, 
to the different species of animals different food, a similar 
division is effected by nature regarding men® Sene are nomads§ 
others are fishers* others are robbers| others are farmers® Ye3® 
How is there another point you would like to bring up? Wo must 
put the emphasis on tlic big things® Yes? 

(inaudible question}®' 


Yes® Tiic word eccncnic conditions is so ambiguous® That 
is the reason why I brought in Marx® Economic conditions may 
mean tlie raodeo of production, as llarx® 

# 

(Student responds inaudibly)« Yes, the ways of getting 
food® (Student: "Gan tiiat determine the way of life? 11 ) To some 
extent, yes® Yes, but it is more precise to say it is a condi¬ 
tion® It is something without which the polls ia not aosslhlfi^ 
but it does not give the polls its character ® It does not even, 
as such® necessitate tfoP polio because taere are tribes, agricul¬ 
tural tribes, who have no — vrho live in villa gee, and have no 
polls ® That°s also possible. It 8 s only a minimwa conditions 
without agriculture you cannot have a polls ® And what Aristotle 
in going on to say in the sequel: while agriculture is absolutely 
essential and healthy, trade is a problem® To some extent it 
is necessary® Aristotle admits that® But it must be subordinate® 
in the overall pictura® to -agriculture® That is also Plato 0 s 
view and we must coma to that later 0 how let us go on where we 
left off® 


hm#U 


"Tlie different ways of life (at any rate if x/c take into 
account onlj those vmo follow an occupation dependent on 
their own labours, and do not provide themselves with cub- 
g&stence^noy be roughly classified as five — the pastoral, 
the farming, tile freebooting, the fishing® • • ®" 


Yes, but why — he changes the order without anything — 
tis na.'.adic, that of tlie robber, tlie fisherman, tiis hunter and 
the farmer® Yes? 


"Ait tlic re arc none who live comfortably by means of a com¬ 
bination of different methods, and who eke out the shortcomings 
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.of one way of life, when it tends to fall short of being 
sufficient in itselfo .. • .* 

Yes, well I understand now. In utlier words, you can nix 
tiac various i/ays, Yes? 

", o o by adding saie other way, /or example, sonc combine 
the pastoral way of life with the freebootlngt otiacro cca- 
bine faming with the life of the chase; and similar coraoi- 
nations may similarly be made of otiier ways of life, as needs 
and tastes impel men to shape their livc 3 , 

“Property of this order is evidently given by nature 
to all living beings, • , 

Yes, by nature hersclfj tt*at*s enpliasiaed, 

"from the instant of their first birth to the days v’nen 
their growth is finished, There arc animals widch, wiien th^ir 
offspring; ic born, bring fortli along with it food enou^i to 
support it until it can provide for itself: this is tae case 
with insects which. reproduce themselves by grubs, and with 
animals which do so by eggs. Animals which are viviparous 
have food for their offspring in themselves, for a certain 
time, of the nature of what is called mile,* 


Tlie nature of the so-called milk* You see, Aristotle steps 
outside for a way where it says — speaks then of the so-called 
u riTir - You see 2 as if he did not know of it; everyone knows of 
milk. That is now utterly understood milk. We under¬ 
stand really what we name by that weird milk which we use thought¬ 
lessly all the time. In other words, the fact that, for example, 
htffisin beings — the mothers of human beings are supplied with 
milk for taking care of the babies. That '*3 the clearest case — 
most familiar to all of us — of how nature supplies the proper 
food. That 9 s not a human contrivance, in other words. And Aris¬ 
totle says something like this obtains even for men from — later 
on» Yes? 

"It is equally evident that we must believe that similar 
provision is also made for adults. Plants exist to give 
subsistence to animals, and animals to give it to men. 
Animals, when they are domesticated, serve for use as 
well as for food; wild animals, too, in most cases if not 
in all, serve to furnish man not only with food, but also 
with other comforts, such as the provision of clothing and 
similar aids to life. Accordingly', as nature makes, , , 

If, if, if — that*s a crime. You see why that is a crime 
— because as states it as a factj if states it conditionally, / 

"Accordingly, if nature makes nothing purposeless or in 
vain, all animals must have been made by nature, , © 

l*oo Purposeless is also not correct — nothing incomplete, 
which of course, is not quite true 5 as Aristotle says, nature 
makes many mistakes. There are people born without sight and so 
on end so on. So he makes it —* I mean the statement is rather 



tacfcreiae for Aristotle, out barker makes it still mare extreme* 

Uc nil-1 discuss it when we are through© 

« all atrfnala must have been ijadc by nature i*or the 
sake of men* It also follows that tuo art of war in in 
sax sense a natural mode of acquisition* hunting is a 
part of t.iat art $ aud hunting ought to be practised —© not 
only against wild animals, but also against human -tings 
"v..o arc intended by nature to be ruled iy others and re¬ 
fuse tw obey tiiat intention — because war of tiiis order 
is naturally Junto" 

Yea. let us stop here* how tuat is a very strange state¬ 
ment; isn’t it? I mean, a very simplistic teleology: tie lions 
iiavu been created far the sake of man and the poisonous sziakes 
have been created for ti*s sales of man« dell, probably — perhaps 
you can [jet so:.x medicine out of the poison or we can have very 
.nice carpets fraa the skin of lions or wlmt* What does lie nieai? 
horn the state:,icnt deviates radically from what Aristotle says 
in his biological xzritings* There is no end of an animal of 

species outside of that suecies ? The horse is meant to be 
a horse and not for human use* The rattlesnake is meant to be 
-a rattlesnake and nothing else* So that is a great problem — 
why Aristotle introduces here this extreme statement in which 
he admits not only the internal teleology, if one can call it, 
nazaely that the stomach, for example, of a Hen is useful, neces¬ 
sary for the lion and his living, but it°s useful for something 
outside of the 11 m 9 namely man* That is a very great question* 
V/hat does he mean by that? 

(Student responds inaudibly) 0 The species: that*3 the im¬ 
portant thing* Tlie horse does not live merely for its own hake, 
from Aristotle 0 a point of view, but it lives, also, and especially, 
for ttje species; namely to propagate another horse* 

Students "how t&ich Is the primary instance of the horse as 
such; its own self, or the species as such?" 

Well, the two things are really inseparable in Aristotle °s 
view, and one could say the emphasis is on the generation of be¬ 
ings equal to it* The horse generates a horse* I mean, you see, 
the f act that the desire for self-preservation and the desire 
farithc preservation of tiie species* How there are certain signs 
of that* For example,; the latter is called in the case of man, 
love, and that has given — naturally gives rise to poetic presen- 
VfcatdLcn of leva* It is much harder to give a poetic presentation 
< of the desire for food than the desire for procreation* That 
is not a proof, but it is only an indication that even in cur 
ordinary understanding we admit that this procreating is of a 
higher dignity than the mere preservation of the individual* 

And it is also indicated by the fact that the pleasures deriving 
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fraa these two —» or connected with these two desires ore so much- 
oore intensive in the ont case than in the othero do that from 
Aristotle 0 s paint of view the procreation of the species — that 
r~* something ts do — propagation has sonethlnp to do with cter- 
\ nlty, to put it very simply. Always, Whereas, self-preservation 
) has -- mere self-preservation of a aortal being cannot tiave any- 
/ toin^ to do with eternity^ These arc so ranch the reasons which 
' Aristotle lias in nind 0 But the difficulty here is taiss the dif¬ 
ficulty *iere is tlic external — the simple and almost unqualified 
statement of as external teleology. We must try to understand 
that. Yes? 


"darker translates it as — lie says *it is equally evident 
that uc sanst believe timt similar provision, « , o 0tt 


Yes, sure. You sec the ambiguity, It is manifest that we 
coast believe 5 that we must opine, one could translate, That siicws, 
X mean, the one thing seer,is to convey the notion of necessitys 
knowledge, Tse other — the verb, then, takes it back, There 
arc more indications of it, Jut let us not •— let us try to under¬ 
stand the tliesis in itself, and X think we should start in con¬ 
sidering that from the other parallelcy ocouring here 0 The otlier 
parallelcy you must have observed is tiie states nfc about robbery, 
robbing, You see, it is very strange, Aristotle thinks that 
trade is wnnnfrMTifi rather lgw and morally dubious, noi naiuralo 
But robbery is one natural form of gaining one"s livelihood 0 Is 
not strange? 3»ell, what he scans by that robbery is, of course, 
hen? all kinds of things — veil, hunting, hunting Q But that means 
not only the hunting of animals, but also slave raids, as it ap¬ 
pears, naturally we have to be decent about it and have to raid 
only such people as are, by nature, slaves 0 That goes without 
saying, Jut insfortunately we know that the slave raiders do not 
make these nice distinctions and therefore it seems to be a rather 
shocking proposition How what does Aristotle mean? What does 
lie mean? The statement of that external teleology 0 that all plants 
are for the safes of the brutes and the brutes are for the sake 
of men and that is so simply — yon know, no problem. Let us call 
that a simple expression of the belief in the beneficence of na¬ 
ture, Yes, but that is so, and there is some evidence that this 
was taught in Greece prior to Aristotle, But Aristotle makes a 
certain change in that immediately — on the surface. That bene¬ 
ficent nature also rises war, so this beneficence is not such 
a simple beneficence. You know, because slave raid is one part 
of the art of war, as he indicates. 



On the other hand, to understand that let us consider the 
alternatives. Beneficent nature authorises only the most peace- 
- ful activities. Then nature would be perfectly beneficent. But 
then you must be radical. Then you have even to exclude agricul¬ 
ture because agriculture is a harsh thing. That we have forgotten. 
It means violating the mother earth. Then we must be radical and 
L say only a ncrjad±c s vegetarian life is worthy of aan 0 And ¥0 
have traces of that in Platons Republic; in the first city they 
are vegetarian® And of course we have - ’al 3 o the great example 



of the l&ixles Cain and Abel, Abc.1 being the u^uudic shepherd and 
■Cain ueing* tic aLpdculturoliot; amri only the victim of Abel* not 
that of Cain, v/ao pleasing to God* And these notions we find 
also everywhere* So in Aristotle* in oilier words, it doe3 not 
jp to tliat extreme* Jut tlien vie oodem ones smiling about these 
primitive notions — we say: well* tlut S s nonsense, to talk of 
beaoficent nature* Mature is so far frai being beneficent* It 
is rtilijnant; it is inimical to ten* This is not much norc real¬ 
istic* Must vre not get everything' from nature, against her will? 
That notion is implied in tae familiar phrase, conquest of nature. 
Which Aristotle rejects all the t£ne* You know, lie says nature 
supplies, nature supplies: you don’t have to fight Ivor* She gives* 
But — that is one possibility* And then some people will say 
well, tint is much too melodramatic or poetic to speak of nature 
os tho on«ay* Let us speak as practical men, and as scientific 
rxm, of nature as indifferent* JS#e doesn e t turn upon nan, either 
in a friendly or in an inimical way* All right j let us consider 
that* These people say man is an accident* Man was produced 
by natural forces, bit it could have happened differently* Some 
little change, elicit clian^c, a couple of million years ago — 
then ruin would never have seen tic light of the sun — a mere 
accident* Jut that is the issue* This little tiling* Is man 
an accident? Is it an accident that tnere is a being in the world 
which can behold ttic world? Hew* in crdsrto understand this 
CBie must consider Aristotle n s nation of God* 


Tic Aristotelian Uod is not like the Jiblical God, cunisaient* 
What Aristotle thought about God is difficult, but one thing is 
clear* The Aristotelian God ia ap t ntntlppif>nii r The Aristotal® 
dan God knovre only the forms* the essences, you can say* Lven 
thn.tis a problem^ but l£t us assume that* Tiie laws of nature, 
in modern languages not the individuals, not tlie particulars* 
gun knows both the fonts and the individuals * the particulars* 

Ilan is the only belnz which is ooen to theT whole as whole* N«r 
that a world which is* without containing within itself a being 
which can oec it* which can uiderstand it* is an inperfect whole * 
It is a desert* Now maybe the world night abound with lions* 
timers, rate, vipers, eadassi what have you? And if there were 
no sum there it would be a desert* Now the modem answer is, 
of course, well, that is human pride* If the fcoses could talk 
they would say exactly the sans thing* The trouble is only ths 
fences cannot talk* Therefore this argument is not valid 0 I mean, 
or even if it is more pride, there is some reason for their pride* 
Or in other words it is — improbably be described as pride 0 
This therefore — if therefore a certain one cannot —*» an 
indifferent nature would be a nature for whinh wan ia siisolv an 
accident* That is denied by Arictotleo Uhetbsr tivat denial is 
defensible or not is a long question* but it is a serious cues® 
tlcen* It 3 s not something which ora can dispose of like tliato 
AsdL therefore if nature is not indifferent to the being of man, 
then it becomes inevitable to discuss ths two adjsule alternatives: 

*u 

isdaical aid beneficent * Aristotle implies an argument which shows 
that to understand nature as inimical is indefensible, and one 
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can ebon tills very 3 irip 3 y in the following way* I use an exars* 
rdo which I have used frequently In classes* ’Those who have 
beard it are requested to forgive tie for the repetition* A 
nineteenth century \nriter hue brought out very forcibly tJie view 
of nature as an enemy, and tluit was ilelville® Uow in one of hio 
jjovelx; this passage occur©* soueone uho bellows in the benefi¬ 
cence of nature, uho plays tlse role of a confidence non in kgI— 
villa*6 novel, you knar because he wants to nate people confide rfc 
in the beneficence of nature — new tiiia nan 
licence of nature and then another nan — and he says who has 
given you eyes to see «*n. these beauties, and to which this other 
fellow says, on oculist in Philadelphia* Ky eyes are so poor — 
you know, so poor tliat I would be blind if hasaa art, as disting¬ 
uished fron nature, had not given tie ay eyesi^xt* Aristotle was 
familiar with the fact tliat nature does not always produce per* 
feet hwoan specimens* lie was very much aware of it, as we snail 
eee* But he said tillsr lock* what did this fellow in Philadelo 
phi a, do in curing the defect of your eyes? Ikw did he knew tliat 
it was a defect, except by looking at aneye which was perfect 
by nature* Tills art merely imitates or assists nature* It can¬ 
not be described as simply acting against natures as conquering 
it* SJature —' the goodness of nature is pro supposed in this very 
argument which claims to establish the inimical character of na¬ 
ture* 


One can therefore state this argument presented here by Aris¬ 
totle as follows* A certain harshness of life which makes it ne- 
r . ce3sary for man to violate nothsr earth by becoming agricultural- 
t 1st and also to introduce slavery, if a certain kind of slavery, 

\ Is essential to the very goodness of nature* There could not 
be nan* and man developing his highest faculties* without these 
certain kinds of t k r fv- r pity or com- 

passion is in itself a passion, an affect, which is as much in 
need cf control and — rational control — as anger or any other 
affect* It is not the guiding affect of Aristotle, and, in par* 
ticular, not of his Politics* 

Still, this does not quite explain the Aristotelian prefer¬ 
ence, or apparent preference, far brigandage or robbery, as dis¬ 
tinguished frea trade* liny has robbery a certain superiority? 
What is characteristic of a robber? He takes away from other 
human beings 0 That is very bad, and so, but It has, and can 
have, a certain respectability* lie doecn B t crawl; surely not 0 
He is, in a peculiar way, free* I will elaborate that* It is 
found absolutely inevitable for xan to be dependent on nature* 

Kan cannot be the caster of nature* Even if hs is a master in 
the sense described lasro* the plants for the fake of the brutes; 
the brutes for the sake cf man; that is not mastery proper, be¬ 
cause he w&3 put into that by nature" Bo man is dependent oh 
nature, essentially* Tills dspendcrce on nature must be Inclu¬ 
ded in every sensible concept of huaan freedesa * Freedom could 
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than neanc at the most® that one is not depen dent on nsao Karo 
precisely:* tiat this individual is not dependent on other indi¬ 
viduals® Still-trare precisely* tiiat turn is not dependent far 
his livelihood on other ricn # 3 good vlllo A man who is dependent 
for h-in livelihood on other men® 3 good will is an unfree nun* 
lie doesn*t have to be technically a slave® He way oe a begcar* 
but t'nat is not a faro of huuan freedom® h’ow if you look at the 
situation frot.i this point' of view you see that in this perspec¬ 
tive tiie robber has an initial advantage' over the trader 0 The 
trader cannot demand — and lie is in tills sense subject —> in 
the olden tines waen socialist! was not yet so rampant as it is 
nour you could see it when entering into any chop® The people 
were excessively polite® Today they are excessively impolite 
because ihey knew tliey will not be thrown out for bad service* 
but this excessive politeness is something slavish,, acuething 
servile from Aristotle°o point of view® That 9 s not — please 
don 9 t misunderstand Aristotle to mean that he is in favor of 
gangsterism® lios lie would be in favor of very severe punish- 
wont for robbery within society® but only in this broad consi¬ 
deration at the beginning where he does not yet speak with neces¬ 
sary precision as to what is to be done within civil society* 
he expresses this alight preference® 

j 

IIcar he develops in the sequel the crucial point* because 
the correct question for Aristotle la the difference between two 
arte of acquisitions the natural art * which In the most desirable 
case and also the nare frequent case is agriculture* and the un¬ 
natural art* xdiich is trade ® What is the distinction between 
thu two? Let us read the sequel* where we left off® 

"It follows that one fom of acquisition is naturally a 
part of the art of household nanageiacnto It is a fora 
of acquisition* which the manager of a household must 
either find ready to hand* or himself provide and ar¬ 
range* because it ensures a supply of objects* neces¬ 
sary for life and useful to ihe association of the polls 
or tiie household* which arc capable of being storedo 
These arc tiie objects which may be regarded as consti¬ 
tuting true wealth} and tiie amount of household property 
which suffices for a good life is not unlimited* nor of 
tho nature described by Solon in the verse® 

•There is no bound to wealth stands fixed for raen® 9 
"Tnero is a bound fixed* as is also the case in the 
means required by the other arts® All the instruments 
needed by all the arts are limited® both in amber and 
size* ti£ requiruxints of the art tliey serve} and 
wealth nay be defined as a number of instruments used 
in a household or state® 

u It is thus clear that there is a natural art of 
acquisition which has to be practiced by managers of 
households and state cmenj and the reason for its exis¬ 
tence is also cleatv* 


Yeas this Is the conclusion af the discussion of the natural 
ext of acquisition laiiich is based on this notion of nature of wliich 
' I spoke and which leads to the practical c omlusian .that the natur¬ 
al form of acquisition, the most favored' fam of natural acquisi¬ 
tion^ is agriculture* Host favored because without agriculture 
you cannot have a polls* You cannot have a polls on the basis 
of nomadic life and of fishers ansi so on, except very accidentallyo 
Uow we have to understand tiiat other art — that other possibility 
of understanding the art of acquisition* You see already hare 
a point* The natural art of acquisition is finite* limited by 
its natureo You cannot — of course a turn can collect innumerable 
sheep, innumerable forks,, innumerable spoons^ but tiiat is plainly 
silly* Jut if someone would collect innurieraolc dollars it is 
not so plainly silly* There is np intrinsic Unit if you lock 
at money as laonsyo_whereas there is an intrinsic limit if you 
look at thiras faruse* I mean you can have surely a house* 

You can also have another house in the country, but fifteen bouses. 
If you ore three people, doc3 not make aiy sense 0 Jut this con¬ 
sideration does not apply to money because of tiie boeaoceneity 
of dollars* One dollar*, whether it. is the first dollar you have 
or tiie farty^nillionfch, is homogeneous to the first* There is 
no natural limitation here* Seasons raised his hand — yes? 

Students The first fork is tJic same as the forty=m±22ionth 
fork too*” 

Yes, but still, what do you want to do with forty million 
forks, if you. are three people in your house o 

"Yes but you have to apply the thing that if you can do 
tilings irLth two dollars that you can 9 t do with ono dollar, 
whereas if you have a fork you can 9 t use a second one to 
feed the sans msal*" 

So tiiat forks are by nature limited: yes? And you can even 
make a distinction between forks used far this kind of work and 
tiiat and so on* 

"Hot because the;/ 8 re homogeneous, but because there a a a limit 
to the number you can use at any one tima 0 a 

But tiiat is precisely what X mean* You can have a very large 
number of objects and still there would be a very small number 
of each kinds houses, forks, ccabs, whatever have you 0 Cut re¬ 
garding aensy, there dcesn°t antsr the difference of kind* It 
is all of one kind, and therefore there is no natural, limitation* 

I mean therefore -= that is the basis for the fact that the ob¬ 
ject of avarice is money „ coins cr bank nates, and net forks 0 
I mean the typical — look at all the famous presentations of 
misers in the tradition* I naan, these people who collect forks 
or pancakes, for that matter — there is a famous story about 
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that •«=» they are plainly craay* But the wiser who. collects money 

is not plainly crazy# That 8 s the problem* lJow? 

* 

"I think the point being raised here is — cones out wlien 
he talks about unury 0 It 8 s that the money i3n B t, in ary 
sense, real or useful in Itself* Isn B t that the point 
that°c being raised? 9 

Tiiat is also a paint, but ti*at — both things arc connected 0 
Tho derivative character of nosey* the abstract character of money* 
is the reason for fee possible infinit y* I lew there was saraeore 
who was displeased with this —> yes? 

(Inaudible question)* 

Oh well, I don a t know tide well, but I expose you use a 
different fork for eating a certain kind of fruit cake than far 
a steako Or an I completely wrong in that? I believe it is 
really true* Is tiiere someone here who has upon reality? 

I think it i3 true* 


Student responds.* "Or the difference between tablespoons 
- and tea spoons </ 5 

Spoons* Xes» Xes 9 but ch you knew thato If you go to 
ary restaurant you will see it immediately* So we can forget 
about that* 

hoi; let us go on 0 There is another kind of acquisitive art? 

•But there is a second form of the general art of getting 
property, which is particularly called™ and which it is 
just to call, 8 the art of acquisition 0 o 0 

Ho* acquisition is really sort a good word for that* I would 
call it the art of monoyg m^^^g - 

"It is the characteristics of this eecondfbim which lead 
to the opinion that there is no Unit to wealth and prep® 
erty 0 There are many who hold this second fora of the art 
of getting property to be identical with the other form 
previously mentioned., because it has affinities with it* 

In fact it is not identical,, and yet it is not far re« 
ncr/edo The other fora previously mentioned is naturals 
this, second form is not natural, but is rather the product 
of a certain sort of experience and skill* 

“We nay start our discussion of this form from tho 
foUewisg point of view* All articles of property have 
two possible u3C3i> Both of these uses belong to the article 
as such, but they do net belong to it in the sane xaanusr, 
or to the same extent* Tho ozsa use is proper and peculiar 
to the article ecnccrnsdj tho ether is not* Wo asy tak3 
a shoe as an example * It con hs used both for wearing and 
for exchange* Both of those urns 3 are uses of the shoe as 
sueho Exran the rear who exchanges & shoe, in return for 


money or food, uith a person x£n needs the article, is us¬ 
ing tlie shoe os a shoej l>ut since the shoe lias not been nod© 
for the purpose of beini; exchanged, the use which he is ma¬ 
king of it is not its proper and peculiar use* The oame 
is true of all other articles of property." 

lion is tills clear? Is thi3 distinction clear? That every- 
thiny of this kind of — but in principle, everythin* is suscep¬ 
tible of a twofold uses of its proper use and of the use of it 
which is not proper* Hot proper does now not wean improper, but 
it ;»ans it*s not peculiar to tit thing* You can exchange shoes, 
trees, chalk, eyeglasses, uhat *iave you* That applies in the 
name way to everything, but tnen there is also a peculiar or proper 
use for tlie things of eyeglasses, to see better withj of shoes, 
to be protected against stones while walking, and so on and 30 
on. And the whole* discussion, later discussion, follows from 
t!iat» Sene of you will know that tills is, in a way, the start¬ 
ing point of Harx later on, for his understanding of what commodi¬ 
ties is, conraodity as distinguished froai the thing itself. Yes? 

(Inaudible question). 

He will soy that. 'Well, you know quite well that gold has 
a twofold use. You cun UQe it os ornament, and some people do, 
but it has tills peculiarity:: that it. can also ~~ is fit as a weans 
of exchange, more fit than, say, paper, and that is one great 
invention of modern man: tliat he could make paper as a means of 
exchange. You know, that was a great feat;, that you have some¬ 
thing which has no intrinsic value whatever and is a means of 
exchange. but Aristotle didn't know about that, and whether his 
economic doctrine has to be re-written for this reason Pm not 
competent to say. list Aristotle lived in a society in uhich the 
means of excliange were themselves intrinsic ally valuable things. 

Jut still, gold, ns used as a means of exchange is not the same 
tiling as gold itself, which has also its use values, obviously. 

I mean not only fer ornament but also for useful purposes like 
teeth, for example. How is this point clear, that everything 
is susceptible of tills twofold use. Take the shoemakers he doasn a t 
make the shoes for wearing them. He makes the shoes, except per¬ 
haps one pair, from time to time, for exchanging them*, So he 
uses the shoes for a purpose not peculiar to the shoes. He could 
do the sane thing also with chalk: exchange. Is this clear? 
iio there is — it is «=» exchanging, one could say, is the abstract 
use of the thing, as distinguished from the concrete use. Yes? 

"Is it totally irrelevant to bring up the point that Plat® 
says this is very natural, tills is the essence of being 
naturals to have the shoemaker moke shoes because he J a 
naturally fitted for it, or is tiiat irrelevant?" 

llo, it must have — it probably has something to do with 
that, but perhaps — do you believe that there is a contradiction 
between Aristotle and Plato at this point? 


"Well I Just have the sensed feeling that the fact that 
division of labor is, after all , tiic basis 6f the exciiange 
in tlic first place, end since that 8 s considered so radical® 
3y natural I Just have the feeling tiiat a 00®" 


(Change of tspe) 0 

• e • infinite units cf grain to get infinite ether things, You 
will produce grain all the time and what will happen to you? 

That is what Aristotle is driving at e What will happen to you? 
You will .forget to live tytish hecracing ever better at acquiring 
and that is an absolutely unnatural life. That is the point at 
which Its is driving. Acquisition is essentially something sub¬ 
servient to living, but by the perfectly natural and necessary 
exchange, and even money* because exchange would be much too cuni<= 
berscac if there were no noney, we create the possibility that 
men becraie asquisitors and cease to be livers, if X may say so. 
Do you'understand? That is the point. As long as production 
Manifestly serves the purpose of life there is no danger^ there 
Sis no error possible. Honey creates the danger, although money 
( itself is innocent, bat it creates, the danger which wouldn a t 
{ exist without it* l.'cw he is working up his way toward that: 
id.ll you go on? 

"Kxcliange is possible in regard to then alls it arises 
from the natural facts cf the case, and is due to scue 
nan having more, and others less, than suffices for their 
needs, we can thus sec that retail trade is not naturally a 
part of tile art of acquisition. If that were tlie case, it 
would only be necessary to practise exchange to the extort 
that sufficed for the needs of both parties®" 

In other words, the retail trader is a nan who does not in¬ 
volve trade- whereas Aristotle thinks of the case in which one 
neighbor has too much milk and the other has too much grain and 
they exchange 0 And there is no problem her®, because everyone 
will not — no one will becoae a mere acquisitor because of this 
inevitable convenience, Yes? 


"Barker lias here in parenthesis tliat if that were the case 
(this is Aristotle) it would only be necessary to practice 
exchange to the extent tiiat sufficed for the needs of both 
parties,. and then darker says, "and not to the extent of 
the making of profit by one of the parties at the expense 
of the other*, 8 Do you think tliat that 8 s a Justification —. ?" 


Yes, t.iat is in a different way — in different words — 
what I said, I mean that w&3 in other vxords, exchange is not 
nsces 3 arily retail — tiie retail trader as retail trader lives 
— does not ever exchange aid. he is speaking here cf neighbors 
vlio,. on occasion*, exchange. This occasional exchange is inevi¬ 
table, It 5 :' inevitable because-, let us assume that everyone te.8 
the Sane plot of land -=> let us t alee the simplest example —< tlie 
ssuc amount cf cows or sheep or wiiatcvor he has — there is al¬ 
ways.* by some accident, sene shortage at one point, -?or example. 


the farmer iias been ill, and couldn’t-work properly and — or 
something else — or they mijiit have two children too Much — 
t .ere is a shcrtajjs* but they have acsnething else which they, 
can offer their neighbors in exchange* 

njjut is the great part that Aristotle stakes in this that 
somebody is gaining at the expense of the other, which is 
wiiut darker soys.” 

Ses, that is in the spirit of Aristotle, but it is not said 
her©* Ue cu-ie to that later. Yos? > 

«In the first form of association, wliich is the household, 
it is obvious that there is no purpose to o e served by the 
art of exchange, buch a purpose only ccerged when the scope 
of association i*ad already been extended. The members of 
the household had shared all things in carman: the members 
of the village, separated from one another, had at their 
disposal a number of different things, which they had to 
exchange with one another, os need arose, by way of barter 
mm much an iiary uncivilized tribes still do to this day 0 
On this -basis things which are useful are exchanged them® 
selves, and directly, for s im ila r useful things, but th3 
transaction deesnot go any further; wine, for instance, 
is given* or takers in return for wheat, aial other s im i lar 
coanoditins are similarly bartered for one another. When 
used in tills way, zlie art of exchange Is not-contrary to 
nature, cor in any way a fora of the art of acquisition. 

[ Exdiange simply served to satisfy the natural requirements 
of sufficiencyo H 

In other words, that is not essentially different from wlat 
you. do when you cultivate your plot and milk your ccw 0 That is 
only -*». tliere is no essential difference, that you get the milk, 
today, from your neither, because your cow, for one reason or 
another, doesn’t function. Tl*at is not a fundamentally changed 
situation. 


"hone tbs less it won from exclumge, as thus practised, that 
the art of acquisition developed, in the sort of way we might 
reasonably expect. The supply of men G s needs came to depend 
on more foreign sources, as men began to import for then- 
selves what they lacked, and to expert what they had in su¬ 
perabundance; and in this way the use of a money currency 
was inevitably instituted© The reason for this institution 
of a currency was that all tlie naturally necessary ccsuraodi- 
ties wore not easily portable ; and men therefore agreed:, 
for the purpose of their exchanges, to give and receive 
so:ae caaracaity which itself belonged to the category of 
useful things and possessed tno advantage of beint; easily 
handled for too purpose of fitting the £eces3iti&s of lifg 0 H 



You see nows it's easier to handle gold tlian caws« Think 

or transportation* 

# 

“Such Commodities were iron, silver, and other similar 
metals* At first their value was sii:p 3 y determined by 
their size and weight? but finally a stamp uao ir.yosed 
on the uctal which- serving as a definite indication of 
the quantity, would save men the trouble of determining 
tiie value on each occasion* 

How let us stop here* ifnut Aristotle describe a in tiie sequel 
is when once there is such a homogeneous element, let it be iron 
to begin viiths that doesn B t raakts any difference — but which is 
exchangeable everywhere and therefore indirectly usable for every 
purpose o Then the desire for acquisition lias no longer a goal, 
a natural goal, as you have in the case of forks, of houses, and 
■uhat liave you* And therefore this ’.ay of life starts =~ which 
is simply the acquisitive life* One can state the Aristotelian 
doctrine as foliows, Life is impossible without acquisition, 
liven if you have as an estate, landed estate, which is sufficient 
far your life 5 you have inherited from your parents so you do 
not acquire a nets;-land ctr so* Still, the yearly produce has to 
be acquired again and again* In this sense, acquisition is es« 
senbial to human life, ' hut one thing is the acquisition essen® 
tial to human life. An entirely different thing is the acquisi¬ 
tive life, a life dsvoted to acquisition so that it forgets life 
itself* And that becomes possible only tlirough tiie introduction 
of money, and this is a wholly unnatural life* One reason which 
Aristotle gives is later on* It is this points a nan rosy liavs 
innumerable coins, gold, and he can starve to death* A famino, 
for example * He refers to the Greek story of Hildas: whatever 
he touched became gold, so even his food became gold, and ho 
starved to death* And the first condition of natural wealth is, 
of course, that it keeps you alive by giving you the sustenance 
which you need* lieu 1 must bring in a wholly extraneous questions 
I locan what is tiie time because my watch doesn u t function* Ten 
past five? Then we have to hurry a bit and read only the most 
urgent passages* There is a remark about the infinity which is 
of sense interest, a bit later on a Paragraph 13o 


“It is a further point of difference that the wealth pro® 
duced by this letter form of the art of acquisition is un® 
United * The art of medicine recognizes no limit in respect 
of the production of health, and the arts genarally admit 
no licit in respect of the production of their ends ('each* 
seeking to produce its end tc the greatest possible ex® 
tent) *»•* though nedicins, and the arts generally, recognise 
"and ^practice a limit to the means they use to attain their 
ends, since the end itself constitutes a limit 0 The sans 
is true of the retail form of the art of acquisitions, 8 



How let us stop bora. Do you understand this re.mark about 
a certain logitiniate infinity and an illegitimate infinity? 
livery art is, in a tray? infinite 0 lie gives ti® example of wed- 
X icinso It is impossible to say that a certain, for example 9 
successful operation cannot be i.wde still betters still better 
perhaps only” in the fora of still wore convenient* that you can 
do it "without iisvxng so and so many instruments around and so 
arrf so waxy nurses around or to have the period of recovery re® 
duced and all tills kina of thing. In this sense tliers is an in* 
ner infinity of «rt« But this inner infinity has nothing to do 
. with a bad infinity, naaoly with the multiplying of means which 
only obstruct and sre in no way a help to the art. iiach art lim¬ 
its, both <iuantitatively and qualitative, the means which it can 
use. And the sane is true therefore, also of the. economic art. 
The canonic art proper sets a Unit to wealth, whereas this ac¬ 
quisitive art of which no have spoken is* in every respect, in¬ 
finite e And somcwliat later-when he speaks of the reason of this 
disposition, lie speaks of theories about living* paragraph six¬ 
teen. 


*Jut the fundai Kintal cause of this state of wind is men 8 a 
anxiety about livelihood, rather t’uan about well-being; and 
since their desire for tliat is unlimited, tneir desire for 
the tilings that produce it is equally unlimited, hven those 
who do aim. at well«i>eing seek the weans of obtaining physical 
enjoyment So a • 

bodily enjoyments — I wean that is # Yes? 
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*• o « and, as what they seek appears to depend on the ac¬ 
tivity of acquisition, they are thus led to occupy them¬ 
selves wholly in the waking of money. This is the real 
reason vihy the other and lower form of the art of acqui¬ 
sition lias cons into vogue, because enjoyment depends 1 
on a superfluity,, men address themselves to tiic art wiiich 
produces the superfluity necessary to enjoyiiientj and if 
they cannot get viiiat they want by the use of tliat art — 
ioC 0 tlie art of acquisition — they attest to do so by 
otlier weans* using each and every capacity in a way not 
consonant with~itu nature. The proper function of cour¬ 
age, for example, is not to produce money but to give con¬ 
fidence o Toe same is true of military and medical ability: 
neither has the function of producing mossy : the one has 
the function of producing victory, and the other that of 
producing health. But those of lit on ws arc speaking turn 
all such capacities into forms of the art of acquisition, 
as though to make money were the one aim and everything 
else must contribute to that sin. 0. 


That 13 really the reason for everything which preceded Ito 
The end is man^s life as a human life. This human life needs 



acquisition as subservient function* nut this function can be 
node — can oeca le — this means gUn becono the end, However 
tills is possible only on the basis of money, as Aristotle explains 0 
3 ut Aristotle ualce s it apparent it i3 not merely the money — 
the hoarding uf money, which is tiis danger* Tiie other is the 
variety of mere bodily enjoyments* That is infinite* You can 
always have ware aid aore comfort* You can have air condition** 
lug, but then you might have a more refined air conditioning, 
so that ynj never for a moment have any unpleasant feeling on 
account of weather, and that can go on infinitely,. In other words, 
to use the egression of Locke, whies is really very — brings 
out very beautifully what Aristotle lias in mind, the wrong end 
\ is that end u&icii Locke reco:.uended: comfortable seIf-pressrva- 
jtiim* Thatts infinite* Tae true end is virtue* a human life, 

^ a humane life* and tliis humane life consists in treating every- 
tiling according to its particular characters properly, as he said 
before* For example, to treat medicine as tiie art of healing, 
and regard th-e monetary receipt as purely accidental* The. phy¬ 
sician who is primarily a aoncy*=maker is not a true physician, 
as a general who is primarily concerned witnbmty, monetary or 
net, which he makes, and not with a victory for his state. Ids 
society $ is^ .as such, a bad general, ■ and so on* Now Aristotle 
. gees into all- kinds of questions which are important ufaich. we 
cannot, unfortunately, enter 0 There is only one point which seems 
to me ind±spes33ibie fer our purpose, and that begins at 1259 b — 
QOr, we can, perhaps, begin at 12 f> 9 b 37 * Let me see* "Since there 
ere three parts of tiie art uf the management of the household, 
one that of ruling as a master, of wnich has been spoken before* * 
do you iiave that? “One the art of the father, and tiie third the 
matrimonial one* 11 Do you iiave that? Go on. 


"While tiie head of tiie household rules over both wife aid 
children, and rules over both as free members of the house** 
hold, he exercises a different sort of rule in either case* 
His rule over his wife is like that of a states; lan over fel¬ 
low citiusns; his rule over his children is likf? that of 
a monarch over subjects*" 


Ye3 * Do you see the difference? The statesman cannot boss 
around —* cannot command the way in uhich a king commands* He 
is only temporarily in charge, so to speak, the statesman* The 
king is permanently in charge* 


“Tiie male is naturally fitter to command than the female, 
except viisre there is some departure from nature; and ago 
and maturity are similarly fitter to com.iand than youth 
and Imaturity* In most cases where rule of the states* 
man’s sort is exercised there is an interchange of ruling 
and being ruled: the mem ber s of a political association aim 
by tlisir very nature at be ing eoual and differing in noth- " 
ing* iiven so, and in spite of tliis" aim, it is none tiie 



less true that vinm one Jjtfy of citizens is ruling, 
and tie- utiicr i3 beii\, ruled, the for.ter desires to 
estabUbh- a difference — in outuard forms, in aodes 
of address, and in titles af respect — which nay re- 
nind us of the saying; of snasis about his foot-pan* 

The relation of the male to the faiale is jjcr.iunontly 
tiiat is tciicii tiir statesman stands to liis fellow-citi- 
zenso" 

Well, uhrat lie means is thist there are certain forms of rule 
where the ruler and ruled are clearly distinguished by natures 
say, father, children* There are otlier coses in which they are 
not dictiriguished tjy nature, and tliat is in a republican society 
where the ruler of today 11111 be the ruled tomorrow, and so on 0 
Since there is no natural distinction between them, but only the 
accidental fact of having been elected, raen must make conventional 
signs uy wiildi to show the difference* Well, I # m sure you all 
know what ti.uese conventional signs are* For example, you say 
Hr* President; you don*t say Ike, and this kind of thing, and 
others* So that is clear* liow, here he comes back to the ques¬ 
tion of male and female — husband and wife* The husband, is by 
nature the ruler of tue wife* Aristotle knew, of course, of hen¬ 
pecked husbands* he alluded to then here, but that is something 
wrong* That is something very like saying someone is short¬ 
sighted or lisping or has sc&ze other defect* Jut the natural 
thing for trie husband is to rule the wife* Or it has something 
to do with this more respectful relation wiiich the statesman has 
to the others who will be statesmen next year, and not the king 
towards his subject, but only with this understanding: of course, 
they won»t change their places. That is what lie says here* I 
nean, the wife of today will not be the husband of tomorrow, whereas 
the ruled today — ruled citizen today may very well be a ruling 
citizen taaorrow* Yes?. 

"Paternal rule over children, on the other hand, is like that 
of a kirs*; over Ms subjects* The male parent is in a posi¬ 
tion of authority both in virtue of the affection to which 
he is entitled and by right of his seniority; and his po¬ 
sition is thus in the nature of royal authority* Homer, 
therefore., was right and proper in using the invocation 
Father of Gods and of men 

to address Zeus, who is king of them all* A king ought to 
be naturally superior to his subjects, and yet of tlie sane 
stock as they are; and this is the case with the relation 
of age to youth, and cf parent to child*" 

Yes: well, it is so difficult to follow Barker because he 
Is so very* * * * (rest of cornent inaudible)* Here, paragraph 
two, on the next page* 

"Here a preliminary question may be raised in regard to 
the slave* .las he any 5 goodness 9 beyond t' r iat of discharg¬ 
ing his function as an instrument and performing hia menial 
service — any goodness of a higher value, such as belongs 



If# 


to temperance, fortitude* justice, end the rest of 
such nocal qualities? Or has he no ‘goodness* out aide 
the area of tuc bodily services he renders? Either 
alternative presents difficulties 0 If slaves have a 
8 goodness 8 of the higlirr sort, in what respect will 
they differ from frec.ien? If they have not it is a 
surprising tilings they are liurxan beings, with a share 
in reason« n 

Do you see the point? Let us stop here because we cannot 
read all* Do you see the problem? The question is* can slaves 
have virtues? If tliey have no virtues* they arc useless even 
us slaveso Thinic of a slave who is constantly drunk and tliievish 
and la$y 0 What°s tha use c£ that fellow? So he must have some 
virtues# but if he has virtues* why is he a slave? Could ha 
not be a freeman? Is it not a real difficulty? liow Aristotle 
findfl the solution in the sequel and I believe you should read 
that oecause tuat is a typical example of Aristotelian thinking 
and analysis*, Yne crucial point is that virtue differs as — from 
type of uan to type of nan# The moderation, the temperance of 
a uan, for exarple, differs frau tiiat of a wcLiano Women were 
supposed to be more reserved in former tines*, not to talk in the 
presence of men# Tne opposite was not tme 0 So if a man were 
os reserved as a woman ought to be, tnere would be some tiling wrong 
with him as a man, and vice versa# Also, of a child it lias been 
said, and so Aristotle would have fully approved of it, they should 
be seen out not heard# That 8 o the virtue of a child# It would 
obviously not be the virtue of a nan, and now starting frcoi this 
principle Aristotle reaches a conclusion# Of course, a slave 
must have virtues, but the virtues of a slave# So that what makes 
him a good slave disqualifies him from being a freeman# So the 
problem is solved# And then the paradoxy which seems very strange* 
what about a craftsnan —» free craftsman, you ask to do seme plumb® 
ing or what not, in your house? Must he have virtue or not? 

And Aristotle says no, because you don't live with him# He has 
to be sober during the few hours when he works, naturally# Other® 
wise he would bs poor as a craftsman# dut what he does outside 
of it — I mean outside of these hours wliere he serves tiiat 
is not necessary# And so we reach the seemingly paradoxical 
result that the higher degree of virtue is required of the slave 
tlian of the free worker# There is no contradiction whatever in 
Aristotle, but it is one of these peculiar subtitles which modem 
thinkers try to abolish in favor of a more simplistic but also 
more formalistic view# How there is only one point which I think 
— one thing we should discuss because it has a very important 
application# » # #page 37 , paragraph 15 © 


"This may serve as a sufficient discussion of these topics# 
There remain far discussion a number of questions the 
relation of husband am wife, and that of parent and child; 
the n a t ure of the goodness proper to e ach partner in these 
relations; the character of the mutual association of the 
partners, with its qualities and defects and the methods 
of attaining those qualities and escaoing those defects#" 

\ 
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In other words, that is the uost important subject for nan- 
acenenb uf the household! how to treat the wife and tne children® 
This remains. It will not be discussed here by Aristotle* tl« . 
most important part of the e conaoic art 0 Why? Why does Aris± 
totle not discuss the- moot important part of economics in the 
economic section of ills Politics? 

■All these arc questions which pmst be treated later in 
tie discourses which d eal with farras of government® Every 
household Is a part of a polls* The society of husband and 
wife* and that of parents and children, are parts of the 
household.* The goodness of every part nust be considered 
with reference to Hie goodness af tate whole* he nust t!icre- 
fore ccsssider the government before we proceed to deal w 1th 
the training of cliildrcn and women — at any rate if we hold 
that the goodness of children and uonen wakes any difference 
to the goodness of tlic polls® And it must make a difference® 
Women are a half of t.ic free population: children grow up 
to be partners in t;*s governrjent of tlie state® 

"As we have already discussed soi.ie aspects of the 
household, and as vie arc to discuss tue' rest at a later stage* 
we uay dismiss our present inquiry as finished* and make 
- a new start® Let us first examine the, theories of those 
who have expressed opinions about an ideal form of govern- 
raento* 


Yes: well, the translation is very bad in certain crucial 
points; I will cone to that later® how what does Aristctis dis¬ 
cuss — which present-day problem dees Aristotle discuss here 
and not quits recognizable, but recognisable with a little bit 
of an effort. I mean, you know in present-day analysis of pol¬ 
itical phenomena all kinds of suggestions are made where to be¬ 
gin® Aristotle has made a remark at the beginning, you may re¬ 
call: you fl d begin with a scalier unit® For example, with a 
(“licusehold® Slow what is the contemporary equivalent to the be- 
' ginning with a smaller unit in order to understand political so¬ 
ciety? You laugh: you know ito Primary groups® That is, in 
a way, Aristotle — the issue* Of course a primary group is stud* 
led in as value-free a way by present-day s ocial science as po¬ 
litical society, but still it is important* Low what does Aris¬ 
totle — if we translate what Aristotle says into present-day 
language, what would it mean? The family is a part of the polls® 
Therefore It can, only to a very scall extent be properly studied 
by itself® The most important information about th« faarfly da. 
on the political association* and its peculiar r.hararter,. 



low, translate that in terms of primary groups. 


Students "Well, he°d say that man considered first of all 
the forms and substance of government in order to under¬ 
stand primary groups®” 


A primacy fjrcup in Moscow is not a primary group in lie* Yorko 
And that has something to do vrith the fact that Hew York is a 
part of the United States and Moscow is a part of the Soviet Union® 




And therefor® — in other words, tiie primary group is always al- . 
reader noldod by the political society within which it occurs » 

You do not get-a pure priroary groiip anymore because the whole 
^^^S&Etects, decidedly, its parts. That is — Aristotle speaks here 
of — naturally, because he is concerned not only with describ* 
ing political society, but with finding out what is the best po® 
*Ht,*enT societyj and regarding the foully he # s not concerned with 
describing it, but with finding out what is the best fc«a of liv¬ 
ing together of husband and wife and of parents and chiMren ^ 

At tiie end lie gives the remark• stakes tlie remark about what 
the whole book is about, which he has not stated as clearly at 
the beginning* he says wo shall speak after we have node u new 
beginning and we shall first consider those ; 4 io have uiade asser® 
ticas regarding the best regime* That is the form in which I 
think tiiat should be translated: the best form of government is 
too narrow because when you speak of a fona of government in our 
ag® you inply a distinction between the governaent and tlie sover- 
eigo* The fom of government is something different from tlie 
farm of the sovereign Q That distinction is absent frcui Aristotle* 
The government is tlie sovereign, and therefore the so=called form 
of government means so much more than it weans today 6 It means 
the whole way of life of a society* Vie will come to that later* 
This is the thens, ihe guiding thene of Aristotle u o Politics : 
the beat regime* the best way of life of a human society* 'Why 
the governmental element is so important far tlie test way of life: 
that we must try to elaborate -*• t,o understand* but it isn 9 t — 
Aristotle doesn 5 t have a were prejudice in favor of politics, 
but that is based on certain reasonings concerning the peculiar 
contribution of govemiient to tlie way of life* 

Yes* I*n sorry we have to rush tilings only so much, but 
X sai d at tlie beginning that we will have a cursory reading of 
the whole Politics a and that means that we have to rush th-i 
raash, but everyone of you especially those who read papers 
— can contribute to the improvement of our procedure by comen® 
trafcing on the most important subjects in this whole presentation* 
That would make it easier* 





Aristotle 3 s Politics? Lecture U» April 7» I960 


. , # sensible people would uiah and tliat is here only implied* 
This is because* sensible people don*t wish for impossible things* 
That is somehow, in these olden tidies, taken for Granted* So 
the theme is cm the best political, associations, and tills is pos¬ 
sible only under the most favorable conditions; not always* Tills 
is best for those who can live to the highest degree according 
to wish* In other words you do not live on the liorth Pole for 
this project* There it would be impossible because there too 
iiuch energy were needed for keeping warm* And that energy is 
token away from other projects, and similar considerations* Or 
on the you could also take as on example*, how go on* 

"We must begin by investigating ideal f orris of govern¬ 
ment other tnan our own; and we must investigate not only 
forms which arc actually practised by states that are oc=» 
counted to be well governed* but also farms of a different 
order which have been designed by theorists and are held 
in good repute*” . v 

Uou let us stop here for a nunent* ilow here he reveals the 
word idea, whi.ch he avoided before* Aristotle says ve must also 
consider the other regimes which some of the cities use 5 ooue 
of the cities which ore reputed;, or which are said to ba uell 
governed by law* And if taere happen to be saue others which 
have been said by sane men — said, meaning only spoken, not in 
practice, not actually used =~ and which are reputed to be all 
righto how you see this point here* Aristotle says our theme 
is the best political association* Jut in order to prepare that 
study we look first at the other political associations t (a) tSaose 
uiiich are actually in us© in given cities, but not at all because 
there sene which have already such bad reputations, a bad smell 
to begin with, that no sensible man would waste his time on their 
study* So we are prudent mem we limit ourselves to those which 
are worth considering because they iiave at least the reputation 
that they have* This will prove to be Sparta and Crete and Car¬ 
thage, especially, us we shall see later* Jut Aristotle says 
also we vri.ll consider those which are not in actual use* but which 
ore only, as he would say today, on paper* Jut Aristotle — since 
they were not so bookish at that time as we are new, he°d say — 
which are spoken, which exist only in speech* Aivd here the most 
'C important example is, of course, Plato* Aristotle treats the 
actual constitutions, if I may use that tens writhe blueprint 
constitutions on the sane level* That^s important* .iristotle 
- is not such a narrow realist that he would disniss ths blueprint 
constitutions if they are .marie by sensible men, experienced men, 
without inquiring into then* You seem to be surprised by this 
observation? 


(Inaudible response}* 




Well, wbafc Aristotle ealln a spoken one* Vie -would say blue* 
print or in batik fom* Aristotle -says which are spoken* IIcvx 
let us go on* lieu wily do we do that? 

"Tire gala of such a discussion will be twofold* In the 
first planet^ vc sliall discover what is right, and wiiat is 
usefulo • * * H 

Yes: riiiit does not Mean here —-•fiat’s not what I would 8ay 0 
I would sa^ ths correct, because he doesn*t lave the connotation 
of Justice * So that the correct and the useful can be seen* 

You see, tlie useful is not as very correct* uOMOthing can be 
useful under wsry unfavorable circumstances * but it i3 not a cor¬ 
rect solution* Two different considerations* that # s dear* In 
other^words^ue can learn aoaethirig fresn these constitutions al- 
ready in existence, cither in practice or on paper* Yes? 

"In the second place, wnen we proceed to seek for scuething 
different from the forms of government ue have investigated, 
we shall not be thought to belong to t he class of tliinkers 
who desire at all costs to show their own ingenuity, but 
_ rather to have adopted our method. in. consequence af the de¬ 
fects we have found in existing forms0“ 

Isn«t that a strange reason? Isn’t It sufficient to say we 
look at then because we loci: at these other things because 
we can learn scssething frcci then* Aristotle adds here what he 
does in no ath&r book of his, another consideration* Lest we be 
accused of shewing off* Yen know? Aristotle wants to show there 
is need for a new investigation because of the defects of the 
associations which are already known, either from books or from 
practice* Wiry does he make this strange remark which he wouldn’t 
make in his Physics or in other places? 

Student answers: "One reason would be the political things 
are thing3 tliat can be known, at least in some way, at least 
in opinions 5 by everybody* * * » tt (Mr* Strauss* I don’t 
get it*) “Well, everybody has some opinion about political 
tilings, .whereas in physics or* . • **• 

Yes, but could one not be excused in a purely theoretical 
book too of trying to — be inspired by ambition by desire for 
novelty for novelty’s sake? 

(Inaudible answer)- 

Yes, but what has the second reasoning to do with that? 
(Student answers inaudibly)* Ko u he simply says he doesn’t want 
to be accused of wishing to shew off* Yes? (Student answers)* 
Yes, but why does he do that in the Politics? Well I think it 
is something Trry simples ambition is somehow more at heme in 


politic** than in academies* Aristotle was not a fool* Hc 3 d • 
that professors were , this IdLnd of things But there 

the inappropriatens 30 is so clear, but in politics a certain am¬ 
bition and a certain detracting,, t be refore, fra.i the 
is more taken far granted* It is not as shocking 0 * • «So Aris¬ 
totle — that has something to do tliat he is aware of the fact 
that even speaking as a theoretician about politics, he somehow 
takes on the character of a politician,, It has something to do 
tilth that* Hoi let us go on* 

"Our beginning must start from the point which is the 
natural starting-point of such a discussion* One of tliree 
alternatives .must be adopted* AH t)ie citizens must have 
all things in common; or they must have nothing in common; 
or they mast have some things in ccramon, and others not*" 

IIou tliat is a cowplete in that all cases are cov¬ 

ered by that: in everything* in nothing or in something* When¬ 
ever this simple logical procedure is helpful Aristotle avails 
himself of it, of course, as every sensible nan would* And then 
he disposes ixarsdiately of one: that the citizens should have 
nothing in canaoa* That is impossible: th^must at least have 
in common the place„ At least: seme, nore than that, but at least 
that* But still, which of the two other alternatives: all or 
some? hew that becomes such an enormously 

wise nan as Plato said they should have everything in common* 

So, in other words, Plato 8 s Re public is of the utmost importance 
because it is one of the basic alternatives in describing society* 
Aristotle regards it as a wholly wrong position to take, but, 
to begin with, logically, it is as important a possibility than 
the other widen Aristotle regards* The third which is possible 
is immediately impossible* on the face of it* The Platonic al¬ 
ternative is the. investigation to which he tiien turns* How, we 
cannot read that all, of course* I mention, only a few points 
here* A little bit later when he says — non; when he raises this 
question — in the Republic ox Plato, for there Socrates says* 
Will ycu read that'/ A few ’lines further on: six, seven, eight 
lines further an — that children and women should be in common* 

"It i3 certainly possible that the citizens should share 
children cud wives and property with one another* This is 
the plan proposed in the Republic of Plato,, where Socrates 
argues far the necessity of community of wives and children 
and community of property* We are thus faced by the ques¬ 
tion whether it is better to remain in our present condition 
or to follow the rule of life laid down in the Republic 0 n 


Yes: I would translate this more literally? er according 
to the lav written in the Repub lic * That is, I think ths expres¬ 
sion is deliberately chose :C ? 2 xIco , s Re public contains a written 
lav* This written law -» in other words Plato 1 * a Republic is not 
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sinply the rale of living intelligence 0 That would be entirety 
without basiso Tiierc is a law governing this ° r living &*• 
telligence* That is of sane taportance, l»'ovr when we look at 
Aristotle ®s account of Plato 8 s Heaublic one tiling Must be abso¬ 
lutely striking to every reader, and I fl m 3ure it struck Hr* Stein® 
tragero What are the institutions of Plato 1 s Republic^ the key 
institutions? (Ansiier; "Guardians*") That is not characteristic* 
l/e have guardians in Cidcago too: you could call then cops 0 (An¬ 
swer: "Jut he doe3 not consider tlio place of pl&losophy at alio*) 
Yes — complete silence about philosophy* In Plato a s Republic 
there arc three institutions: couxamity of uouen, children, proper¬ 
ty, idoat you way call absolute cosaoinisaj equality of the two 
sexes; and thirds and highest, the- rule of pliilasophcrs* And -■ 
Aristotle is absolutely silent-about .that* That seems to be gross¬ 
ly unfair to Plato* In other words, we can transform our initial 
impression of Aristotle *s pedestrian characterisation by simply 
saying Aristotle is ailent about the nest striking feature of 
Plato 0 a Republics the rule of p]liloaophcrs, How -could one defend 
Aristotle — 1 r=ean, not out of a childish desire to defend hta, 
but slnpty taking into consideration taut Aristotle was a serious 
nan, you know — rrso would 5*3t — simply who would not make an 
unfair criticise for the staple reason that an unfair criticism 
is uninstractive, and Aristotle wants to learn aoaething and to 
teach something. There is a school cf thought. I have- been told, 
which argues as follows: that Aristotle misunderstood Plato — 
that lias been said n tines, but this school of interpretati on 
goes on as follows and says every great thinker misunderstands 
every other great thinker, end Aristotle is only a beautiful exam¬ 
ple of that, and wiiich lias this very flattering and very ccialer¬ 
ting iiuplicatd.on 0 Those who do not misunderstand great thinkers 
are the mediocrities. That means, of course, far more: that the 
mediocrities are the only ones who are truly wise, because the 
man who understands n different positions of the highest order 
is, of course, wiser than a man who understands only one position. 
Hoar that., I think, is absolutely absurd, and only must be held 
up to ridicule. How why did Aristotle make this seemingly gross 
blunder, or permit this gross act of injustice, to be silent about 
Plato c s most splendid or extravagant proposal: that the philoso¬ 
phers sliould rule, bo you want to say something? 

"I was going to say that since he 0 a a philosopher, to tend 
to this point again n&ans stepping out into the role of 
politiciano n 

Yes, but still, after all, Plato 0 s reasoning — Plato is 
a ph i l osopher political reasoning. Yes? 

"It seems to ms that it was assumed that the people who would 
read this were aware of Platons philosophy and that Aristotle 
was only interested in disproving certain parts of Plate a s 
p hil osophy: numsJy* * « , the part about absolute comsunioao 
And so if he could disprove one portion of Plato 8 s ILr>ub.lic 
it uasn s t nscesssry for hta t a disprove the rest," 


ff 

Yes, out docs he Halt liiaoelf entirely to the caiaunlsEi 
issue acre? For example, look at the — he plainly discusses 
loveo The doesn^t arise and since he was speak** 

Inti about Plato* s ftoous proposal he also loYe s not be* 

cause it is relevant to coanunisa but it is because it is* how 
can X soy, tar second part, the second version of Platons famous 
proposal,, X thick that is not sufficient really, to say that, 
although it is cot md?purtunb a 


(Inaudible answer)* 

That is true, bat only in principle, .fe does not argue it 
out against Pluto htre, especially* but still there are o£r*r 
tilings which he lias said in the i/fchics which Iks repeats h*ra 9 
because they are pertinent to the argument here® Ho, I think 
the reason is much simpler. Plato — Aristotle re&d Plato 
very carefully * That 3 s alio Mow when you read the Republic 
carefully you see that the ;ihi3 osooiicrs are introduced only aa_ 
a means for an end. Later on they become an end, but they are 
introduced only as’ a means for an end. They build up this coin- 
nunist society uitli equality of tlie sexes and everyone is cuarmed 
by that proposal, aad then the question arises: how can we get 
.that duty, and in this connection the philosophers are introduced* 
The philosophers are introduced only as a i.leans for an end. Lew 
you can say that is one of Plato*3 jokes, and it is, in a way, 
true, but we have another proof* Plato wrote a summary of the 
Republic in the dialogue called the T&iasug o At the beginning 
Socrates gives the sunciary of a conversation they lied the day 
before and that makes sense only as a reference to the Republic. 

I mean not to the conversation of tiie Republic itself, butTSo 
a conversation in which Socrates told toe Republic to some 
peopleo You remember, the R epublic is not a~ dramatic dialogue 
but a narrated dialogue 0 Socrates narrates it to sesuaone, and 
in the Tiaaeu-s you see to whoa he narrates it* Hew in this sum¬ 
mary there is no reference to the rule of philosophers* So Plate 
emphasizes this thing which appears already from the Rep ubl ic: 
that the rule cf philosophers is, in a way, an afterthought* 

And today when people speak of the political part of the Republic 
which is a rather loose expression, they mean by that the“psrt'"^ 
preceding the introduction to philosophy 0 That has some basis 
in what Plato scans* So that is not due — in other words, Aris¬ 
totle is sit'nly precis® by sticking to the fundamental things which 
are ccnsainiaa and the role of the wecen 0 How, what then is the 
fundamental error cf Socrates in the Republic, according to Aris¬ 
totle? We cannot read everything: I will simariz© this point,, 

The fundamental error consists in Socrates 3 assertion that good¬ 
ness is identical with oneness* If goodness is identical with 
cnenoss that city is best which is on® to the highest possible 
degree, but a cccrxnlst city is more one than a oon-comsunist 
cityj hencej, a comrsnist city is best. The reply cf Aristotle 
is, gsnsraliy, this: of course, in one sense it simply must be 
oib, but it cucnat be ond beyoid a certain point without teasing 
to be a city* If it fccccscss too touch cma it becomes a household, 
and if it would beccoc ever mere one it wculd become a human in¬ 
dividual and hence, not a city® A city is necessarily an 





articulated thing consisting of nuiy human beings and even of many * 
of hiirian beings and this must bs the starting point for 
nyry plausible renark rej^arding the good city© There is a passage 
vft-i ch has a certain difficulty 'which we should reado It is toward 
the end of 12&L&, when he says — after he has referred to the 
Kthieso 

•It is a priiciple lAiich has to be observed even among free 
and equal citizens 0 They cannot all rule s&mltaneouslyj 
they mist therefore each have office for a year — or by 
suae other order of succession and for some other period© 

2h this usy it cones about that all are rulers, Just as if 
shoenakero and carpenters changed their occupations, and 
the sane rsen tiers not always shoemakers aid carpenters© 

It tiould be better indeed if the principle followed in the 
aits and crafts were also applied to the affairs of the 
political association? and fren this point of view it is 
better for the scene !«n always to be .rulers wherever possi¬ 
ble* Jut wiiere this Ideal is impossible s through the 
natural equality of ail the citizens — and also, it may 
be argued too, because justice requires the participation 
of all la office (whether office be a good thing or a bad) 0 • * « n 

t 

how what does he mean by that? And what does he mean in 
the context? Sow let us first see this; even if men are equal 
i 0 e 0 , even if there is no difference of kind* If they all are 
members of the same species; all ore free citizens — it is neces¬ 
sary that seme of than should bs ruled at a time and others bs 
rulers, because the qualitative difference between rulers and 
ruled is one crucial qualitative difference, qualitative multi¬ 
plicity within the city* This qualitative difference is compared 
by Aristotle,, for a moment, to the qualitative difference between 
shoemakers and carpenters© A city cannot be a city if it dcesn a t 
have craftsmen of various kinds, and Aristotle refers, then, in 
passing, to another possibility © There -might be =*> we might g© 

— under certain conditions, ve could have a clear cut, permanent 
distinction between rulers and ruled© Some people rule always 
and others are always ruled, and that is a preferable possibility, 
according to Aristotle© Let us keep this in mind for further 
reference© The word ideal is Barker n s can use, of course, and 
not there,, and should simply be that the best© The reasons 

are not stated© But the test is not always possible* You may 
have a multitude of citizens who are equal, and where, therefore, 
it would be unfair, and urr^rcrteble that some would be permanent 
rulers and otters permanent ruled© • Therefore, you can there only 
have ruling aad ruled in turn © There can only be an exchange 
of ruling and ruled and Aristotle gives &3 an — to illustrate 
this for a mcessrsh — and that is an indication of the reason why 
the permanent rulers would bs better, as if the oheemakers and 
carpenters would change every yoar© This year Mr* X is a ahes- 
makeri next year ks 3 s a carpenter, and vice versa© Bow, that 
is not desirable because vre heart t'o&t a jack of all trades cut 



mn tkorougly aware of all niceties of the arts wiiich cases with 
long time acd — I mean after experience* > And t.iat is of course 
tlie reason wijy rulers., rulers who accumulate the 

experience ai‘ govcmicnt. throu^icat their lives are preferable 
to people who are only temporary mlcrs 0 But Aristotle — notice 
this point in passing: what is best in itself is not always pos¬ 
sible, and uhere it is not po sslale it i3 not dust * and tills leads 
to a cr wj .4 distinction. f&iat is best is everywhere the same* 
liliat is .lust differs from rOUce to Place and froti time to tinOo 
That is the crucial ciiaracu-er of the Aristotelian Politic a 9 dis¬ 
tinguishing it from the doctrines which were developing: in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which tend*, at any rate, to 
develop a doctrine vliich would show what is just everywhere, and 
at all tines* Talcing the example of Hobbes® leviathan s there 
the key teaching is the teaching regarding sovereignty® VJhat 
arc the rights of tlie sovereign? And that means, of course, tliese 
are rights which a soverelipa must have at all times, in all places, 
regardless of circiu-iataices* For Jobbes, the best and the Just 
coincide* The. same is true, vitn minor modifications, of Locke, 
of Rousseau, Ten Paine and many ethers* And this little remark 
at the end when he say3 regardless of whether ruling is good or 
bad£ what does bo mean by that? That 9 s also a great question 
discussed in Plato 8 s R epublic * .well, the solution there is in 
Plato 3 a Republic is talas" that only those can be rulers who re® 
gard rulS^as^a nuisance, os a burden, as something bad* The 
ordinary politician or statesman regards ruling os a boon, and 
Aristotle says I don 8 t have to decide the question whether it 
is a boon or a burden* Whatever it nay be, if the citissns are 
equal both boons and burdens must be distinguished as equalo 
Otherwise, yon sound unjuss. If equal people get unequal burdera 
or unequal boons 0 Be develops, then, the point further on and 
states the principle very clearly* The erfci of the polls is not 
properly described by unity, although some unity is essential, 
but by self-sufficiency* as be has said here before s a society 
Sfelf-sui^ficient for the actualization of - nan 9 s. potentialities a 
The kind and degree of unity to be demanded from the city or for 
the city depends on the function of the city* We cannot simply 
speak of unity without considering that function. Row Plato — 
we cannot go into that. XT we would consider Plato 8 s doctrine 
carefully llato, in his way, cf course considers all these 
things. The difference is very subtle and does not cone out in 
— each remark which Aristotle makes, not because Aristotle is un¬ 
fair. He brings out the salient point very clearly but he says 
Plato obscures certain tilings which Plato himself admits and even 
, emphasises. Row let us consider the question for one moment, 
what is Platons concern in the Republic ? Why did he make these 
outlandish proposals? Of absolute cswaminism? Let us scy thias 
cecmunism means the abolition of privacy, aad that is Platons 
explicit intention* Plato goe3 beyond present-day ccraanniam 
not ©nly because of the ccraum/by of woman and children but the 
abolition of privacy is very strict. Rot only the police,, how¬ 
ever it nay be called, but everyeia, can enter everyone “s room 
at any time in Plato 3 s Republic* That is abolition of privacy 0 


Jiow why doan Plato do that? Wliat is tl» reasoning behind 
that? Privacy means to have a splife'ro where you are somehow ex® 
eapb from the city, from supervision by the city — where you 
can do what you please* And therefore that creates a tension 
to the city© Here there is a private sphere and there there is 
Pa public sphere* Plato fallows 5 in a wey, the logic of politics 
\ or of patriotism by soying full dedication to the polio demands 
j abolition of privacy« Or differently stated, a city, a political 
[ society to be good rrnst be inspired by fraternity* There must 
not be strangers living side by side, but there mat be frater® 
nity, strictly understood* It does not avoid, as it is in the 
French formula, but strictly understood* Uc» to be strictly un¬ 
derstood it means literally that all citizens ore brothers c It 
cleans a reduction of the city to the family or tire household* 
llou what docs family mean? That neons tliat all tiic members are 
kindred by caxion descendenis frun tlie same father and the same 
mother« That, of course, doesn a t spell out Plato 8 o doctrine quite 
w&H, although saacthii^; like it i3 suggested* We liavu at least 
the aa^ie motner z same father or motherland, stemming from the 
same soil* I cannot go into tills extremely interesting subject 
_ which raises the great question of incest* Tou see, one could 


perhaps say this* in Plato*s Republic you have the strongest bond 
! . cocng tlie citizens throu^i incestT 7 That 8 s a very paradoxical 
element because obviously A marries B, but in Plato 8 a .Republic 
it means a brother carries a sister* That is the practical mean- 
ing of the abolition — of the reduction of the polls to the house¬ 
hold* I cannot go into that although that is of the utmost im¬ 
portance, because the reasoning is roughly this: the institution 
of incest is the basic institution by which civilisation stands 
or falls, but what the rationale of these coaaands, of these pro¬ 
visions are* is difficult-to say* Plato suggests this reasonings 
we have the family which is self-sufficient for procreation^ but 
not self-sufficient for defense — much too small a unit* There¬ 
fore it is necessary to enlarge tiie household so that we arrive 
at a society which is large enough for defense* One must over¬ 
come peril; ths sobers oft he family to many outside of the fam¬ 
ily so as to establish strong bond3 among the members of that 
- larger unit — among the citizens* How that means one must for¬ 
bid incest* . The forbidding against incest forces the member of 
that family to marry outside, and against this background can 
one understand the paradox of Pic.to 3 s Rerr jhlic where you — in 
the Republic a one can say, Plato esqwidmenis with the notion that 
you can have the strongest bends among the cambers of the polls 
through incest* That is the groat — one of the great paradoxes* 
But "less paradoxically stated* Plato tries to combine the virtues 
of the household * dorAlv ky^.t'cb^ract^7~s^the~v^^e‘^or^he^ 
city„ sufficiently large for gclf-3ufficieagy 0 how why is this 
not possible according to Aristotle? 


He discusses this proposals in the Reptile all call every¬ 
one and everything miss* Shall we turn WTSat'J 1261116* At 
this paints for so it is believed that this is a sign that toe 
city is one* 





•iiver. if it were the supreme good of a political association • 
that it should lxave the greatest pussihle unity, this unity 
does not -appear to follow from the formula of 8 All men say¬ 
ing “Iline" and "Hot nine” at tius saiae tine 8 , which, in the 
view of Socrates, is the index of the perfect unity ©f a 
polioo The word 8 all 5 has a double sense* If it be under¬ 
stood in the first sense, ti*c object which Socrates desires 
to realise nay perhaps be realised in a neater degree: each 
and nil separately will then say ®ily wife® (or # Ify son 9 ) 
of one and the sane person; and each and all separately will 
speak in the came way of property, and of every other con- 
cerrio Jut it is not in the sense of •each separately® that 
n!H who have children and wives in ccumon will actually speak 
of them* They trill all call them ®Iiine 3 s hut they will do 
so collectively, and not individually g The same is true, 
of property also* all will call it 8 lline 8 ; but the will do 
so iu the sense of ® all collectively 8 , and not in the sense 
of 8 each separately 3 o It is therefore clear .that there is 
a certain fallacy in tnc use of the term. 9 all 9 0 It is a 
term which, like the similar terms 9 both® and ® odd® and 8 even 9 
is liable by its ambiguity equally to breed captious argu¬ 
ments in reasoning* We may tlssrefore conclude that the for¬ 
mula of °all men saying *^ine" of the same object® is in 
one sense scoethint; fine bub impracticable 9 and in another 
sense in no wise conducive to haxtocay** 

Do. you understand that? What does he mean by the twofold 
meaning of all saying Mins and Hot Mine at the same time? That 
can be said «— Aristotle says distributively, we may say, and 
collectivelyo For eacsspie, all men do the same tiling: say, all 
, nil pay •faeces; that # s distributlvely* Each does 
±t« But when you say collectively we all elect the President; 
not *~=> I mean there is not a single individual who can say I elect 
the President, but we all do it* That urs the two different mean¬ 
ings* How what does it mean in application to our cose? Distri- 
butively, each will call the some thing or woman or child mine* 
iiach will call the same thing mins 0 What is the consequence? 
(Student answers: "It doesn a t belong to any of them*") Yes, they 
will fight* I mean, think of it in practical terms to mean some¬ 
thing which cannot be jointly enjoyed like an apple, for example* 
You see immediately where you get* Only by distribution and by 
different pecplts saying of different apples that 3 s mira could 
there be peace 0 How wiiat is the alternative? Ai l men call Hie 
cenmon things mine* So no ocs will say I, as this individual, 
regard this as my property, but in the sense in which he says 
1 elect tie President* :•-a.isly, we all elect the President* That 
is — Aristotle says that c s beautiful, but not possible* Why? 
Because nobody will ever get that tiling* It will remain ccmaan 
property* It cannot be appropriated* So that sounds fins; it 
is impossible o The ether is manifestly leading to enmity and 
the destruction* 

Questions "Why do the children have to be appropriated?° 





% 

Uell. o o .1st us as suae that all regard all men, regard 
all children, as their children* That he discusses later: this 
Xb the most undesirable salntlcaa because, it is as good to have 
no father than to have all as fathers of all* That he develops 
later on* VOiat he tries to make clear was now only a certain 
anbdguity in the very formulation. — in the formulation, all say 
ef the same, it B s mine® And think of the two different cases: 
your taxpayer, your President® When you are tax-paying it is 
yours alone, not someone else® Your President is the President 
not of you in particular, bat of you as a member of the coturarai— 
ty, i 0 e® collectively — not Individually. That is® he wants 
first to p*ak« clear only a fundansental fallacy implied in this 
fomulao The specific reasoning ne gives later® Now 
let us go on where we left off® 

"hot only docs it not conduce to harmony: the formula also 
involves an actual loss® What is cannon to the greatest 
number gets the least amount of carc 0 Hen pay most atten¬ 
tion to what is tiicir cam: they care less for what is ecu® 
won; or, at any rate, they care for it only to the extent 
to which each is irxiividually concerned® Even where there 
is no other cause for'!imttention, uen are more prone to 
neglect their duty wlien they think that another is attending 
to it: tills is exactly uhat happens in domestic service, 
where rnacy attendants arc scxietii.its of less assistance tlian 
a few® . The scheme of Plato means that each dtisen will 
have a thousand sons: t.iey will not be t*ie sons of each ci¬ 
tizen individually: any and every son will be equally the 
son of any and every father; and tlic result will be that 
every son will be equally neglected by every father®" 

That is the point which «® where it would became clearer® 

The crucial point of the — one a s own® Ws can also say the pri¬ 
vate, to make it quite clear® The distinction between the caa® 
non and the private must be preserved® so much so tiiat even the 
common must, in sene way, be private: meaning, it must be acme® 
one°s business* for example, to be the general® Otherwise, if 
you give the responsibility to many, no one will regard it sus 
his business, and the tiling will be neglected® That is the point 
ubere the question of one 11 s own, or the private, cones in® how 
this is, frea Aristotle «s point of view, the fundamental error 
of cocnainisa, of Plato °s in particular, but of everyone: tiiat 
Idle most c canon, we can say, the simply universal, is tiie most 
private, the most intimate® Only under that condition would com® 
raandffli be himanly a solutions tiiat the most cacoon® • » ® is the 
nost personal, the most intimate® ilow I have spoken of tiiat be¬ 
fore, I believe® I don®t know whether it was in this seminar 
or tiie other® Yes, I think that was when I discussed what Aris¬ 
totle mans by saying tiiat raaa i3 the most social of all beings® 
of all animals®, I-ian is more soci al tlian any beast and so 
be is an animal which possesses reason or speech Pure thourfob® 
pare and truo thought alone makes possible a perfect union among 
imuan beings® Jivary other union is loss perfect® Think of bodily 
union as encompassing tiiat® bodily union can never be as perfect 
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pnri call never be this full identity of feeling which you can have, 
to take the extreme case. In the case of a nattieiaatical demo nstra¬ 
tion where there is full iclerrtitY of the thowftt in each niixland 
at tim sane tioe«, knoulcdi^e tiiat ue bo th tliink tlie same tiling, 
ftftly far thin reason cragronlso. is Impossible® Tiiat is, 
one can say, Aristotle^ reasoning, because l€j 
tion is not an association of thlriking beings regarding their 
thou^itso These are livings beings which possess reason, aninals 
possess reason, but which haw also sct.iothing else tlian 
reason® How wliat is that? Uhat is tlie reason why — what is 
the fiuxIar.icnfcsuL reasons of privacy? b’hat is that which makes 
privacy earthing which carnet be overcome? Plato has said that, 
although he hasn»t said it clearly in the Re public , but rather 
in the passage of tin* Lam,that single passage of - the Laws in 
which lie refers to tlie ltcpubliOo It is either 719 — ne — 7u9j 
lows, 7U9, where lie speaks' - *!? difference between tlie Set up 
of the Laws and tt*c set up of tie ItepubliCo In the depublic — 
that is almost in tlieae teams ~ everytliing is made common 
except the things which ore, by nature, private — which are, 
by nature, not collec tivizable s if I nay use this word® Every¬ 
thing else can be collLctivizedo That is, for us, a paradoxical 
thought, because we think the mind or the consciousness is the 
riost privateo That was not Plato 8 s view, but tlie body 0 The body 
is the least ccatarnilcahi*® OX that ue have seen mazy examples® 

If one man lias hunger, we can have the greatest compassion and 
sympathy with the hungry mass* ue don°t have tlie hunger® Or lode 
at — too though*, I 8 m taking new mental piiencmena which are ob¬ 
viously inseparable from the body® The body is necessarily each 
one 8 s oun body® and because man is a bodily Being cannunlsm is 
±pnos3iab3n Pure minds caald iiave such a perfect communism® 

If one would go, which I cannot do here, to liars, for example, 
one would see that at the origin of Haro: 8 s thouglrt there lies 
such a notion® The Cerman philosophers had developed a certain 
doctrine and tlie peradexy of Mane is that he believes he can have 
cairztanisa, not in spite of tlie bo<ty, but through the body, tlirough 
bodily labor® » « « I cannot go into tiut here® 

Man is not a purely thinking being, but an animal® There¬ 
fore lie has tilings which ait: ineradicable his own, and tlierefore 
there must bs private property® Tlie first is a very simple 

ones the most elsmenbary form of appropriation® This point has 
been elucidated very clearly® ® ® ® The most elementary farm ©f 
impropriation is eating because tliat you knew from everyday ex¬ 
perience® Once you have sametiling, I don 9 t say in your mouth, 
but surely once you liave swallowed it, it cannot possibly belong 
to anyone else® That is absolute appropriation and Locke builds 
his argument for private property on tliia fact which is in a cer¬ 
tain agreement with vliat both Plato and Aristotle teach® How 
there was someone who — yes? 

"I don°t think« however, reasoning from this analogy of Lccke°s, 
tliat it Q s self-evident that possession is required for in¬ 
timacy® la other words, the assumption of Aristotle is that 
tlie relation of father to sen, and a fatherly relation^ can 
also be a relation of husband to wife, the heterosexual re- 



latloaa* poosiUbB* Is tills possible without possession?” 

- Xes, it all depends uhat you mean by thato I mean, IT you 
wan *•*•£& implied in poaoesrdvenssso Did you mean tluit7 
That would be partly taken care of by mutual possession* 

4 . 

”1/611 r^y point is, ills analogy, fox- example, of food, is — 
doesn^t seem to hold 0 because when food is consumed — 
once you eat it, no one else can eat it 0 a 

Jut the question is whether this elementary fact docs not 
have oonseqtsences on the less elementary reality Aristotle did 
speak of o But I wanted to say only one thing whore there is agree¬ 
ment between Plato and Aristotle, and that concerns the fact that 
there arc things wlxicii are, by nature, private, so that they c an- 
not bo collectiviao.d « — and that is a primarily* tiie body,, accor¬ 
ding to Plato, and Aristotle would adult tiiat* Aristotle«s argil® 
went means, fUndsaaentally, this* That lias consequences on tii» 
Li^iest levels a because man is a bodily being he nm»t ixave 'pri¬ 
vacy* and this privacy also requires then* on a higher level, 
private property e because privacy would bo imaginable on tiie ha® 
cis of corcon property* For example, if all men could live in 
barracks and it would be an iron role, punishable by deaths that 
no one may eater anyone J s others s rooms without their permis¬ 

sion, tiiat Is, permission of the occupier there* I mean you can 
ltave privacy without private property* You cun have it 3 hut 
Aristotle®a argisasat can also be stated an follows* the basic 
privacy adasittod by ELato is tlx; body* That leads to privacy 
in tixs canrscn sense of the tens: v» will find a simple example 
later on* und then that leads an a higher level to private prop¬ 
erty, as also required* We must follow that* I only try to bring 
it down to the principle involved* The fuct tliat man is not simply 
rational a and then I don’t think of the fact of passions and so * 
that is derivative* The basic fast is the body* tte? fact that 
man has a body willed cannot possibly — arid its parts — wiiich 
cannot possibly cctnunicated as such, which arc essentially a 
wan's own, loads to the rejection of ccmminisra in Aristotle p s 
argiaiscbo im must proceed step by step 0 Yes? 

u In this section v&icre he refers to the father and son re¬ 
lationship baling destroyed by every son having, say, a 
thousand fathers, and therefore having.ncoaa, does he mean 
that this will be pernicious to the physical development 
or to the existence of the child — n 


Why don’t you wait a moment — we cats to it* Aristotle 
will bring out this more clearly in the sequel* Irihat Aristotle 


has in mind is smeething which you all kncw>, but he will develop 
it, nevertheless* for your,, os well as for mine and everyone <slsa°c 


In 1262a 


so Z suggest tliat we go on 0 let re see* Where were we? 


•U 


T* *v*. 


sentence; where ha says it is better 


to be one s own ixjphsy, another nears raphes/,. than to b a ssa 
in this way,, ?.hat ,J s the ar.eifer- to your qv«*?tdcn<> If ysxi have ®- 
tbe whole relation becomes watered clown,, Well, w» can read that* 



I 



« 0 0 0 I thought that. Pluto® c Ideal vaanH absolute eccarii- 
nality of fathers and cons but rather that in practice it 
would seen to uc that as Plato had it worked out that 
these children would be kept with tlie parents for a cer¬ 
tain number of years and then put into private classes to 
be instructed so tliat they t.'ouldn*t be — they would not 
ccMpote with tin (rest of remark inaudible) •" 


Uo. %fliat Plato x^eans is absolutely no one is supposed to 
ifiMM who his parents and Ids children arc* That 8 a the idea be— 
f .-rwiwp! otherwise privacy would develop uhich Plato regards, in 
the SopubliCg as such an evil*, 


"Then I nust be thinking of something else where the child- 
ren stay with their parents* I guess it was iiparta a ” 

Oh, Sparta was not coi.munistiBj no, no* I think, Mr© 
Steintrager.. if you go on where you left off trust would be the 
best* 1262a, be ginning 0 

. > 

"There is still a further objection * Each citizen, when 
he says °IIine B of any child who is prosperous or the re¬ 
verse, -1s speaking fractionallylie does not mean that the 
child is wholly a Hinn% but only that, he is “Mine 8 to the 
extent of a fraction determined by tins total minber of ci¬ 
tizens© When lie says “He is mine 6 or C K<3 is so-and-30 8 o a , 
tlie term “Mine 8 or “So-and-so®3 8 is used with reference to 
the whole body concerned — the whole thousand, or whatever 
nay be the total nuraber of citizenso Even so lie cannot be 
surej for tixere is no evidence who had a cliild bom to him, 
or uhethar. If one was bom, it managed to survive 0 V/hich 
is tiie better system — that each of two thousand^ or ten 
thousand, persons should say “Mine* of a child in this frac¬ 
tional sense, or that each should say “Mine 3 in the sense 
in which the ward is no used in ordinary states? As things 
are, A calls by the name of 3 My son 0 the same person whesa 
B calls by tlx name of “My brother* 5 C calls him “My 
cousin 0 i P y E, and so forth call Mm “My relative 8 , because 
he is somehow connected tilth them.; either closely or distant¬ 
ly, and whether by blood or by aarriagaj while besides these 
different modes of address X and 1* may use still another, 
and call Ilia “My claaaan 5 or 9 I!y tribesman® 0 It is batter 
to be own cousin to a man than to be his son after tho Pla¬ 
tonic fashion©" 

Bo you see the point? That is the answer to your question,. 
You see, it bee cues absolutely watered downs it becomes a mere 
convention tlx&t you G«y of people younger than you, “These are 
my sons and my daughters© 11 You have not the slightest reason 
to assume that these are your sons and daughters* It beccs^ss 
a sere label,, The element of affection* which issues of both, 
casnot subdivide and therefore psopls will not — now, as Aris- 
sa/s the cities cmr* people, generally spackiag, take 
six intortst in their children — aro concurred with thaia© How 
cam you be concerned with paople who are your sons and daughters 
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only' In naira*? And oven a cousin in the second degree now that, 
neona something to you, provided — you know, if it»s your grand¬ 
parents or groat grandparents and so, and that cleans acs'ietiiing 
to youo But there it doean 3 t moan anything because one 0 3 own 
lias been abolished,, 

»Ih other wards, Aristotle is not concerned that those people 
— well, nobody will take an interest in those children so 
that tiie will not have difficulty surviving» ,t 

Oh, they can be taken cars of by sufficient police methods 
and so* I nean, the nurses and hospitals do tiiat all tlio time* 

That would not be tlio problem but tills particular affection which 
children should have they are most likely to (jet when tt»y are 
brought up by people who regard then as their own, their own flesh 
and bloodc 1 noan why have the words like step-father, stepmother, 
foster father, fester neither, such sliglrtly cwipTiLat^nean^jngs? 
£ven in the best cases compared with the' sisple parents — vhy? 
Because there is Gone truth to this assumption,. There can be 
foster fathers who are better than natural fathers, without ques¬ 
tion, but that is not the rule 0 Yes? 

tt Wouldn ? t the Platonic formulation deal with the objection 
that affection can arise between two people as, for esccapls, 
a teacher and a student, wiiich sm .13 to me Plato might new 
quite easilyo And this affection would also lead to azi area 
of privacy which of caamuniaao" 

Yes, but wiiat does Plato do for that reason? Well, Plato 
is not proved, as you know, and so he pubs it in tins strongest 
terns and he says there are all kinds of bodily relations n We 
don s t have to think of extremes, but simply t Quelling, and even 
kissing', he speaks of — is adaittabls undar certain conditions 
as a reward far particular heroisn in war, for exampleo So, in 
other words, these privacies ere publicly instituted for the sake 
of the public* 1 mean, especially that these fellows, in the 
i of hetercsaxual relations should generate more children 
than the otherso how teachers, and this kind of thing «» tiiat 
would emerge in an important level only among the rulers* the 
philosophers, and tiuit is an entirely different sphere « You knew, 
the mind is so much tie preponderant consider aid. cuo In addition, 
the political function is 0 Surety, there are 

holes in Plato 5 a thing and no one knew that better than Plato 0 
Plato was experimenting with that for certain reasons which ue 
cannot discuss while we are trying to make seme sense of Aristotle* 

(Change of tape) 0 

Well, I think vie must, new, go on, and we have to skip quite 
a few things® If you will givs your book I will find — X262b7 
— let us take page paragraph So 
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"Generally, a system such as Plato suggests nnst produce 
results directly opposed to those uhicn a systeu of proper¬ 
ly constituted laws should produce, And equally opposed to 
tiie very object for xmi&h, in Ills view, tills ccnmnity of 
wives and children ou,:nt to be instituted© Maternity is 
generally held to be the cliief good of states, because it 
la the best safeguard against the danger of civil disaen® 
sionso Plato hinself particularly cot jnends tno ideal of 
the unity of tiie states and tiiat unity is comonly held, 
and expressly stated ty Plato, to be tiie result of frater- 
- nlty© We nay cite tire argument of tlic Synpositg.i 0 © » © M 

Does lie say fraternity? That is wrong: friends! &p© That 8 s 
really in his reading here — friendship, which has trie clear 
connotation of love, in Greek, philia© 

"We nay cite tiie argoraent of tiie Symposium, where, in the 
discourse on lave, Aristophanes is r.&cie, as wt all knew, 
to speak of two lovers desiring in the excess of their 
8 friendship 11 to grew together into a unity, and to be one 
instead of two© How-in tiie case of two lovers, the result 
of an excessive desire f or a unity must be either tiie dis= 
appearance of both of then into a new being, or the disap¬ 
pearance of one of .them into tiie other » M 

Do you see that? I man, if the lovers seek perfect union, 
as they are said to seek according to Aristophanes 9 story, then 
either they are destroyed er wholly one or — sene mixture of 
tiie two will survive, but they cannot both survive Hie union© 
Yes? 


"But in the case of the political association the result 
of an excessive desire for unity would bs different: it would 
- be merely a watery sasrt of fraternity 0 © « o* 

Of love, of friendship, yes© 

*© © © a father would be very little disposed to say 8 Mine 9 
of a son, and a 3on would be as little disposed to say ’•Mine 9 
of a father© Just as a little sweet wins, mixed with a great 
deal of water, produces a tasteless mixture, so family feel¬ 
ing is diluted and tasteless when family names have so little 
meaning as they have in a constitution of the Platonic or¬ 
der, and when there is so little reason for a father treat¬ 
ing his sens as sons,, or a sen treating his father as a 
father, ©r brothers ecu another as brothers© Thera are two 
things which particularly move men to care for an object 
and to feel affection for that object© One of them is that 
the object should belong to yourself: the other is that you 
should like it© neither of these motives can exist among 
men who live under a constitution such as the Platonic©“ 

So, in other words., the nbensaaaan of friendship sr love 
is inselnfriy linked up tilth ons 8 s own, with privacy©' There are 
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two things whicfo to the highest decree make uen earing for sene- 
one and loving* one c s own and the precious^ one®5 own and the 
preciouancssa The preciousness goes together with rarity? I think 
that is what Aristotle neans* If something is very common — v;e 
don*t love air* Well, after cone one lias tried to strangle us, 
for a noi.ient 0 'oat not ordinarily« Jut the pi^ious is a rare 0 
liow if you have a thousand sons — iit 0 Tliawis* in his caimenfcary, 
gives this cxaaple, that single children — xty arc they so fre¬ 
quently spoiled? because of their preciousness — they are the 
only oneso If tiiere are ten, is a reaso n a ble watering down 

of the maternal and paternal affection and which, perhaps, is 
better than tills kind of preciousnoss© Jut, in otiier words* ons a s 
own essentially outers this thing 0 This gives — by the way, 
here is his reference to Aristophanes which is of some interest, 
periiaps not in connection with this seminar in particular;, bit 
I would like to mention that© Tbs point which Aristophanes makes 
in ills speech In Platons banquet is that love is horizontals mean¬ 
ing two beings try to iini'txTaST’bcccrie a perfect union, and the 
Platonic doctrine of eros is that eras is vertical — towards 
something higher 0 And therefore thu equality cf the lovers* of 
sexual lovers,, for example, can only be understood in terms ©f 
a vertical loves namely* the lovers wish Hie saapetercity of 
the human race 0 They are concerned not. simply with their union 
'hut lath the sesapeternity of the human race, sccaething higher 
than they„ For Aristophanes, love is simply horizontal =*> and 
that is the Platonic system — Aristophanes refers to ito How 
what Aristotle s s criticism here* of Plato, suggests is tills % and 
that i3 a very interesting thought which I subuiit to those of 
you who are interested in tills kind of things that in the Republic 
Plato himself seems to make the uistaka for which he reproved 
Aristophanes in the banq uet -=» to have the froT^T/myn of union in 
a horizontal w&y© llierely mention this to you because it may 
give you food for thought 0 By the way, tiiat is by no means far 
fetched because Plato' J s Republic is a reply, an extraordinarily 
ingenious reply to a c i^ec^'oT^riatcphana s in which caranunisa 
was suggested, The Assembly of Women, but this only in passing 0 
Let us go on where wa leit oif 0 

"There is still a further difficulty© It concerns that 
part of Plato a s scheme which may be called the transposi¬ 
tion of ranks, under wiiich children bom to parents in the 
inferior rank of farmers and craftsmen are to be trans¬ 
ferred to the superior rank of the guardians, and vice versa 
children barn to parents in the superior rank are to be 
transferred to the inferior* Hew such transposition is ac¬ 
tually to be effected is a matter of great perplexity^ and 
in any case those who transfer such children, and assign 
them their new pSace, will bs bound to knew who are the 
children so placed and with wucci they are being placed 0 
In addition, these problems of ass-alt, unnatural affection, 
and hcmicrldOj, which have already been mentioned will be 
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raised even wore by t.Ma part of his schema* Transposition 
of ranks will mean that tliose transferred fra 1 tlie rank of 
guardian to an inferior rank will cease for tne future to 
address the guardians as brothers, or children, or fathers, 
or mothers, as tiie case nay bej and it will have the cane 
effect for those who have been transferred to a superior 
-. ranke Such persons will thus lose entirely ary deterrent 
which provides against tne ccmniscion of these offen® 

seSo 

■■This any serve as a determination of the issues raised 
by the idea of coi.unnnity of wives and cliildren 0 n 

What he means is thiss tiurt's a special point of criticism* 

The baby transferred fTon tiie lower class to the guardians -® 
you know, in the scheme of Pluto°s Republic ■*» nay very well beat 
or leiii bis own father« For I® becomes a guardian, say a police™ 
nan 0 In that function, he way very wall kill his father without 
knowing it* I«ow this would lead to —> in other words, lie consults 
a terrible crime and he does not have tiie possibility of purga® 
tion fr cn tiie crii^a s religious purgation, because he does not 
know thato Impious deeds w ill be done without the possibility 
of purgation* Similar considerations apply also to incest 0 I 
mention this only because that is one of tiie parts — Aristotle 
argues here from cannon opinion* There are certain cctmon opinions 
regarding what is pious and inpious and he accepts them* Plato 
does not do that* Plato 9 s Ite paolic is a very iconoclastic book* 
Plato reduces the pious, tbs uojy^ to the usefulo He makes ex® 
plicitly the remarks we will regard only those marriages as holy 
silica are useful* Aristotle does not do that, and we must keep 
this in mind* On tho contrary, lie keeps these standards intact* 
How vie have to read a few more passages «■» can you turn to 1263a!!* 
That is about half a page later, cast be, when he speaks about 
the problem of privacy* 

"When the cultivators of tiie soil are a different body from 
the citizens who Own ±t P . the position will be different and 
easier to handle; but when the citizens who own the asil 
are also its cultivators, the problems of property will cause 
a good deal of trouble* If they do not share equally in 
work and recompense, those who do more work and get less 
recompense will be bound to raise complaints against those 
who get a large recompense and do little work. Indeed it 
is generally trua that it is a difficult business for men 
te live together and to be partners in ary form of human 
activity, but it is specially difficult to do so when prep® 
erty is involved, FeHcw=travelero vho are merely partners 
in a Journey furnish an illustrations they generally qu&r® 
rel about ordinary matters and take offence on petty ccca® 
sioas. So,, again, the servants with whom we are most prone 
to take offence are those who are particularly employed in 
ordinary everyday services** 
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You see* ’that has vary raich to do with privacy® One can 
put it this way perhaps: the lower and pettier tfrie tilings are* 
the greater tie need for privacy* That is? we begin with the 
fact tiiat the parts of the body atxi the body is not coxiumcuble* 
and tiiea we see tiiat taacdiately reflected in these lower and 
petty things* Vflien we got nervous because people are too close 
on us: in barracks* in boats* or wherever it may be© And then 
vo gradually ascend to that* And precisely in lov/er and potty 
things* precisely because property is not such a hi^i thing* is 
it necessary to make it private* because it will lead to constant 
annoyances* And now this Question which he raises there* that 
eaie work iuurd and get little, and some work — the opposite f 
this problem^ of course* arises under any form of cotr&ainiaao 
Does any of you remember hew Lenin solved this problem in his 
State and Revolution? decause ise has to admit tiiat such shirkers 
night con£ up even on this — after the caiplete collectivisation 
of the meaxi3 of production*. There are people who can cut comers 
under any caaaditions and such a nodical regeneration of human 
nature will not be brought about by the socialisation of tlie means 
of production* Well, the state will wither away and it will have 
withered away in the end 0 ^Uf coarse* there will no longer be 
courts of law* Uhat do you do in such a.case? I forgot the words 
do you remember? 


"lie says that socialism for the time being is sort of a capi- 
holistic system where each asan will receive according to 
uhat he puts into the system*" 

lio* no* finally — but — when you have — 

"Ohs well* after the state withers away then every sum will 
become so accustomed to working to K 

Yes* bet there is one pasr^a^e in which Lenin admits,, sene- 
what {pmdgingjy* that even then you night find this kind of shir¬ 
kers o Well* his suggestion is consistent and at the same tine 
outrageous* which is perhaps not «*well* X 3hculdn 1, t have said 
at the cane tine: a type of lyrchingo Tlie other workers will take 
care of him* but there is no longer a law for it* so there is no 
possibility of a real fair investigation wlietlier tills particular 
individual is or is not a shirksr® Good* Low lot us see* Let 
us read the summary Judgment on the Republic in X263bl£* frh ^ t 
this legislation has a beautiful faee 0 


*Le gislati on such as Plato proposes uay appear to wear an 
attractive face and to argjss benevolence *• 

Yes —■ may seam to be net tssevelent — seem to be philan¬ 
thropic D Philanthropic in tbe primary Greek sense: love of hu® 
man boirgSa It had a very limited meaning originally» It could 
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be used &5 Socrates eccaddcnally f&y&% sate pe *pole love dngSj, 
others love tsird», and he loves huon beings* i'hat exist?* 
It did not* Itave this full neaning which it took «n later 


"The he a re r receive a it gladly, Lhinkirig that everybody 
will feel tam'cc eveiylx/ly el&e $*»*, marvel! semfte of 
fr&tcrnCty — all the more as 1A*/ evils new existing under 
ordinary Jfor.is of goveranent (lawsuits ab*»dt contrasts^ 
convictions for perjury, and obsequious flatter ios ?£ the 
rich) are denounced aw due to tire absence of a syrtea .of 
conaa prc 4 »ertyo Hat*.- of these evils, however* is due to 
the absence of casairriLati. They all aria** frau ti« wiciwed- 
ness oi £ fcc.au nature 


;&cian nature ic a crininiilly bad translation because.•■'f 
wickedness*, Aristotle would never say hunan nature is wicked,, 

“Indeed it is a fact of- observation that those who own com* 
non property, one* share in its rianugtAienbe are far t*ore »f* 
ten at variance with one another than those viio iiavr proix a> 
ty in severalty —> though those %dio are at v.jri«i«t .lu con¬ 
sequence _f sharing, in pro;*.rty look to us few in nu. ; «‘^r 
when v- c-npart ttym with tuc mass of i*-use who awn their 
property t rivutely* 

“Another consideration most also be pres&ed* Justice 
deuands that we aaaojU tastt into account rwt only ti«* evils 
frui which nui will bd liberated wt«n once they have tamed 
their property into a cannon stocky but also the benefits 
of which they will be deprived u The life which they *r* to 
live appears to be utterly Impossible „ n 


Yes 0 That is the conclusion; conacmiaa is utterly impossi¬ 
ble, iieaiiing thus demand for privacy without which vs cannot live 
tfell and pleasantly are not fulfillado There will «s a constant 
uxtcsity of friction.* But also ? the constant iiJterfer*-*Hcs with 
unoti».r relis*» l, u life in the most petty things'; this Is unbear¬ 
able« There is one pashsc* which we should also read — in 126 ua„ 
the beginning, where be mures toe general remarks but one raust 
not ignore —*• 

*We are bound to pay e«ie regard to the long past and t-be 
passage of the years* in which these things would not have 
gone unnoticed if they had been really good 0 Almost every¬ 
thing mo seen discovered already; though some of the things 
discovered have not been coordinated 9 and suae, thou;£\ known^ 
are not put into practice*,* 

Yeo 9 let us stop hers* That is a very characteristic remark 
which — and very important for Aristotle 0 Vihat does fas cron 
by that? That can easily be misunderstoado I c*aa y if everything 
is already ks*w», Arist#ala*c political science would se«a to 
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have tl« function to aateratand t*at is, ond t “ a ^ >0 “ t 
should be. abet does be tzy here, as a Batter of.fart? -£« 
She say? X ncan, >*y <fc»a Aristotle*? .for the 

best poUty nafce ounce? The duplication is — of 
toiuiiy — is the best polity does not exist and, to his knowledge, 
hpi not ever* existed.* !e wafcoa a blueprint of it fear possible 
future use. :Iou is this rce one l l a lO e with what he saj-s hero? 


“VJell, he says a lot of things are known that arcn s t put 
into practice.* 

Yes — awl also not toot together. Both; but ti» Main point — 
also not — and what Aristotle, in other words, what he sayss 
r''there is no instit ution, we can say, not a s ingle institution.^ 

\ rings not- in'fsgt. haen fHarnWad by man in the course c£ 

! thr. Imit t.ry y aye nsfc alwaya^or very rarely, put together 

| iii the best way and that he will try to do. Yes? 

"Does Aristotle Ural hinself here in a certain sort of 
position; that position being the position after which every¬ 
thing. . • Has been discovered. » * o" 

I 

liOo You cai; put it this ways there can be — yes, which 
he nays, also to suae extent, in his pkilosopiiy* lie has discov¬ 
ered the truth, and all his predecessors knew tie truth only par¬ 
tially — not in every detail, of courses that is not ictercstingo 
But the furtr^mcntal truththinks he has discovered. That is 
a very important point. The sane is true, in another way, of 
political subjects, ee&y where the proper putting together la 
being done by tin in speech , in books — not yet in practice. 
What fl s the difference between liin and Hegel? You know, Kegel 
himself regarded himself -as the modem Aristotle, the man who 
mamed up the whole previous development, but so that Hegel is 
now the true end, Pereas Aristotle was only the Greek end, os 
we could say*. What is the difference? — between Aristotle and 
Hegel? Apart from that — 1 mean, apart free what Hegel says 
about it. 


"For Bsgel, not only did he knew the things but they were 
in actual existence, for the most part. » „ o* 

In other words — that is one point —» for Hegel, the factual 
esfrablishmenfc of the just society is a condition for the compls- 
’ tien of the theoretical philosophy. The metaphysical truth,, to 
use that, could not have been seen before the just society was, 
in principles established, nothing of this kind in Aristotle 0 
v There is no such connection between the establishment of tbs just 
society and the finding of the final metaphysical truths but there 
±3 sariefching; else, which is parh^s mare important. How did — 
what about the future? what about, the future ? from Hegel 3 s point 
of view and frea Aristotle fi s point of view? From Hegel 1 * s point 
of view we saw that cues the truth is known -« the theoretical 
as well ao tae political truth «— it cannot but spread. There 
cannot be -« at least not — there may be temporary lapses and 
errors, but they cannot last because they have the conscience 
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, of tl» tine against thsnselvas. So tiiere cannot bo a relapse 
into barbarian* For Aristotle c of course there c an be relapses 
jw<-.n barbarism. arxi for Herd tlic older schools of thinking, say 
Kant, aay Descartes. or iriut liave you, say Aristotle — are fin¬ 
ished. Tiiere is no~possibility of .their return or of a return 
to them* For Aristotle, all the errors which are possible can 
have a most fantastic future. Tiiere is no law of progress in . 
f.Mtt vgiy n £a tiiflf/iita truth" io —» the error of stupidity — I 
naan there la a of Jegcl *3 contenporory, Goethe, which 

ia roughly to tide effect. He coripareo proves to tills situa® 
ticHu a ship displacing water. Tne ship iu tho truth displacing 
_error, making headNny, <md at the end the water, tlie displaced 
j" water, is 0471121 in contrcOL. The ship passes through and the sltu- 
I ation renains as before. That is Aristotle l ’s view oi* its the 
- older view, generally, of the situation, hut this peculiar 
"optiriisKi" is Hegelian and ntr^ Aristotelian. So, In other words, 
far Aristotle tlie situation is — if I nay conclude that — there 
is a thousand years, five thousand years, ten thousand years j I 
don’t know exactly how Aristotle would have figured it out. There 
would be a destruction of all civilisation through natural causes* 
floods, eartlxmakes, what lave you 0 And then there would be, 
after a long lapse, a recovery? and not in every detail, of course, 
but in principle tl^re would be u new devclopM&nt and tiiere could 
be another Aristotle in the next period and- that could hajjpon 
infinitely over, because the world is eternal, according to Aris¬ 
totle. 

"Even if the truth has been discovered, to discover it again 
is still to discover the. trutho" 

Yes, if tiiere Is no memory, surely yes. 

"When lie turns to political science, however, it seems to 
ns that sn I right in saying that Aristotle is saying 
to Plato fciat you, Plato^ dida 8 t rest your search for wia® 
desa enough on the examination of past and present policy 
of states ? 11 

In other words, Aristotle did next knew especially the modem 
development. 

"Ho — that he 11 3 saying to Plato that Plato didn fl t look at 
political facts enough. Is that what he 8 s saying to Plato?" 

Well, unfair — but ho did not have sufficient respect for 
what men had dene? ccittad it and Aristotle, says political 
pen are sufficiently ccresatent without philcagphy to d igcover 
all institutions! They gay not~be quite cesapetenfe to put than 
all togetiusr in the bant wgy n and there is where Aristotle ceases 
In a . And Plato has a l*,ver view of tbs competence of political 
pens yes, sure,, there is no question. 1st us turn to !2ol;b •» 
there is probacuy a now baginnlng there, a nsw paragraph. 

"There is also an decent of danger in the method of govern¬ 
ment which Plato proposes to institute 0 He makes cne body 
of persons tha permanent rulers of his state. This is a sys¬ 
tem which. must erased discontent and disEension even among 
the elsnaats which have no particular standing, and all tire 








Here* therefore* among the hiov^Lrited and nartial 
elements*" 

How* does he not flatly contradict hiajelf — contradict 
something which lie said before? What did he say before? 

■lie said it was best that one body should be the perta&» 
nenfc rulers* that this was not always possible*" • 

la Sj, that’s one thing* but here he seeras to say it is always 
impossible* but here is a qualifier which Is not unimportant* 

Uhofc is a special difficulty in the Republic: tiiat Plato isakas 
so«e ten —• tlic- pliilosophcro — £ht pemanent rulers 

and who are the ruled? 

e 

"The Mgh-spirited and martial ones 0 " 

In other 'words* the rulers are not the soldiers* That’s 
the point and tiiat Aristotle will comply with this deuando 
Tn tiia solution presented la Jock YII and VIH tim rulim: class 
is the an led clas3„ and then the tilings appear in a different 
light* The anaodneti are simply the younger rulers* Contrary 
to the suggestion of President i)isenlia;er that who is old enou(^i 
to bear anas is old enough bo vote 5 Aristotle thought tiiat bear¬ 
ing anas coues first, and at a later age the voting* and there¬ 
fore there is perfect liarnasqy* These boys who are drafted will 
not resent being sent out feu war by their elders because they 
know us will be the rulers ten years frou new* That 9 © Aristotle’s 
— so there is no contradiction* And tine last point* a bit later, 
perhaps one or two sentences later when lies cones to speak a bout 
happiness* 

“It is a further objection tiiat he deprives hi© guardians 
even of happiness* maintaining tiiat it is the happiness of 
the whole state wliich should be the object of legislation* 

It is impossible for the whole state to be happy unless 
nest of its parts, or all* cr at any rate seme, are happy* 

The quality of being happy is not of the sane order as the 
quality of being even* The quality of being even nay exist 
in a whole without existing in either of its parts: the qual¬ 
ity of being happy cannot 0 A further point nay be raissdo 
If the guardians are not happy, what are the other elements 
of the state which are? There is certainly no happiness 
for the craftsmen, or lor the mass of the cwsaon people *“ 

Do you see that point — Plate’s great paradosy — that he 
says I a n not concerned with the happiness of any* part* be that 
part a section cr the inriividuaio I :I u only concerned with toe 
hop pine 33 of the polls* to which Aristotle replies you cannot 
have a happy polls consisting of unhappy memberso Y<ailc six my 



nay be a composite — the even number six —of the three odd 
numbers, three and three 0 That«s passible, but you cannot add 
up happiness ef the sum out of unhappiness of the numbers© 

That 5 s again the same point* one°s turn — happiness must be hap¬ 
piness of the individual, and there cannot be a happiness of tte 
whole if the individuals are not happy too 0 There are iaary more 
things which we imve to dismiss© I mention only one point which 
is in^portant for tie furfciier development and that concerns Aris¬ 
totle 8 s critique of Plato® s Laws © 

Aristotle rejects Platons Laws, vhich is a much more common- 
sensical thing than the Re public, oxr ene ground of special impor¬ 
tance and that is tiiat Platons — the regime in Plato°o Lava is 
oligarchic, vhich means it gives preference to a part of the pop¬ 
ulation on grounds of wealth© The wealthiest people iiavu the 
strongest voting right merely because iliey are more wealthy, and 
.Aristotle thinks that this is a vicious principle 0 That a s very 
interesting, that the “idealist Plato" when he cones to a prac¬ 
tical proposal, in Ills Lavs should be so tough as to be more oli¬ 
garchic than the “realistic Aristotle 0 ,f for Aristotle there is 
perfect equality — no consideration of wealth — in liis best 
polity© I mean, the whole, citizen body consists of reaaohablv 
wealthy people; the non=wealthy are not citizens© That is Aris¬ 
totle ingenious solution© You see tuere B s a difficulty: no 
one is preferred among the citizens on account of wealth 0 There 
is no — tiiat is his point© Aristotle will try to tive the so¬ 
lution of the political problem by finding a city without a demos $ 
demos means thc~conmon people 0 That is his resolution at which 
he ends at docks VII and YIH© We will ccn.ie to that later© I 
believe someone wanted to say something? Yes — iir© Paulknero 

“I don c t understand your explanation of vrtiy Aristotle does 
nob refer to the rule of the philosophers or your explana¬ 
tion of why Plato himself doesn 3 1 refer to it in the Timseus© 

I think that is — well, tiiat is — the immediate reason 
for that: tiiat in tie Republic the philosopners are introduced 
as a means to an end and not as an end© file question therefore 
concerns the Republic, because both the Tinas us and Aristotle 
simply follow the Republic on this point© 

“Rut surely in the itepubllc if the end is political then 
tlie rule of philosopners© as a central part of that poli¬ 
tical regime, would be worthy of comment©" 

Yes, but tiie philosophers arc introduced© not as tiio rulers, 
but as tlie instru&ients for putting the communistic society into 
practice© lieu the question =~ well© Pluto had, of course© his 
reasons for tiiat© Very generally stated within tte political con¬ 
text, philosophy can c one in only as a means, and not as it ought 
to* as tlie end© Well then, next time I It© will read a 

paper 01 the rest of Book Ho © © o 
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Aristotle's Political Lecture S* April 12 I960 


. * * »and that you understood in the main, bat you took it lying ^ 
dona as for as your paper was concerned* You know what I mean? 

"Ho — not exactly*" 

I wean, after all, you must have had a reaction to it* 

"I was impressed mostly by Aristotle's thoroughness* As 
the footnote in the book says, when lie criticizes, he criticizes 0 H 

Yes, still, well the question, of course, is whether the criti-* 
rfm is — I mean there are certain cases where I believe we are 
nnahlft to Judge: when, he speaks of, at that time, well known po¬ 
litical arrangements and presupposes scxne knowledge of it which 
we may not haveo That can 8 t be helped* But still — you noted 
one difficulty* He criticises Sparta and so on very severely, 
and yet he says of these three regimes, Sparta, Crete, and Car-* 
thage, they are Justly famous* That sounds almost lilce irony* 

- "I put it in there because I didn't understand it, but it 
was mentioned. In fact, I could try to explain it* It 
can be said that for all their defects they are better —» 
they try to be mixed regimes 0 Tills is practically closer 
to an ideal form than most of the unrrdxed regimes and most 
of the existing regimes in the Greek world* I didn't think ' 

I would have very ranch to say there*" 

No; I think it would be helpful* The only trouble, I believe, 
is that this is not what Aristotle himself says P But still I^m 
glad tiiat you tried, at any rate* Now, you Bake clear — I mean 
X take the terminology which you use, which gees back to Barker, 

I suppose, that Aristotle loolcs at these various regimes from 
two points of views from what you call the ideal and from the 
point of view of its inner consistency* Can you explain that 
— and you try to show this in detail even when Aristotle himself 
dees not make the distinction which may very well be a wise pro¬ 
cedure* But could you explain to the class in general by a siiu-= 
pile contemporary example, what this distinction means? 

• mrmmmm — mQ OfTIQOXl 

"Well the example of the system of / with Sparta is meals 
supposed to be a democratic institutica* As a matter of 
fact, because tho unequal division of property, the Spartan 
laws do not operate as they sheuldo The unequal division 
of property is an ideal defect, but it might be that tho 
unequal division of property,, presumably you could make 
the system of common meals operate so as not to diLcrimin® 
ate against the poorer citizens * The Spartan lows do not 
do this; they make it wares* 3 
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13y tiie way, ideal defect ia, of course — 

"is try aim phrase, not barker 8 o*" 

Yes, very’ shorthand — 

"Yes, very shorthand, indeed** 

dut we understand you, anyhcw* Haw, what I was thinking 
of was your simple conteiporaiy example* You can criticize a 
given institution in this country, for cxx.iplc, as not democratic, 
assuming that the American polity is meant to be a democracy* 

That 8 3 one thine* And then you can raise tlKs more far-reaching 
question: is the basic intent of tie legislator, of the founding 
fathers, itself sound or not? So tie meaning of the distinction 
is clear* Thank you very ouch, then* 

Before we turn to today*s assignment we have to consider 
a few tilings occurring in the preceding section because we natur¬ 
ally devoted the tine — all tlie time, last time to Aristotle^s 
critique of Plato P which we couldn fi t discuss sufficiently even 
then* How there are two more blueprints which Aristotle discusses 
in Book XI* One is by Phaleas and one is by Hippodaiaus* 'Low 
Phaleas 9 notion was — do you remember. Hr* Strickland, the key 
idea of Phaleas? 1 

"That all disturbances within the society resulted from 
unequal distribution of property•" 

And what does — do you remember what Aristotle says about 
that? 


"lie says that even if property were made equal, this 
does not get at the real problems, the real causes of 
disturbance, because there are at least two other cau3C3 
of disturbance tiiat — are lack of moderation on behalf 
of an individual and seeking after some kind of pleasure 
widch is independent of any other kinds of pleasure, being 
philosophy*” 

Low let us wait a i ijneist* Do you roiio;.iber tiiat in tiic sec¬ 
tion on PI.to, Aristotle iurd made clear tiiat private property 
is absolutely essential? And Phaleas talee 3 up the question of 
property again and iie makes a more specific suggestion regarding 
property: namely, equality of property, wiiich moans, of course, 
also equality of private property* Lot; Phaleaa 3 suggestion im¬ 
plies a considerable interference with private property* Per 
example, inheritance must be watched * A ion cannot leave his 
property as he sees fit — and other kinds of interference with 
private property* That raises a question of principles is the 
legislator, according to Aristotle, entitled to interfere with 
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preparty — to sate extent, to redistribute property? Whet «o»M 
you say? 

% 

"I think he docs a^y that it*s all right to interfere with — " 

Sure 0 So, in other wards, Aristotle, is in favor of private 
property, but he is not opposed to governncnt interference with 
property,* So ti ±3 position is very different frcu. that of modern 
economic liberalism,, That should be clear, as it should have 
appeared already from trie econa.iic section in Hook I — you knew — 
which is not inspired by the spirit of Adam Smith* For example, 
on- is — prohibition against selling one»s estate, and that it 
goes down to the family, remains within the family, is taken for 
grantedo But tiie main point to which we referred is this? Aris- 
totle questions Phaleas 8 principle that property is the cause 
of civil war and otlier civic unrest* Hew does he justify this 
criticism? Periiaps we read, that* 1266b — do you have it? b38, 
t firirsh means almost before the beginning of 1267a — men make 
rebellion not only because of inequality of property — do you 
have that? sure it* s a new paragraph in Barker<* Hero s para¬ 
graph 10 * 

“Paragraph 10 on page 65* This raises a further peint* civil 
discord arises not only flroii inequality of property * but also 
fraa inequality of the offices which .'cn hold*,But here 
wc must note a difference* The distribution of property 
works iii tiie opposite way from tiie distribution of office* 

The masses become revolutionary when tiie distribution of 
property is unequal*’ 1 

Yes — Aristotle, of course, says only the jaany* Tiie tern 
nasses is itself a very interesting thing* I don 8 t know when 
it cane into general use* Surely in tiie jfrench Revolution it 
was La Vie bn ilasse that was used, but it is not much older, I 
think, and I vender whether it has not anything to do with modem 
physics — you know, maos — and t.ie theological tern, the imss 
of perdition, which, as far a3 X know, goes back to Augustins, 
does not liave tiiis meaning of mass* It has no — I mean, as a 
concentrated, powerful thing* The Latin word masses means orig¬ 
inally saietliing like doughs my pronunciation being so bad I spell 
its d-o-u-g-h, and so I really think it stems from physics* Aris=* 
totle simply soys t-ae many, uiiich is — masses would be an absurd 
expression in a Greek city* You know, tliere arc four or five 
thousand non or jierhaps less who would be relevant* The many 
is clearer* 


"lien of education become revolutionary uhen the distribution 
of office is equal*" 


Ho, when tise distribution of offices — yes, when the honors 
are equal* In tiie one case, whan the property is unequal tne 
liBiltiliudc ia diooutisfiedo When tiie honors ure equal the gentle¬ 
men arc dissatisfied* 


i 
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"This is tic point of the verse iti lloijert 
Office and honor are onc'hrid the sawe 
for the t;ood and the bad *.um 0 
There are sone crimes v.iiich are clue to lack of neces¬ 
sities; and here, Phaleas thinks,-. equality of proper¬ 
ty vill be a remedy, and will serve to prevent men 
from stealing singly through cold or hungero" 

In other uords, you knar in modern tines this doctrine is 
quite popularo That is a part, if a subordinate part© in the 
Marxist argument 0 Tliere is a part of the population wiiich suf¬ 
fers very great need* They don y t liave tia necessities of life 
and others live in plenty $ and then tiie nan in need rebel in or¬ 
der to get a redistribution of property© hut Aristotle says that 
is only one cause far change© The other? 

*3ut want is not the only cause of crimes© lien also ccre=> 
nit them simply for the pleasure it gives them, and just 
go get rid of an. unsatisfied desire© Vexed by a desire 
which goes beyond the simple necessities of life, they will 
turn criminals to cure their vexation© fen may not only 
commit crime to cure a desire they already feels they may 
start some desire just in order to enjoy the sort of pleasure 
vldch is unaccernpamed by pain©" 

l)o you understand that difference? I mean, some wart the 
mere necessities of life; that 5 s one thingo And the others want 
thing3 which are not necessary„ and they are sub-divided© In 
the first are things — the first class of non-necessary things 
are those who want to have more than the necessary tilings $ big 
houses, parks, and what have you, and tliat is the reason why 
they commit criues, and consequently also political crimes: a 
change by virtue of which they cone on the top and can milk tiie 
population© ThaVs one thing© Tiie others: what are tbs kinds 
of things which he means by this rather strange remark: so that 
they enjoy the pleasures not accompanied by pains© The first 
ones, who want to have wealth — these pleasures are not without 
pains, as you can easily see that because you have wealth you 
haws the pains of watching It and of ministering it, which is 
a great nuisance 0 But there are pleasures not accompanied by 
assy pain and they are, of course, the most desirable ones© Does 
anything occur to you — I mean every day experience — that is 
not accompanied by any pains© The bodily pleasures, however pleas¬ 
ant they may be, are accompanied at least by the pain of satiety 0 
But there are pleasures where ycu cannot become satiated, nor 
do you have aqy pain like the pain of administering wealth© 

Student answers: n ilonor« a 

That 5 8 a question, you knsw§ you have to watch — leek at 
these people running for office© Mo — even ©ace they are in 
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office o Ho — sane tiling very simplei I give you an example of 
pdcanurOo ttere there are ciiairs; you can sit if you want to)» 

You Just go for a walk and suddenly you aieU the orange blossoms, 
quite unexpectedly* There was no preceding desire and you enjoy 
it and it is not so that if it steps you are unhappy* Tills kind 
or thing exists * hew, of course you can say throe are — no one 
assassinates a ruler in order to — tliat*s clear* But Aristotle, 
taking a broad view of the situation and trying to consider all 
lrtvria of motives, wakes first the distinction between desire for 
necessities of life and desire f or tilings which are not necessary; 

here lie wakes — in the latter case ie make3 a sub-division* 
Those luxuries which are necessarily accompanied by pain and the 
other "luxuries" which are essentially free from pain, and now 
let us see what lie says about that* 

"What is tlie remedy for tliese tliree kinds of crime?" 

Well crime is, of course, darker® s interpretation* Of course, 
these three — how shall I say *— illnesses, you could also say 0 

"For the first kind, we may answer, some modicum of proper¬ 
ty and some sort of work: for the second, a temperate dis» . 
position* « o *" - 

Is tills clear? In otiier words, the people who suffer frai 
the necessities when they should have same property so that they 
dan*t hunger and so on, and also work — you know — and so that 
they don s t get funny ideas* And the second one, who want to lave 
these big palaces* They should be — learn to become moderate 
in their desires; moral educ ation * And tlie third? 

"* * * as for tuc-third kind, we can only say that if there 
arc non *iio want to get umixed pleasure purely by their 
own independent effort, they will find no satisfaction ex¬ 
cept in tlie aid of philosophy* 0 * «" 

Kow wliat has tills to do? I mean, we are practical men and 
political scientists* What lias this to do with that, this seem¬ 
ingly far-fetched tiling* In otlicr words, wnat Aristotle means 
Id this* l.Tiat we all know fren the swell of a rose or similar 

— or perfume, naybe; that* on the highest level, the most com¬ 
plete way is philosophy* This affords pleasures much mere inten¬ 
sive than those of perfume of any kind; and the perfume of the 
mind, one can say, and in addition it has also some other mean¬ 
ing apart from that pleasure — that we need it, ultimately 0 
Why does Aristotle refer to that here in a political book where 
we really speak about serious matters? Wall, Aristotle imp Ilea 

— and that will ceccne clear fresi other passages — we cannot 
reach full clarity about political things if we do not thing of 
that text called philosophy as the highest of which man is cap- 
ablo and which is — which, in a way, limits political society 
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»» political society as such is usable to philo3Gphis»<, 

Tte polls cannot pliilocopiiize and that is.important to know be¬ 
cause we must not expect the higteest satisfaction fr<xi the polls, 
£rcn political Hfe 0 If we have the highest expectation £rem_ 
the polls o then we uill engage in vlalenary politics and wiH. 

1 not ret those soli d Roods which political life can lyocure ®^. So 
ifh.nfijv ranges without havlmt gone under-, 
s+^r^ng of trans«pollt ^^~ That ia ana occasion which Ar¬ 
istotleuses to refer to that®lea? 

"Well isn«t tills inconsistent with the statement that tlie 
polls is in every way self-sufficientp both morally and 
externally and physically?® 

Another student: "We philosophize outside of tlie polls 0 ® • ®* 

Can you? In vliat sense? 1st us look at our friend Aristotle 
hlaselfo Where did he live? did he live in a desert? Did he 
live in sore mountainous district without any conveniences what¬ 
ever, or where did he spend his life? A considerable part he 
spent in the city of Athens® Plato spent practically his whole 
life in Atlases and saie others still r.iore 0 So, in other words, 
philosophy somehow needs the city, because if everyone has to 
take care of all his needs in every respect he won*t be able to 
think® There are needs of the body which must be fulfilled® 

The problem is more complicated© One can say philosophy is not 
possible without tiie polls a and yet the philosophic activity is 
not a political activity, ^ist as an example ® One can also say 
th e polls needs philosophy , as we shall perhaps see later on, 
iid”yet that again does not make philosophy a political or party 
affair® It°s a complicated relation® I only wanted to show now 
why Aristotle is compelled to indicate from time to tines for 
example, at the beginning of Book VH but also other passages — 
to refer to philosophy® Quite a few — we will cover, of course, 
certain passages in the tliird book where Aristotle suggests the 
perfectly satisfactory political solution® 3-very man would think «— 
every sensible man dreams tiiat hhat 6 s the real thingo And Aris¬ 
totle makes a question nark® The question mark is related to 
tiie fact that the solution has been reached in entire disregard 
of philosophy and we trust never forget tiiat® lJell I can give 
you a simple modem equivalent to tiro problem of Aristotle which 
makes it in a crude way mere intelligible to you, but in a deeper 
sense nakes it much more unintelligible, and tiiat is culture® 

You know, culture in tic sense of culture of the mind, which you 
use in the composite culture vulture® This higher thing, which 
we sonehew divine is higher than the political —> that takes on, 
for Aristotle® the precise form of philosophy because the other 
th i ngs which are related to that «-» for exemple, poetry — is 
essentially subordinate to philosophy and therefore becsscss a 
theme of Aristotle 3 s Politics, as you will see in Books VII and 
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VUL The polls lias somehow to take core of poetry* It cannot 
take care of philosophy; a ryeat .pfoblem up ts tlifc present day* 
all questions of censorship today are naturally affected by it* 
Academic freedom, as we say, is not quite the same thing as the 
freedom for anyone to tzrite any novel or poea he pleases* I mean, 
maybe tlse two cases should be treated in the same way by law 9 ^ 
but tint ixets with no argument because the t>© coses are differ** 
czzt* Veil we may take this up later when we «eoc to Aristotelian 
what Aristotle says about censorship* How let us go on* 

*• • • • far pleasures other than that of philosophy 
need the assistance of otiiers* The greatest crimes are 
coi salt ted not for the sake of necessities, but for the 
soke of superfluities* Hen do not become tyrants in order 
to avoid exposure to cold*” 

Is this clear? And that proves that the greatest crimes 
are not committed by men in need because there are other ways 
of — smaller crimes are sufficient, like theft and so* i3ut the 
biggest crime, hightreason, establishing of ijranry, is not com¬ 
mitted for this reasca* And therefore Fhaless is wrong* He be¬ 
lieves that tie root of crime is need*. That is not uirimpartanfc 
to mention today because there are saae people who really believe 
that need today — need, poverty and all that kind of -thing are 
the causes of crime* There are occasions but other things also 
give equally occasions* 

®Thi3 is the reason why the honours paid to the man who as¬ 
sassinates a tyrant — and not a mere thief — are also 
great* We thus see that the general scheme of the consti¬ 
tution proposed by Phaleas avails only against t'ne lesser 
crimes*” 

So that*s tiic completion of this* Hew this is all I have 
now to say about the Phaleas section* Let us turn to the Ilippod- 
onua section, 12o7b22« We might read tiic beginning here because 
tiiafc is a unique thing in Aristotle 8 s work as we will see* 

"Hippodaaus the son of iuryphon, a citizen of Miletus, was 
tlie first man without practical experience of politics who 
attempted to handle tue theme of tic beat farm of constitu¬ 
tion* ie was a nan who invented the planning of towns in 
separate quarters, and laid out the Peiraeus with regular 
roods* In his gexrral life, too, he u&s led into some ec¬ 
centricity by a desire to attract at test ion; and this made 
a number of people feci that he lived in too studied and 
artificial a manner* lie wore his hair long and erqpensively 
adorned: he hod flaring robes, expensively decorated, mado 
from a cheap but warm material, which he wore in suisaer time 
as well 03 In winter; and lie aspired bo be learned about 
nature generally* 0 
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Ics: let us stop litre* Aristotle never again* either in 
the Polities or elseviiere, goes out of ids way to describe the 
character of a'thinker he criticizes* Apparently, in this c*sa 
it is very necessary* to do so* You reiiienber when he — at the 
beginning of this book when he said we must study the curlier 
doctrines lest we be accused of ambition — what he on* 7 says 
in the political book* In political matters these qualities of 
the individuals count; in a purely tliearetical discussion they 
arc irrelevant* How this was a nan — tlic first nan not engaged 
in politics wlio attempted to speak about the best regime<> Since, 
for Aristotle, the question of the best regime is identical with 
political philosophy or political science we can say Ilippodanus 
was tlic first political pliilosopliei^esuecially — or the first 
political scientist; especially if we consider thw fact — the 
other qualification — not engaged in politics* If someone en¬ 
gaged in politics thinks about the best regime, that 8 s his business 
in a way* But titc man who is not actually engaged in political 
activity am yet thinks about tie best regime-5 that ia t-iie theo¬ 
retical man regarding politics2 political pliilosoplier or political 
scientisto How tiiis first political philosopher and political 
scientist van a strange fellou* .k was a town planner in-tiie first 
place, and then he had a very — was a fussy fellow* You know, 
acne things would remind one of a Bohemian and other tilings would 
remind hin of a kind of — how do you say — snob? Is this a 
kind of snobbish tiling? Certainly lie was — he wanted to show 
off* This nuch is clear* And then he also was a natural pldloso- 
plier, in a way* lie \ 7 ished to be a nan able to spcalc competently 
about t.js wiiole nature* IJow that is remarkable* Aristotle makes 
clear to begin with that he was a somewhat ridiculous figure, 
and tills ridiculous character of Hippodaious indicates ti*.- problem 
of political philosophy or political science* And what is that 
problem? I nean s tlic basis was natural philosophy* And frer. 
natural philosopiiy he learned — that does not appear Immediately 
from Aristotle, but fran sone other reports we liavc about that 
nan — lie oelleved he liad found the key to all natural phenomena, 
and tiiis key was the number three* livery thing, every boing^ 
proved to consist of three elements, tnree parts, and once you 
understood theu 9 once you had t.x; formula you had understood it* 
And then be u s trying to apply tiiis natural science to politics, 
and ho divides all political things? laws or wnat liave you or 
the poli 3 itself, into three parts as lucid as the natural science 
was* The result was utter confusion* That is the first form 
which polit i cal philosophy or political science takes on; a sim¬ 
ple imitation of natural science, and sane essential difference 
between natural things and political tilings is missed; a simplistic 
view of political philosophy or political science, not limited, 
by any means., to Hippcdamus as shown by the following fact; cue 
of his suggestions is the legislator ought to encourage inventions, 
these innovations — the sans spirit, in other words, which is 
at home in the sciences and arts; progress, necessarily then. 



also be at her* in the pcHs* There Is a perfect coordin¬ 
ation of the polls and of science or knowledge* that view which 
in modern tines was so powerful and triumphant and is known by 
the name of Enlightenment, Society is subject to the saiae 
Isa? to willed science is subjects the law of progress* And tiiere- 
fore the nost ir^ortant part of the discussion of Illppodamus has 
.to do with this problem* Is the polls — are the political things, 
3 rd especially the laws, of the saos character as sciences or 
arts? 47 the way, there is this formula fraa Dewey* the method 
of democracy is identical with the method of intelligence 0 iiou- 
ever, the method of intelligence is of course the method in sci¬ 
ence* The democratic method is the scientific method* That is 
one version of tiiis thought: tlier© is no essential difference 
between political thinking and scientific thinking. How let us 
see hoi: Aristotle discusses this point* How, we cannot read the 
whole thing; there are only a few points, I mention the main 
paint, I°X1 state it in modern language; fundamentally the thought 
is the same* If you encourage invention you encourage, in our 
language, tedfflolo.dcal change* But how do you knew tint tech¬ 
nological change will not lead to social change? Everyone will 
admit that* But new we come to the great problem: will not social 
change also lead eventually to political change? And then, can 
the statesman who is concerned with stability simply encourage 
inventions, l»e 0 technological changes? As a very grava problem 
uith which me live, if you think only — well, a point which Ar¬ 
istotle will discuss later — the crucial importance of military 
technology for political things* If you have civilization as 
it existed in tig Middle Ages in Europe, and the Greeks had sim¬ 
ilar periods gfcica they remember* where the nerve of the aHiy 
was the cavalry* the kniirhfcs , Tbu had a ruleof knights; feudal 
rule * In the nacient infantry became the queen of battle, more 
democratic regime emerged and this beautiful phrase, the gat as 
the great equaliser is very rtrwsailngo Here this could be bought 
by practically everyone and handled by practically everyone — 
establishes a very massive form of equality* And these military 
changes have had gr&ab political consequences* How, do you see 
what happened in the meantime? The equivalence of a gun, and 
even ef a ma ch i n e gun, has faded absolutely in the age of these 
terrific super-vaapons which can be handled only by a very small 
part of the population and gives., of course, a tyrannical govern¬ 
ment infinite power 0 They can simply send over an atom bomb if 
need bo and then that settles tbs rebellion* Therefore, these 
questions vs must keep in mind* Yes? 

*1 just wondered if a practical example of this in Aristotle 
might have been the if X^a not wrong — the Athenian de¬ 
pendence upon light infantry after, I guess, 500 3*C* or 
so, when the fallen pevar of the heavily armed nobles; in 
other words* , , *° 

The heavily armed were not the nobles; the heavily armed 
were the candle class and even Iswar middle class* Ho — no 0 
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The were still regarded by Aristotle in his tine — the 

heavily armed soldiers — as the.queen of battles* The problem 
to i T rni speak later on in this book was created in Athens 

tsr the navy because for the navy you needed people who did not 
have — and you preferred people who d±dn 8 t have — ary property 
whatever because* you know, tl» * And they acquired 

political pcr.rcr via tlie need for tlie navy® 7hat ? s anotlior trouble* 
llotr let us see* Aristotle says there is first the case for change* 
Uci cannot read these extremely interesting passages* and I can 
only cunnarize then* tfe cannot read then far reasons of tine $ 
you should really read then* ? 


How in Aristotle the case fur political change is very sin- 
pie* We find progress everywhere* look at the physicians in 
*£xier and look at a first class conter-iporary physician — I mean 
in Athens — uluit a difference* All kinds of things can be done 
— cured noWj, wliich were hopeless in the case of — in tlie tine 
of Hctaero And in gymnastics,, and in what have you* progress every¬ 
where* The principle is this*' non in general seek not tiie inheri¬ 
ted* the ancestral* but the good* The ancestral os ancestral 
has no claim to authority* They way have been eld £ ogsys* as 
Aristotle says here* What vs seek is the good and not the ances- 
-tralo That°s a clear case for progress'—* you know* and that 
state of mind which you all knew* But then be states -the case 
against change, and that is more interesting because we are less 
f«xiiiar with that* Will you read that* in 1269&12? 

■But while these argupsnts go to show that in some cases* 
and at saie times., law ought to be changed* there is another 
point of view from which it would appear that change is a 
natter t&ich needs great caution* When we reflect that the 
impro v e m ent likely to be effected may be small* and that 
it is a ted thing to accustom men to abrogate law3 light- 
heartedly* it becomes clear that there are seme defects* 
both in legislation and in government* which had better be 
left untouched* The benefit of change will be.le3S than 
the loss which is likely to result If men fall into the 
habit of disobeying the government P V/e must also notice 
that the analogy drawn from the arts is false* 0 

Now* listen carefully: lew has a fundamentally different 
character frea art or science — a fundamentally different charac¬ 
ter ™» and this was overlooked by the others* What is that? 

■To change the practice of an art is net the same as to 
change the operation of a law* It is from habit? and only 
from habit y that law derives the validity which secures 
obedience* But habit can be created only by the passage 
of time; and a readiness to change from existing to new and 
different laws will accordingly tend to weaken the general 
power of law** 
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1101*9 let us stop; that is all ue need* So that's the era* 
cial pointo To repeat it, literally translated: for the law lias 
no power wiiatever toward being obeyed apart from habituation or 
custom,, That 8 a tiic crucial sentence 0 However, tliafc's a very 
paradoxical sentence in a way. Does it not mean tliat the law 
derives no power whatever from its reasonableness, from its con¬ 
vincing character? Yea? 

"Wl lat of tiie initial acceptance of law? Obviously, when 

a law is enacted it is followed at first, for some time 0 

What is it then that — " 

That is a point, but must it not have some correspondence 
to otter liabits already in existence? 

W I meant in tills senses that perhaps in the initial accep- 

tance we find saie of the otter requirements involvedo" 

, « * 

Yea, but let us assui*i that people were, to begin with — 
in the remote beginnings, less intellectually active than they 
ere in a nore scphisticatcd age« Yes? 

"Isn 8 t tills perhaps were an argument for ii^-fcaeiital c lunge 

ratlier than against change at all? 1 * 


Yes, sure; surely,, he® 3 not against change at alio Aristotle 
is only against precocious change «=» cautious changes VJhat Ar¬ 
istotle says is that it were the case — the burden of proof rests 
always on the dangers, not on the preservers* but of course, 
tliey may have a very strong case — the changers* Sure* Yes? 

"Would Aristotle sec a distinction between two different 
peoples, one of whan seeus to be more law abiding in general — 
would tend to follow bigger changes in law than another 
people wilich has less respect for low in general and there¬ 
fore couldn't be trusted to accept fluctuations?" 

Do you mean to say this: that a part of the population Migit 
ver> well be rationally convinced that this change is good, but 
not all* Would you mean that? 

"lie, 1 don't think so* What I meant was that, say, the 
English tend to be more — tend to obey laws passed by 
Parliament or sonethinj even if it°s new and of a certain 
amount of radical nature, whereas another people, with less 
experience in govem-sant, might be so much nore upset by 
any change in their *— * 

Yes, that would amount to the same- tiling* If a high degree 
of rationality exists, laws con really be changed, hut the ques¬ 
tion is precisely — let us radicalise that* It would mean that 
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the noot rational :xjn wouIdn 8 t need any laws o It is perfectly 
sufficient to prove to then tliat tills is sound tiiat they do it 
tliat way, then they do it* So the la/ la pidiaar ilv addressed,, 
to those ul io do not follon reason* And therefore it woula mean 
ym rrmniTtato far orientation a society which is not outstandingly 
rational, as tiie jiriilsh, in your hypothe sis , arOo 

^WeU, tliis is not — I think you uio-stated what I was try¬ 
ing to say 0 I uouldn*t agree that the British are icces- 
ecrily nore rational tlian anybody else, but rather — " 

lii one way they are* I will give you an exauplc later, but 
CO on* 

point is tliat it 3ecns to ne. tliat an act of the Iritish 
govement, sinply because it 8 s an act of Parliament, may 
be followed nore because the British people are used to 
obeying duly constituted laws, slirroly because tney 8 re duly 
constituted, not because of the rational content of tte lew, 
and that other people, who are less used to following laws 
simply because they ai*c. duly constituted, they tend -to fol— 
la/ nerso * * * and therefore the British are in a better 
position to accept faster change because of the greater re¬ 
spect fur tiic lai/euaking process*" 

Sure* But the problm is a very interesting one because 
it siiOMs, to satisfy sous among you, the obvious limitations of 
Aristotle “s Politico* Uhsb I wean by tlat is this a Aristotle 
did not sntiHpaSS'Taodera society* Tiiat 9 s absolutely clear * 

And be did not know certain possibilities which developed in 
nodem times* !*ow one of these possibilities is viiat we all knew 
as the distinction between the constitution and the laws 0 This 
distinction is — lias its likely older origin, but not an Aris¬ 
totelian origin by a long shot — and this older distinction* 
occurring in the sixteenth or seventeenth century, is that between 
fundamental lax/8 and laws which aru not fundamental* Out of that 
distinction proves the distinction between the constitution and 
the ordinary laws* lieu, once tills distinction has sunk in deeply 
and the fundamental laws are not touclsed you do nob — no conclu¬ 
sion regarding tits fUndanental laws follows frail changes regard¬ 
ing the ordinary laws* Is this clear? Once you know, for exam¬ 
ple, Parliament is the legislating body and Parliament is elec¬ 
ted in this and tills way* That must not be changed by any 
Tlien the individual measures of Parliament, say the individual 
laws, are not so terribly important* But tliat required a very 
great step* Purthsroorcj, regarding the distinction between con¬ 
stitution and the Isas — ordinary laws — you nustn 8 t forget, 
not in the British theory «— you know, wiiich that doesn u t exist 
— but in these countries which have a more theoretical basis 
like this country and France and other countries, there is the 
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nation — tlisre is t!ic- sovereign pegpje* The sovereign people 
-Lves itself first the conatitutioYi ml then, iterlvatively, the 
lair 0 All lusislsticai, in other vjrd3, is somehow scIU-lecicln*. 
tioo, although in practice it doesn*t look that way fraqueiitly 
as we know, but that is, at any rate, tiie theory then* How all 
theau enormous changes have molded tiie habits, th<j ways of tliink- 
in- 3 of all of us* And Aristotle did not know t:iat$ ha did not 
take it into consideration* Aristotle would be wholly objection* 
flW« anti dosex’ve to be iiiroun into tlx. dust bin if bo had not 
considered principles of tiodcmity and not the developments! 
and tiiat i® dad, by irq>l±eubioru And that is — I wean, I can¬ 
not develop tills nowj we will have better occasions later* But 
sow let us — 2 want to read to you two nodern utterances, ons 
American; one British, regarding Aristotle’s prelfUsiio The first 
cates frcri The Federalist Paper, number h9, ;iamilten or Iladisons 
"If it be true thatall ^crjr^uasnbs rest on opinion it is no less 
true tlmt the strength of opinion in each individual and its prac¬ 
tical influence on liis conduct depend witch on the number which 
bo supposes to liavc entertained the cans opinion*" In other words, 
in the language of Ilr* Uifc&.tan, wen are very nuch other-directed 
and not only skw 0 "Tiie reason of wan, li*,^ nan himself, - is timid 
and coutious-vi^n left alone*" I suppose.most of you know hois 
unpleasant it? is if you have an opinion different from everyone 
else you knew on a natter of sane importance and that 51 a really 
moot unc xiforfcahlc and because, like ibniltcn or Kadison said, 

"The reason of nan, like nun liauself, is timid and cautious when 
left alonoo" "And acquires firmness and confidence in proportion 
to tit number with which it is associated*" The most absurd opin¬ 
ions bcco.ie respectable if many people hold it* I mean, I do 
not want to give you seme examples from social science because 
that would be xrnfriendly,) but I know that tc be 0 "When the exam¬ 
ples which fortify opinion are ancient as well as numerous they 
are known to have a double offset* In a nation of philosophers 
this consideration ought to be disregarded** You sees even the 
Federalist Papers must speak of the philossehers in order to make 
clear what they mean* “A reverence for tew would be sufficient¬ 
ly inculcated by the voice of an enlightened reason" which would 
tell you (a) that you have to obey laws regardless, in the first 
place, because lawlessness is a much greater evil| secondly, idiich 
would show you in this particular lav how reasonable tiiat law 
is — take ary of the nice toes of the tax levs? then you will 
see wliat I mean, "But a nation cf philosophers is as little to 
be expected as a philosophical race of kings wished for by Flato, 
and in every other nation the moot rational gowrar»nb will sot 
find it a superfluous advantage to have the prejudices of the 
community on its side*" That is what — yoe see* Hew let us 
leak at the arts* 

It would be absolutely fatal to any art, whether it is that 
of the shoexsaisr or that of the physician, that this would ba 
.based on prejudice* It would detract from its quality as an art* 
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In the arts instruction proper is n&cessary. The young appren¬ 
tice of the shoemaker is instructed by tlie shoemaker. & teals 
ldn uliy to use tills kind of needle and not that kind| why to pre¬ 
fer tills Material to that; and every action is rational*, There 
is perfect rationality hcre 9 ocsed on one previses tiiat nan should 
wear shoes. Tiiat is no longer a problem for shoemakers naturally. 
Jut stilly wc all have sane access to a rational discussion of 
that problem. do* in the laws there is no instruction possible 
because tiic tranaxLssion of prejudices is not instructiono In 
the extreme coses wlien you say to u child* do this 5 do not do 
that — that is not iiistaniction. Tiiat is a kind of training 
or however you call it* but it is not instruction because you 
cannot give a reason and even if you JLvc a reason tiiat is in 
uost cases not t,sj sufficient reason* because the child will not 
understand it. Tiiat is what Aristotle neons* and t.at "transfers 
over to gram-ups. 

Now I read to you a “aritish statement and there you — let 
nc see whether I find it — and tiiat occurs in Iiacauley Q o History 
of Knt :land in the tiiird volume 0 well* the edition which I have 
is so ood’that I aa not able to give tlie pane. "Of all tlse acts 
tiiat have ever been passed by Parliament* tiiu Toleration Act is . 
perhaps that which noot atrikiiigly Illustrates tiie peculiar vices 
and the peculiar exceHences of bnglisU legislation. Tlw science 
of politics bears in one respect a close analogy to tlie science 
of nsciunicso" Tli ±3 is the sane problem which Aristotle liass 
tiic arts and low 3 0 "Tlie r&tlicraatician can easily dcsnonstrate 
tiiat a certain power applied by means of a certain lever or of 
a certain system of pulleys to raise a certain 

weight* Jut Ids deiiunstration proceeds fra.i his position tiiat 
tlie machinery is sucli as no load with gaining of weight. If the 
engineer were to lift a ^reat .iass of real granite by tiic. instru¬ 
mentality of real ttni>er, real * should absolutely rely 

on tiic propositions whicii iia finds in treatises on nathcratics 
and should nuke no allowance for the imperfection of hi3 mater¬ 
ials* liio whole apparatus of beans, Riccis and ropes would soon 
cowl* down and with all his (jcaietrical skill he would 

be found a far inferior builder to those cave »,ien and barbarians 
who* tliouj^i they never h< ard jf tbs development of horseo, naniged 
to dtonciiungo. h'liat the engineer is to the ;iathe- 

riatdcian the active statesman is to the contemplative stateamai. 
The perfect lawgiver is the just temper between the mere man of 
theory who can see nothing but general principles .*md the mere 
nan of business who can see nothing but particular circumstances. 
In flnglish legislation the practical element has always predom¬ 
inated and not seldom unduly predominated over tne speculative. 

To think no tiling of symmetry and much of convenience, never to 
remove an anemoiy merely because it is an ancuoly* never to in¬ 
novate except when surie grievance is felt* never to innovate ex¬ 
cept so far as to get rid of the grievance, never to lay dam 



any proposition of wider extent than the particular case far which 
it is icce saury to provide. Tiiese are tin* rules wuic.i luive Iron 
the age of John tv tiie age <*f '/ictsria generally guided the delib¬ 
erations of our 250 Parliaments* Our national distaste for vliat- 
ever is abstract in political science ancuntu undoubtedly to a 
fault, yet it is pcrliaps a fault an t.w right side. That we have 
been far too slow to 1 prove our laws nust be adt dtted 9 but though 
in other countries t.iere nqy have occasionally boon norc rapid 
progress it would not be easy to none any otter country in which 
ttere has been so little retrogression* 0 But tliat was written 
100 years ago and so on* "TiiC Toleration Act approaches very well 
to t!ie idea of a great English law* To a Jurist versed in tiie 
tiieory of legislation but not intiiViteiy acquainted with the tem¬ 
per of tiie sects and parties into viiich the nation was divided 
at ii<e time of the revolution that act would seem to bo a Mere 
cltaos of absurdities and contradictions. It will not bear to 
be tried by sound general principles* Kay* it will not bear to 
be tried by any principles. 0 bounds all Aristotle. "Jut these 
very faults nay perhaps appear to be well when we take into con¬ 
sideration tiie passions aid prejudices of those for whoa tiie Tol¬ 
eration Act was frai.asd. This law abounding in contradictions 
uhich every snmtterer in political philosophy can detect did wiiat 
a 1 2 M framed by tiie utmost skill of tiie greatest Masters of po- 
Titleal philosophy laight have failed to do. That tiie provisions 
which have been recapitulated are eunbersceiej, purile s inconsis¬ 
tent with each other s inconsistent with the true theory of reli¬ 
gious liberty roust be acknowledged. All that can be said in a 
defense is tiiiai that they removed a vast uass of evil without 
shocking a vast uass of prejudice* 0 

Low that is a modem Jrltish formulation and very British 
as you see also on tlds nice humor — you knew* not to be tried 
by any principles and so on — what Aristotle neons* Only Aris¬ 
totle state 3 it with classical simplicity and not with liritlsh 
humor* 

(Inaudible question)* 

Yes* what is toe difficulty* ... (Inaudible exchange) 0 
Let us assume that the best regime is the rational rtgiras of a 
perfectly rational society. Than Aristotle would say a perfect¬ 
ly rational society is not possible and therefore we have to see 
the society which allows for the preponderance of 

in such a way that these rational rulers have the 
propfr# . . o » « « (Tids part of the lecture off—i.dcroplione)o 

o « * o A perfectly rational society would be a society in which 
every member at least can oa perfectly rational. You see what 
yea have? That is a very important point* And our troubles 
today in political science are due to the fact that tills notion — 
what sait people call the classical tteory of democracy -« no 
the* physicisi-s speak of tic classical tiieory- of physic 3 . The 
classical tteory of democracy meant eanything like that* that 



the democracy is a regiire in which every hiwan beinc has ration¬ 
ality, and fully develops his reason* And therefore tire true 
democracy would be a universal aristocracy* They are all gentle¬ 
man and there is no longer a need for a gentleman class ruling 
tire viperss ati are t;entleneno Uou when we read today, everyone 
— I i.iean, are you familiar with tire present approach as written 
by the nore people* * * * How they have abandoned that 

completelys that is visionary* T.nat is visionary to expect that* 
Tne people are as selfish, os vulgar, as stupid and can be meas¬ 
ured and tiiat you want in a democracy and therefore all problems 
stem frem tlx; nature of tint* There is a beautiful fomUation 
of Aristotle* • * • in YJhich lie speaks of propaganda* That* a its 
you see, propaganda is the opposite of rationality* • • • (Host 
of this cff<K^icrcphone and largely inaudible)* 

(Change of tape) * 


• « « knowledge — •knowledgo?** uhioh the. citizen as citizen has 
and must have. It is not acquired by instruction proper, the in¬ 
struction isiisht you get at the university or which you get even 
in the shop of a shoemaker* I ncan from tire point of vies; of 
present day ran of t:io mill social science, it*3 elearentary wliat 
Aristotle nays because there la every society rests 

ultimately on certain — acne also say on myths and 

the relation between the two things is very obscure* All right, 
bid; tlren science is some such nan-rational . If that 


is so tire basic training of the citizen, as we can say, how does 
there cone now -<uch legislation? It is not a comic process* It 
Is very grave* Only Aristotle sees here a problem, you see, and 
what these people today do not see^ and that is really the shock¬ 
ing thing, is that tbs old progressivist habits — ever greater 
enlightenment of the citizens — still persi3t Q That is frequent¬ 
ly shared by identically the same social scientists who take this — 
how do you say — conditioning view* In present day language 
the question of information vs* conditioning* Everyone admits 
today that you. ~^ad information and this information crust be true* 

I mean, why do the foundations give these enormous miVHerm to 
the social scientists except because they believe in the value 
•f true information* At the same tine the social scientist teaches 


that the basic orientation does not have tire ciiaracter of infor¬ 
mation, but ex conditionings os they say, and the conditioning 
is a somewhat inhuman expression for what Aristotle Balia habitu¬ 
ation* Conditioning you can do even in an inanimate thing* Ha¬ 
bituation, however, is to some extent possible for the higher 


a n i m als, but isich more so in the case of man because liabituation 
presupposes aataorlty and authority is you know In the 

case of the cisilsi — authority «- and if you have a dog and train 
him that is 


crsxj 

not authority, strictly speakinj, because tire moral 
element of authority is absent* It's only fear and hope involved, 
Hew — good — so we aust leave it at that, but you see this iiip- 
podonus secticst is an estrerjsly interesting section* And now 
we must turn — unfortunately vo don*t have cnieh t.?* ,** — to the 
rest of the besok* 
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Tie firsrt section dcal3 with Sparta and in Sparta — tSiat 
is very clearly divided; I Mention this because I have not observed 
this earlier. We have first tins economic' cljaracteristics| econ- 
arrtw in tie Aristotelian sense —— tlje households and slaves in 
the wider sense which l icons here tiie Helots, (by women and (c) 
property o A 1 ^ the aain theme are the women who are Most unsat¬ 
isfactory in Sparta and, lie nakes wany remarks here about the fair 
sox which it is better not to read in class a And of course the 
question whether Aristotle is right aid wrong liere would lead 
to a dog and cat fight. . . . But idle Spartan vosnen had a very 

« Don a t forget tlie nest famous of all Greek 
women, Helen* cam from Sparta. Yes? 

■Aristotle says tiiat it f s a well known fact that martial 
nations or Military non are controlled by their wives 0 
Why was this a well known fact? 1 * 

(First part of answer inaudible). Aristotle says a martial 
people arc more concerned with sex than a uon«Martial people — 
not necessarily women. *Je says either women or 
and tiie Spartans chose — Were more in favor of women and conse¬ 
quently this presentation deals with women, and in addition they 

the wen were away in wars. The women had much too 
much ffceedcei and self determination, Yes? 

"The sentence I was quoting reads i *?he inevitable result, 
in such a constitution, is the warship of wealth, especially 
if — as happens with most military and martial stocks — 
the citizens are dominated by their wives . 8n 

Yes, but tliat is here — is this the passage where he refers 
to Ares and Aphrodite? Is this the passage? Well there is a 
reference to Arcs and Aphrodite, the God of war and the God of 
love, and that they were brought together by tho ancient myth 
rand Aristotle thinks that myth was right. The h®*«aan has a pccul- 
Jiar attraction for women. You have read that in the literature 
I BuppcsOo Yes? And as we all do, and similar things* so — and 
Aristotle leaves it open; there is the alternative of 
that exists, But the mere interesting point which is implied 
it your staterKnt — what do you mean — v'nyz- t hcn-peckcd people 
— you know, hen-pecked men — why do they become, via their wives, 
lovers of wealth? That c 3 the point 0 That doe3n*t m sk# sense 
to you. Why? Because you think there is no difference in this 
respect between men and womens some are profligate, some are stingy 
and seme are in between. 

"I sees hs c 8 making an exception that there is a difference 
here between men and uaeaea. as far as the desire for wealth 
is concerned.” 

Yess not necessarily fear wealth, but for things which money 
can buy* I mean, you must hava seen in some pictures a woman 
who wanted to have a hat and it w as perhaps an ugly hat, but 



s!ic was attracted by it and no reasons taken fraa econad.cs or 
morality or religion or aesthetics could ccnforb and she was 
Just lying dam on a couch and strangling — however you call 
that — because she didn't get the hat, Iiow wen very rarely are 

— I neau, that is tills school of literature to which I refer — 

;.K ;n usually do not get so excited about a hat, if you know what 
X roan® And that applies to eveiyone. To bring it back to tl» 
perfectly appropriate level of literature where it belongs — 
don’t forget" tSiat in Plato’s ItemubHc, hook VIII, where ho dis¬ 
cussed tile perfect polls, or tiie perfect nan, how is the son cor¬ 
rupted? the mother „ You see tills point* you know that in 
the mechanics of desire for external goods the principle to keep 
up with the Joneses is said to play a great rola 0 Have you heard 
af that? GoodL How it seeas, according to that old fashioned 
school of writers, that wenen arc more increased by the keep up 
with the Joneses principle tlian the men* How of course this needs 
many qualifications and no lady in tills roam participates of these 
alleged vices we all knot/ wello Hut tiiat is what Aristotle thought 
about ito How — but to speak nore seriously — the older view 

of the difference of the two sexes and the moral difference of 
the sexes was based on tills principle: tiiat the so-called biolog¬ 
ical function or tlie different function of the two sexes is bound 
to tell on any level, however high* And therefore tiie desires, 

'tins perspectives, and whan have you, cf women, are bound to be 
affected, Hot tiiat women ere less intelligent than men: you know 
all — we iiave the nary laQo’s which refute that, Jut tiiat the 
power of intelligence, especially in practical matters, over against 
a certain kind cf passion, was thought to be smaller in the case 
of vaatxs,, I aeon, for example, tlia example of the hat„ I mean 
reason speaks against that hat* Passion speaks for that hat* 

Iiow in the case of wen, passion can be better controlled in these 
natters«, That is viiat Aristotle means 0 Aristotle knew wary greedy 
wen; that is not the point, but it is also not wealth as wealth but 
the tilings wiiich wealth, uoney and all can buy 0 

Hew then he turns to the political institutions and discus¬ 
ses tlio Cphors, tiie Council of the blders, the Kings, the cer.non 
wools — because tiiat is a political institution — and finally 
the admirals a Sparta got a navy very late and therefore tiiat 
new institution of tho admiralty created a special difficulty 0 
There is one point which was mentioned by Hr» in his 

paper and I was surprised tiiat lie did not make some gloss on that 

— what Aristotle says about running for office, a very timely 
subject naj„ Can you repeat this statement? 

"To have a regime that required a person actively to seek 

office is to encourage ambition and therefore crime, * 

Ye3, certainly a moral degeneracy<, Do you know where the 
word ambition ccries from? Fra,; tl» Latin ’.;ord ambitus, to walk 
^.alongo • « o so the word ambition is derived from* « . * Cut 
wiiat do you say? Is this not an absurd principle of Aristotle? 
l Is it not like a lo’dy? ‘ 
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”lSo 0 I think it’s very obvious that ideally tho office 
should seek tiie nan; it never does**" 

Yes, but if it never does Aristotle would be unrealistic — 

■As a standard af a lest regirs, why It would in fact be — * 

Yes, but then you see, we must not. use the standard of a 
best regine as a kind of box into which ve put all unintelligible 

— ve must make tlrcn sound intelligible o 

»It«s perfectly intelligible — as you can see in a city 
like Chicago ^ust about any misuse of ambition for 
and offices as you can in • • • •" 

Yes, but the question is the alternatives the prohibition 
against not ■wholly uureascmable* 

"11 o, it would not be ifoolly unreasonableo R 

Under wliat conditions? 

( 

Another student: "lie doesn’t make it* lie says tie run who’s 
best suited should have tiie office if he wants it or if lie 
doesn’t want it 0 " 

, • * 

first student: *IIe praises the system in Carthage for the 
system of indirect eleeticm« fl 

I don’t knew what you nean by indirect* You mean by rate* 
lng your hand? 

"Uo — substantially non-dmccratic, but selection by lot 
would be — has no relation to merit o I suppose you have 
to have a email cocrainity wbere people know each other —» ° 

If people know each other it would be closer, but do you 
people have any experience of your own where you see 
and that is not done? 

"Surely any organisation ws*re in, you’re likely to worry 
lieu to get the best person elected because there very often 
you will not want the office o 0 

Well, take it where I see everywhere! tlie people who 

are tl*e best fittod don’t want to became generally —» without 
any publicity aril that is so© how 1 st us generalize frera that. 
While tho statement doesn’t males sense if you take a siadern lart» 
society^ it makes ~sehse in aocletieas in smaller societies 
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the others considerably. The Cretan, Spartan, and the third of 
those, that of tbo Carthaglnlann* * licw will you read that?. 

12?2b29 — whoever has that* 

•It is & proof of a well-ordered constitution triat Carthage, 
with her large populace* should steadily keep to the sane 
t.irai ays tea* she has had no civil dissensions worth 
nontioninc# nor ary attempt at a tyranryo" 

Lot us stop hero* These are tlie criteria* IIow the first 
r~s point, no rebellion, no civil wars* no such bloody dissensions* 

\ The first criterion is stability and the seesnd criterion is no 
I tyramy* How let kb translate the latter by a positive formula* 

I ‘gfcJiiitTity and fTce^^i These are ti* two criteria* What is tiie 
^use of a free regine"wijicli is absolutely unstable? What is the 
use of a regira© viiich is IDOjS stable but in which you can e t breaths 
i/Vyj without permission by the authorities? In other words, it ft s really 
coririon-sensioaX, tie criteria,* stability and freedom* heedless 
to say tiiat Aristotle does not understand fcgr freedem that high 
degree of licence without which we couldn i t-live a single day* 

That® s not a. natter r-well s tie cone to tiiat later* But it has 
_ sot »ething in comon with what we would mean by freedom* These 
* are tiie common sensical criteria* stability and freeden* And 

he says that is the preserve of tiitse three, I low before we jump 
off and say how absurd, let us consider the nest famous example 
which cones to our winds and with vfiiich Aristotle was familiar * 
Wjut about Athens? Was it not a free city, freer than Sparta 
and surely than Crete? What about stability? Hew many changes 
of tlie Athenian constitution within one generation? Head only 
Aristotle *s casn account in his so-called Constitution of At ana . 

So Athens would not be an example* There were not others — yes? 

"I wanted to — I«n interrupting but I wanted to raise this 
— how does lie reconcile Cratinist, Cretan emphasizes civil 
dissensions aid the cciiplcts breakdown, of the system only 
as an Island — because it 3 5 an island — M 

Tiiat is quite true but still it is so. You c an say this* 

Crete «s described by him reminds of the Fiddle Ages — in the 
later part of the hiddls Ages, and also of Poland* * * * h'otice 
tlic degree of lawlessness and so, but it was still tins regime 
as such not* You see, there is a difference* For example, take 
tills, a contemporary example* You have these constant cliangss 
of governments in Italy and you have it in Prance* Still — that 
is very bad and the causes of that are worse —* 


"They do?n«t have stability, but still he says, in so maiy 
words, it scans to suffer freau. time to time from tyranny 
and faction — " 

But that L-i not technically' precise 0 In other words P certain 
organs of that regime tock very groat liberties but tlB regime 



as such wasn't disturbed* IHu IT saneone would soy tlicrc ore 
other Creek cities — Tar example — w*iich Aristotle knew, wliich 
were better than these regarding the two criteria of stability 
end freed on — for exaiiplc , tint island of Peirua which is praised 
do Mtfily by Thucydides *— Aristotle ins a very simple and common- 
(wnurigAH reason* lie sue aka only of the most famous ones* './aether 
there va 3 a wonderful island somewhere is irrelevant*. Tills is 
of course not uxriripartant frai otiier points of view but when we 
speak politically about big problems we legitimately disregard 
that* bo tliat tiie procedure for Aristotle is really sensible© 

Kcw this point — stability — oust be interpreted and then you 
doc that he must mean quite the sane thing that we mean© He means 
esjpeci»"Hy b y that, no popular unrest* The demos* the common people, 
is toie^ly satisfied© Tliat is tijc practical r,leaning of stabile- 
'mr in other words, "and now I bring out the antidemocratic 
element, the proper subordination of the demos a How tliey must 
be reasonably docile* Therefore there is another expression for 
what Aristotle mans — I mean tie standard which 
In these critical analyses — that he would appeal to every 
politically experienced nan — well, don't you want tliese two 
things, stability and freeden? Tliat*s my criterion© The fuller 
elaboration leads indeed into tliat best regime vliich, if fully 
elaborated, will no longer be the box* © © * There is one nore 
passage which X think we should read and tliat is in 1273a, 25 
to the beginning of b© That is this great question of wealth 
and eono of you sailed when Hr© Horton gave his report that 
Aristotle scecs to do some there, because Aristotle 

insisted all has time, in his critique of Carthage especially, 
that people must be elected with a view to virtue or merit and 
not with a via? to wealth* And now the unfortunate trouble is 
that these things are not so easily separable because certain 
virtues cannot be practiced except by wealthy people* 2or exam** 
pic, munificence© Who can make big gifts to tiic city «=■ a beau¬ 
tiful tenplo* .* • • while a poor man* And ulso there is the other 
practical danger — tlx: treasury© It is unfortunately so that 
tbe inclination to embezzle or — there are perhaps nicer words 
for that — to relieve themselves of a momentary need by some 
loan which tliey will pay back the next first when tliey will get 
again — and it is greater for a needy loan than for a wealthy 
nan© And therefore it was even in Athens a practice — even in 
democratic Athens you elected wealthy people for treasurers, Just 
as you elected notoriously bravo men for generals© That was the 
end of — you didn't elect these officials by let* Hew what is 
that? Do you have tliat passage? 1273^25 — paragraph 9 on page 05o 
Do you have it? Head it© 

"If election on the ground of means is characteristic of 

Oligarchy and election by merit of aristocracy© * * • ° 

That is crucial; I man that I mu3t briefly explain© The 
democratic principle simply is to elect aryboqy without any 
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regard to any other fact except that he ia a citizen* That 8 8 
clear o That — and the technical form of .getting that is elec¬ 
tion by lot because tl*n you cannot consider anything but tiie 
fact that he is a citizen* XT you consider Merit — without any 
regard now to tht difference between genuine and spurious merit 
<— but if you consider merit in principle as we arc supposed 
to do in the modern democracy, that i3 an aristocratic principle 0 
And if you consider wealth as wealth* that is an oligarchic prin¬ 
ciple« Is tills clear? That is what Aristotle here presupposes* 

•If election on the ground of means is characteristic of 
oligarchy anu election by ncrit of aristocracy* tiae system 
on which the Carthaginian constitution is famed would seem 
to be aonetliin,, different frai cither* doth grounds are 
taken Into consideration in tijc e let ions of Magistrates at 
Carthage* especially in those of the liighest — the kings 
and the generals,, This deviation from the pure principle 
of aristocracy Must be regarded as an error* * • •** 

You see liere that is another point which Aristotle presup¬ 
poses as something which every sensible man would grant bin* just 
as every sensible nan would grant him that you need both stabil¬ 
ity and freedom* and the other sensible principle concerns the 
. rulers* Who should rule? Of course* the men fittest to rule* 
most fit to rule* the best non* In this sense, aristocracy* 
Aristotle doesn't argue that* lie thought that everyone who is 
not blinded by prejudice or doesn*t have an axe to grlnl will 
admit that* 

•This deviation frem tlic pure principle of aristocracy must 
be regarded as an error of the original law-giver* It is 
©no of his initial and greatest duties to see to it that 
• the most meritorious are in a position to enjoy leisure +-•***> 
— not only when they are in office, but even when tfiey are 
not — and to refrain from occupations which are unworthy 
of their gifts* In any case — ami even admitting that it 
nay be right to take nean3 too into consideration, in order 
to secure men of leisure — we nay still criticize the Car¬ 
thaginian practice of making the highest of offices (those of 
tJus kings and the generals) open to simple purchase c A rule 
©f this nature puts riches in a more honorable position than 
merit, and imbues the whole of the state with a spirit of 
avarice* The values attached to things by the heads of the 
state will necessarily determine the opinion of the rest 
of the citizens; and a constitution in which merit does not 
receive the highest place of honour is one in which aristoc¬ 
racy cannot have a secure existence*" 
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AllrigUti let us stop here* hewdo you see the point which 
I — in other words, that the most meritorious :nen, tlie most fit 
men —- be ra u?"* you need not only cleverness and proficiency® • 

Tiiat is not You need also some moral qualities : at least 

Justice and fairness and sane other moral qualities 0 So then 
the virtuous nen 3hould rule. Virtuous doesn't mean — how slx.ll 
1 say —* weak«&eaded decent fellows as sono modern men are likely 
to understand that because vieak-hcadedneS3 is, of course, a vice, 
a defect* • Tvtia-mpsnce and moral virtue, but now tie difficulty 
— so uc viXL elect such peqple« Yes, but how will vo — such 
a nan mi^ht be a poor nans Socrates® So what do we do? Well, 
you know what, we do* We pay them salaries* If they are Presi- 
dents, or we pay them salaries even if they are representatives 
c \ of the people and, in our sense. Congressmen* Yes, but does this 
not bring, in a kind — a slightly disreputable element, that it 
j beca.ies & job for gaining a livelihood and not a public trust? 

1 Is thdremet a. certain element of indelicacy? So one — Aristotle 
says therefore one should try to do tiiat those who are most prem¬ 
ising to beccos fit men, fit for rule — that they should live 
in such a position that they should have some competence indepen¬ 
dently of their office so that there is no necessity for them 
in any way tor run for office in coder to live* There are other 
reasons why iristotle says so; for example, because leisure is 
absolutely necessary for developing the mind and leisure is not 
possible wit^mxt some competence* And of course you can get lei¬ 
sure through, foundations, as vie all know and I knew, but first 
of all that's a more recent development, and I have seen some 
cases i&cre students were very glad if they hod a couple of thou¬ 
sand dollars for tinoselveo and did not have to be dependent on 
foundations. You. knout tiiat can iiave all kinds of difficulties* 
So, in other xrards, Aristotle — viiiat he lias in mind, and tiiat 
is crucial far the whole books the ruling people, this rational 
stratum* the gentlemen or however you call theai, must be lien qf 
Independent neons* Ana here a great difficulty arises* Wither 
a fellow is wealthy or not can very easily be seen, generally 
speaking, but whether he is virtuous and wise is not so easily 
seen, at least not by everybody* You must have setae dt.gree of 
intelligsnce to recognize virtue and wisdom, a higher degree of 
intelligence than to see that he is wealthy because even the great¬ 
est fool cam know if he is wealthy if he has access to the bonk¬ 
ing a c cou n t o£ tnat man and — or to his tax sheet) you know? 

Tiiat 8 s not tbs difficulty* And tlierefore a difficulty arisess 
will the rulers not be in fact wealthy men? That we know; whether 
they are virtaous nen we do not know, how Aristotle makes tia&re- 
<Ttors scae qualifications to make the clarity* In the first place, 
\he distinguishes between various kinds of wealth* Which kind 
j of wealth is aost conducive to intelligent public-spiritednes- 3 ? 
k And his sols answer is a certain kind of gentleman farmers 

arc better tnazi merchants and industrial people *"Then he takas 
another point- which is more important* education^ bvon if these 


people were originally nothing bub lackey fellows and they were 
nans of wealthy fathers* if the education of tills ruling stratum 
is proper at the end of tills educational process they will liavc 
acquired sane fitness to nils uldch those who have not become 
educated tills way will surely miss* Well* we will comment on 
that later* The Aristotelian argument — I mean* Aristotle starts 
firen certain elementary which we do ho longer know bo- 

cause of that radical caange in the conditions of nen* modem 
The tacit premise af Aristotle everywhere — not only of 
Aristotle* but of everyone up to a certain line is scarcity. It 
is impossible to have a society in which all members of the so¬ 
ciety ore properly educated — physically impossible — and hence 
the question arises; hoi/ to get — how to select in the fairest 
way those who should get the highest education and the problem 
in Plato 8 s Republic too<> In practice* I mean if we disregard 
that visionary solution of the :Lepuolic — in practice 9 it will 
not work without a certain arbibarioesa^ without a certain in-jus¬ 
tice, if you please. That is true; that is the problem* That 
is one reason why ti^e human problem cannot be solved entirely 
bar political means* because tills cannot be tielped. this basic 
difficulty. 

\ 

How one last points in his survey at tiio end of the book* 
Aristotle speaks of a number of men who were either legislators 
for a given regime or even, established the regime at the sane 
tins and the most important part 3 of course* there is the sec¬ 
tion on SnT qt 7 the Athenian legislator; and Aristotle defends 
bin — defends Solon .against the charge that he originated* Cod 
forbid* democracy. What he did was a perfectly decent thing* 
Aristotle says, in which the people had that share in power with¬ 
out which they cannot possibly be in sympathy with the retina* 
the rirfit to elect and the right to audit the raanistrates after 
their torn of office. And he gives one of those historical ex¬ 
planations which are so eminently sound and which* of course* 
doesn £ t stem fpsrn him; that it was the Persian War and the cru¬ 
cial role which the liavy acquired there under of course* 

an accident* and not Solon 6 s planning* which accounted for the 
emergence of democracy in Athens 0 

I think I must leave it at that. Next tine* I repeat* 

Miss — you read the paper* and Mr. « . « • • • 




Aristotle*a Polltioaa Lecture 6, April ll;,1960 


• • • revolutionary constitutional change Is this not a slight¬ 
ly sideward expression? I mean, wouldn*t the ordinary understan¬ 
ding be that a revolutionary change is not a constitutional change? 
So it’s good to think of these little things* Well, that*c tri¬ 
vial© !iou yeni made one point which is wore important* there is 
no new polls, you said, where the constitution does not change© 

Yes, but X think that is not what Aristotle Means © For example, 
you have a polls, say, in hew England — a town — and this town 
migrates to California,' bodily© Is it the ease polls, according 
to Aristotle? lio, I re an X think, for example, if say Hiddlcbury 
becomes lien; Iiiddlebury in California it is a new polls© So that — 
tlie conditions are very important and also — we will discuss 
that when we cone to that© X didn 8 t understand two remarks which 
you made© You spoke of the connection between the question, should 
an artisan be a citizen and the question regarding the difference 
between the good citizen and the good nan, or ti» relation between 
good citizen and good nan© What*s the connection between tlie 
two questions? Aristotle raises the question, is the good citi¬ 
zen identical with the good nan, and in tills connection iis raises 
the question should an artisan be a citizen© Wnai*s the connec¬ 
tion? 

•Well, the connection — , • © © is the good citizen a good 
man — you can have a polls vitere a vian can be a good citi¬ 
zen and yet the polls is not a good polls; it a s not accord¬ 
ing to the proper end of a polls©" 

(Tape break* hence part of this exchange missed). 

•Well, in a good polls the artisan would not be a citizen©" 

•Well, he points to the fact that it’s possible to make an 
artisan a citizen, but lie can B t really participate because 
— well Aristotle isn*t explicit but X imagine because of 
the tins and all that sort of tiling, he can*t really par¬ 
ticipate 0 M 

Another student* "Well, 1 think he says that the type of 
obedience or the kind of subject that the artisan has to 
be is not the same type of virtue as the citizen has to be 
in his double capacity as citizen and subject© • • ©" 

_ Yes, that is so, but it is not clear enough Just as Mr© 

remark is not clear enough© Yes? 

"I think that what Aristotle says is that only at one point 
does the good citizen become a good nan and that 8 s when the 
good citizen rules and also i3 able to obsy©* 
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"and iic says that toe Mechanic isn't able to yet into a hu- 
uan position. . • •" 

Tlut is not simple cncxi^i. It is relevant, hut not clear 
enough. 

"The good r.ian can be a good nan by following his nature and 
this nature nay allow him to be a citizen when he is not 
fitted to be a citizen, ile nay be a good nan and not a ci¬ 
tizen as well." 

You don't catch the full thought. The mechanic — yes? 


"The good nan has to rule his passions all the tine. • . 
(rest of tills answer inaudible). 




Yes, that is related to it but still tbs wain point is very 
sir^ileo Ari 3 totle, I think, states it explicitly. The artisan 
cannot be a good nan, but he may be a roo d cit izen under certain 
conditions,, Tiiat's the coimection. lie nav be a r ood citizen 
in a democracy. That is tit central point, liow the last point s 
you say Aristotle divides Ote constitution first according to 
naiber, although number is accidental as he himself points out. 
Wby does he start from number, in your opinion, although it is 
accidental? 


"There are several possibilities. One is that the thing 
that first presents itself when you, of course, look at the 
situation Is teat it is number — in saie cities that u&ny 
rule. ..." 

That is good enou$i to begin withs yes. I mean it is not 
quite sufficient but it is tiie central point. AH right, how 
let us, then, turn to the third book. llext tiije, Ilr. or Iti33 
Fhrst will read it. 

IJou I would like to nake one brief muuric regarding; the sec¬ 
ond book of the Politics which ue discussed liithcrto. How the 
sections dealing with blueprinters, i.e. Plato, Phaleas, llippoda- 
nxxs, I think must be regarded as the key to a sensible history 
of political philosophyo in t'ce history of philosophy, generally 
speaking, everyone still follows the outlines of the history gi¬ 
ven by Aristotle in ills Ket&physics — first book of tlie Iletaphysics. 
And tie reason is tliat Aristotle was so iiijuly competent. Of* 
course, he also knew many v-Titings which have been lost, but the 
train point i3 t.iat he was such a remarkable analyst of these phil¬ 
osophies. how, on tiie basis of tills experience it is wise to 
give Aristotle the benefit wf the doubt also regarding political 
philosophy, and .hen ie says tiiese three men of very unequal rank, 
Plato, iiippcdanus and Phaloas, are the import ant people to consi¬ 
der as far as the question af the best regime is concerned then 



we can be sure that t<iere are no others worth while 0 I mean it 
, would be — how shall I say — it would be -unreasonable to have 
any other suspicion. Itar in the conventional history of politi¬ 
cal philosophy that is, of course, denied* And there is especially 
one phenomenon which ploys a great role* 1 believe this Ghost 
has also made its appearance in this class on a furrier occasions 
the so-called Sophists* You know, you must have lieard of then* 
Well, Aristotle doesn’t speak of then at all here* He docs men¬ 
tion then at tlie end of tiio ethics . They had something to do 
vita politics but they were not political philosophers in any 
strict sense of the tern because they did not raise the question 
of tlie best regime* Aristotle says the Sophists were people who 
practically identified political science with rhetoric, and I 
think ve have no choice but to believe him* How what is the idea 
underlying this identification o'* quasi-idcntification of poli¬ 
tical science and rhetoric. .Here ve recognize an element of truth 
in the conventional view* These Sophists seem to have taught 
— ail of then — that the polls and all politically relevant 
things* the lust and the noble things* are conventional* are merely 
° conventional How if that is so it followed, contrary to the 
modem view, that tills is something very low, very diapicable, 
because only what is natural lias ah inherent necessity and dig¬ 
nity* So wliat is merely conventional — think of the extreme 
case of money — whether you coin dollars or pound sterlings is 
a purely arbitrary decision* That is not respectable j a mere 
convenience, and no serious man would be terribly interested in 
that* But still you have to live with them in a city* What is 
the conclusion? You use these conventions for your private con¬ 
venience. The others — the fools regard then as terribly inpor— 
r tant* You, an enlightened ran, do not but you iiave to use them. 

J How idiat is the way of using then? What is tlie art of using these 
Lconventions? Answers rhetoric. You go — for example, well, there 
is a certain notion of justice prevailing* merely conventional* . 
But these conventions arc enforced and so if you want to live 
nappily in that city you have to pay some external respect to 
thea and the external respect is that you argue on the basis of 
then when you are accused or when you accuse sane one else, and 
,sim ila r questions. So that is the connection* And this is, of 
course, re*: -the theoretically interesting thing in these doctrines 
is the assertion that all noble and just things are merely con¬ 
ventional. But that is only the presupposition and that in it¬ 
self doesn’t make a political philosophy and I would go beyond 
it and say that this assertion in itself is not a peculiarity 
of the Sophists but stems from certain pre-Socratic philosophers. 
The notion of Sophist as used in the last ISO yearn or sa 1 rou ghly 
since Kegel, is a convenient myth and is not based on sufficient 
evidence, cut this only in passing* So it’s much wiser to take 
the second book of the Pol itics as the key to the under 3 tandirg 
of classical political pa^losopayo 
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How let us turn to tbo third to$k : and begin at the beginning* • 
Tho tiiird book, and especially the" section which we discuss to¬ 
day — although we may need part of the text meeting for the ths- 
cussion — .latte central part of the Politics . Tho fbndanental 
considerations occur here* hew let us read the first sentence* 

Wife who looks at polities,* let tie say, "and what each politqr 
is and what character each of thcra has — for him the first thing 
to look at ia to look regarding tiie polls* wliat a polls is," 

So Aristotle — you see, this is a very important statement* 

<T Aristotle makes clear here one tiling* Kis primary theice is not 
I the polls o He studies tho polls because you cannot understand 
the polity without understanding the polls* The polity is the 
ythene* Well, polity — in Greek, poll tea — and that is, by the 
wsy, the title of Plato* s Republic * polite a* And waich 1*11 trans¬ 
late as regime, which ±3 not a wonderful translation but is the 
beat I know someone will perhaps find another one on another 
occasion* And so I will now use the word regime , and later on 
Aristotle will explain to us what that ,»®ans* So the regime is 
tire first thing and tiie polls is interesting only because we are 
Interested in the polity* He says the question — he who wants 
to find out about tiie polities, about the regimes, and which each 
io somehow will knew there are many regimes, i«e« many kinds of 
regimes, and also of what character or quality it is, which means 
also and most importantly the good or bad, the just or unjust 
oms* So, in other words, the question of the most just regdiae, 
the best regime* is really the guiding question, from which we 
turn to the question of tiie polls* But perhaps it is not a ques¬ 
tion what a polls isj everyone knows that* Why is polls a ques¬ 
tion, a problem? That he says in the next sentence* “Far at pres¬ 
ent — M Do you have it? "For at present they are of different 
opinions* Some people say the polls has done the act, and others 
say no, not the polls but tbs oligarchy or the tyrant*" box; what 
is — oligarchy and tyrant are forms of the regime and here we 
see the difference between polls and regime in practice* Bcue- 
one says the polls did it, and "others say no, tiie regime did it* 
llow take an examplei some say Germany did it* Others say noi 
the Dasis did it* Tiie distinction ±3 immediately intelligible 
to you* That 9 s what Aristotle means* hot — tliere is always — 
the polls never exists without an order * without a regime, and 
f yet this necessary distinction is in practice always obscured 
l necessarily* That 5 s the problsa* We will gradually recognize 
very familiar pheoncmena behind this seemingly abstruse distinc¬ 
tion* The first who say in this case we could say the polls Is 
Identical with the regime, and others say there*s a difference* 

At any rate the problem of the polls — the difficulty of find¬ 
ing out what the polls is — is connected with t he problem of 
the regime, for trie question concerns the relation of po31s and 
regime* Who arts tiie people who say, no — not the polls did it 
but the oligarchy or the tyrant did it? Wliat kind of people are 
they? Let us talk as political people — I mean, and not as ab¬ 
struse speculators* Who are the people who will say that? Tbs 
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democrats, of course* X mean let us not* foal ourselves uoout 
those nice tilings — aristocracies, a ml so on — but in crude 
practice you find tyrannies, oligarchies and democracies and 
perhaps, in rare cases, scrue c’Je i/hich are wuch better — and 
oristocracies — but that is a very subtle tiling 0 To begin xrith, 
crudely we liavc these alternatives* The democrat would say that* 
liou we draw fron this a conclusion: that the distinction between 
"'the polls and tue regime is primarily a.democratic distinction 
\ and we will find otlvcr examples oi* tne same kii’do The polls* 
we may say fl lias in itse lf a democratic Mas* Aristotle adults 
that* lie thinks tliat*s a bad biasl That is'another natter 0 
But tisc polls is somehow tending to be democratic* In an earlier 
passage, in 1259b, it to 6, we have seen l, for the polls tries to 
be — "j no, the polls "tends to be a society of equals and free* " 
Titat is so and Aristotle sees — now, but what does it me ah from - 
Aristotle # s point of view" Since Aristotle rejects democracy 
or regards it as bad, uhat does this fact mean tliat the first 
clarification begins here a3 well as later on when lie 3 peoJ :3 of 
the citizen with a democratic notion* Well, that political phil¬ 
osophy* what Aristotle is doing 0 emerges in a democracy* That 
’ is not entirely an accident* In an oId«£ashione<l stable aristoc¬ 
racy there is no need for political piv±lc3ophy 9 but in the nccienb 
of conflict and tension and all kinds of decays* there political" "" 
thoujjit arises and ttverefere it t alee a its starting point from 
wivatls given first, is given jjimediately* Jut what is given 
is u democratic order and the clearest example is, of course, 
Athens* Athens is live have of political pli.losoplty’; a democracy* 


How haw does he go on — where we left off? "VJe also see 
that tiie whole business of the sta.tes.van and legislator is about 
the polls and the regime is some order of tliose who inhabit the 
C pollso 11 How in a sense, tlx: pol±3 is primary because what is 
/the statesman and legislator occupied about* with the polls, not 
/ witii tivo regine 0 And furfchenvore that also shows tlx* apparently 
i secondary ciuracter of the regime* The politea, the regime, is 
same order of the inhabitants of tlx: polls. First you have the 
inhabitants of the polls and tiven you liave tiie regime* Jut the 
inhabitants of tivo polls in a way presuppose tlve polls* We sliall 
later on see that tivcrc- is souo element of truth in it* that ttie 
polls comes first and the regime afterward. Jut tiiis truth is 
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not true enough, Aristotle is going to say. Well, tiven Aris¬ 
totle concludes that wc must therefore find out what tivc polls 
i« and therefore, the polls beinr. a composite* we decompose it 
. i^-to its eleKventSji And what arc ttot elements beyond which ««*> 

\ which arc no longer divisibla? The citizens, because if you di- 
t vide the citizens you cone Into politically irrelevant distinc¬ 
tions,, I mean tnink of t;hat happens if you are cut Into oart-s* 
You are dead and a dead wan is not a part, a possible element 
of the polls* Or if you nalae an intellectual division between, 
say, soul and body that is, in a way, also politically irrelevant 
because ue need embodied seals as citizens. If we go beyond that 
we cease to speak about the political things*, Yes? 



*Xf you draw' an analytical distinction between polls and 
regime then ion»t citizen primarily a component of regime 
and therefuru nan would be prii.iarily a component of polls?” 

Sure, you can say that but let r.*o state it differently© 
tf«g did Aristotle proceed in Book 1? You reiaaober in Book 1 he 
did, in a way, exactly the same tiling wliat lie did here* to go back 
fi. 4 a the polls io its elements© But what were the elements tliere? 
isegyvri n-hioana, in other words, he never t:ocs back to the re re 
ftw^vidual because as mere individual that would be politically 
mwttTH glitching^ The associations are politically enlightenings 
the family, tbe village, and wliat have you© But the more indi¬ 
vidual is not© Tiiere is another reasons he could — and t.iat 
la crucial, 1 think, and shows you the subtle procedure of Aris¬ 
totle© By dividing the polio into the association he arrived 

[ at a better understanding of the polls without ary reference 
whatever to phenomenon of regime© By dividing the pells into 
the citizen and finding out immediately that the citizen is rela¬ 
tive to the regime ^ the rei^ie^cavies in immediately© We have 
a. beautiful nineteenth, centiary equivalent to that© In the nine¬ 
teenth century — last half of the nineteenth century — politi¬ 
cal philosophy was frequently called theory of the state© The 
states what kind of state? What kind of regiroe? Tliat was not 
clear frea the question© I low what Aristotle dees in Book Is the 
pedis, without any reference to regime, reminds externally of 
\ & theory of the state, a theory of the polls© But new he tells 
ua that we cannot possibly spook of the polls without speaking 
first of the regime; and the way in which he proceeds is thiss 
we ore concerned with tiic regime© Somehow we know that, and you 
kill see later on that Aristotle is dead rigit In wliat he says© 

He cannot talk about politics today without taking into considera¬ 
tion, into primary consideration, such things as democracy and 
ccriiuinicao That is what lie means© If you don*t talk on politi¬ 
cal natters in the light of such distinctions you do not talk 
politically; you nay do something else, but tiiat*s no longer po¬ 
litic ally© So that everyone knows© But then ho says — yes, 
but then we have to go back to the condition of any possible dif¬ 
ference of regimes; that's the political association as suchi 
the polio© All right, but tlie polls is a composite so we go back 
to the elements of the polls* tnc citizen© And what do we meet 
'"again? The regime© We cannot avoid the fact that the political 
is tiie politically relevant© the politically controversial© There 
is the neutral.© Tlicre are certain neutral things in politic s© 

^ Aristotle speaks sane place of then, but they are not, strictly 
speaking, political* They are technical, in our language© And 
the ccrroon usage, wiien people say in accusation: that is politics, 
they undesrstaad scsiething of politics© Politics does have this 
controversiaX — at least, potentially controversial character, 
which the merely technical as technical docs not have© What is 
your difficulty? 
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®I was — this nay seen somewhat’ naive — but If thl3 do 
viiat you fla-id earlier about' reducing the — as opposed to 
its eluants being associations, then why docs lie contrast 
—• it aecns to we uiicn lie contrasts the <£>od citizen with 
the good man ic doesn 9 t sps?ak of the good man in the context 
of a lesser association* lie seems to speak of good man, 
but isn*t lit? returning then to — " 

Vhat? To tiio village or family? 

"Ho* to nan* That's its r.ian out of associatioiio Han as 
he stands unassociatedo" . 

♦ 

Yos, but the good stun as he is understood here is essentially 
a political being* «Je will see that* Let us proceed step by 
step* liow then — so what is tisc citizen? That is our question* 
And then Aristotle disposes* at tne beginning of 1275*3* of a va- 
^ riety of irrelevant tilings 0 Uow this is a beautiful spec ton 
i of Aristotle’s precision and sobriety* Unfortunately, we cannot 
; read It; we iiave to skip to the nerve of the argument * Such 
v nice questions* for example, what is the. status of a boy? A boy, 

. the son — a -future citizen* Well, a future citizen is not a 
citizen simply, because you have to add this qualifier: a future 
citizen; and also soue other things into which we cannot go 0 

Now, then Aristotle jives first the definition of the citi¬ 
zen and defines bin* Tbe citizen is a ruin who participates in 
fudging and in ruling* Is there any difficulty? Yes? 

(Inaudible response 

Well let us go step by step* Does it make sense? I mean 
after all we talk about citizens all the tine* Does It make sense 
to say tbs citizen is the nan who participates in Judging and 
in ruling? Yes? 

"Should that sentence be changed to the nan who participates 
either now or at scrae time in Judging aid ruling? 0 

That — we will ccmc to this difficulty later, because, after 
all — now let me — yes? 

"In hio discussion of this Aristotle considers the offices 
that each citizen oust hold — the ones who Judge and rule 
— and lie mentions officials of the state, I think, and then 
lie gives as an example people who sit in courts eitnsr as 
people on the Jury or Judges# Would somebody who votes also 
bo considered as one who participates —» n 
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I®n trying to cone to this point where we find a modem an- 
cloruco How Aristotle first chants the and says a citi¬ 

zen is a nan who participates in Judging and in the popular as- 
0 eat0y« lien; here you recognize modern democratic tilings immedi¬ 
ately* a citizen is a !ian who can bee one a Jury wan and who can 
vote or let no say a citizen is a run who can elect and can be 
elected to office* both. If he only elects that 8 a too littlej 
he also be entitled to be elected-to office* Froa this we 
can draw tic interesting conclusion, which is perfectly in the 
spirit of Aristotle, tint a naturalized citizen, according to 
the law of this country, cannot beccue a president, as you know, 
awl therefore 1* is null* he’s a citizen with a qualification, 

A naturalized citizen is not a full-fledged citizen, 1GC& citi¬ 
zen, because lie is legally prevented froti being elected to the 
highest offico. So, in other words, we recognize certain tilings 
here which we know although things have very nuch changed, as 
you knot;, chiefly because of the introduction of representative 
rovernaent, We do not t hink of the citizen as participating in 
fiqy erraent, i7T~rulingt> in the way»tliat 8 a not so evfrkssfc' to 
ua as it was in olden tines, where you had only direct de¬ 

mocracies or other direct ferns of government, How is this — 
so Aristotle gave a definition, then, to repeat* a citizen is 
a man who can participate in Judging and In the assembly, llow 
os to your questions of course he doesn°t participate literally 
always. He has to sleep* he has to eat. In other words, he par* 
ticipates whenever the assembly nests, whenever the jury meets, 
and since you have to arrange for sous conveniences you cannot 
have all 1,500 or 2,000 citizens jurymen at the same time. There- 
fare you divide then up either according to parts of tiie city 
or according to the Its#,cases or whatever other division may seem 
to be convenient, How let us come to a passage which is rather 
difficult, at first glance at any rate, and that is 1275a, 33 fol¬ 
lowing, Ho you have that? That the best definition is more or 
less — is roughly of this kind. Yes? 


•Such is the general nature of the definition of citizen 
which will most satisfactorily cover the position of all 
who bear the name. Citizenship belongs to a particular 
class of things whore (1) there are different bases on 
which the thing nay depend, (2) these bases are of differ¬ 
ent kinds and different qualities — one of'then standing 
first, another second, and so on doim the series. Things 
belonging to t his particular class, when considered purely 
as so belonging, have no common denaoirutor whatever — or, 
if they have one, they have it only to a meagre extento 
Constitutions obviously differ from one another in kind 3 
and some of then arc obviously inferior and some superior 
in quality; for constitutions which are defective and per¬ 
verted (we shall explain later in what sense we are using 
the terra ’perverted* 1 ) are necessarily inferior to those whic 
are free from defects. It follows that the citizen under 
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eac;i different kind of constitution irnsb also necessarily 
be different® We may thus conclude that the citizen of our 
definition is particularly and especially the citizen — M 

liow, let us stop herei let as stop here. So the first point 
t&ich Aristotle makes is citizen, is relative to the regime* i 
nesn* darker altsbys translates, as* I think everyone doe a, consti¬ 
tution, which is really a rdslrading word and let us then siiaply 
say regime instead of that. So Aristotle really says the citi¬ 
zen is relative to the regime* Why does he naks tills terricly 
ccnolic&ted remark, this nsi*i?I^Esieal remark or the logical re- 
naric, however you call it, about these various kinds of tilings* 

I*otf first let u3 try to understand tic content of it* There are 
things in which the bases, as Barker translates, the sub-strata 
differ in kind* lien; what does this mean? A simple example is 
feathers of birds* Featliers haws substrata: I mean the birds* 
and tlie feathers differ in kind — Hie feathers of an eagle are 
not the feathers of a hen. Ther© is an essential difference be¬ 
tween then* They are feathers out the suostrata differ in kind * 
That's one kind of thing* And then he cays there are tilings — 
tucre may be, regarding the bases — there nay be two relations* 
hither tiie bases have nothin,; in common,' or 

they have a proper order* how -in the case of the feathers of 
birds you cannot speak of an order* You cannot say the feathers 
of an eagle are more — to a higher degree — featlnsrs than the 
feathers of a pigeon* That's cue intermediate case; Aristotle 
Units himself to the extfeno ease* How what is tit- case where 
'"the substrata have notiling or hardly anything in cordon? A case 
>■ would be the hand* You have a isand of a loan; you have a hand 
cut off, ani you have a painted liand* All three are hands sene- 
how, but only the first is a resl. hand* The oilier io no longer 
Sk huncio Tiie hand cut off has std.ll the siiape of a hand, but it 
Mn no longer exercise the work: of a hand and therefore is not 
a hard unqualifiedly or absolutely as he translates* You see, 
waat Aristotle tieans by absolute has nothing to do with fantas¬ 
tic German idealism; it r eans simply without qualification* That*S 
y a hand; I don't have to qualify it* but if it is wounded then 
it is qualified: a wounded hand or a dying hand* That's clear 
— the hand cut off is no longer a hand; and the painted hand 
is a reflection into two direnssionality of what is really tlireo 
dimensional, even in tire case of a cut off liand* So tiny have 
nothing in ccannon to speak of, and what is the case but that there 
are other cases in which the substrata differ in kind and tlie 
substrata have an inner order of rank; and that is here tte case* 


The citizen has as ills substratum the regime* That must 
be properly understood,. The citizen is always relative to the 
\ regime* He can only be urbcrstacxi in terns of the regime,, Ho 


the substrata, of citizens are rergimss* but regimes are not — 
the various regines are not equal in rank aa the feathers of the 
various species of birds: nor da they have such very simple or* 


dor of rank as real hando hand 




painted hand* They have 


on order of prior and posterior# ±*e* higher, less high, lower. 


lowesto In other wards y tin? polit ic al tilings — that*s the rea¬ 
son «ly Aristotle nakes this cuiplicuted reiraarlc* The political 
'thiniff arc mart; cotiplcx tlian thirds* two s3i.ykt cases of hardly 
omrtiiinK in oaxion or perfe ct neutrality retarding rartu So tills 
^nucha the citizen is relative to tltc rcgls ie» That in itself is 
easy to understand and iian who is a citizen is a denocracy is 
not nccessarUlsr a citizen in an oligarchy and so on* Tint’s ele® 
neutary* iiurfc Aristotle goes out or iiio us^ 1st tills very precise 
remark to loalsc clear — to indicate again tlx great caiplcxity 
o t political setter*** We will later on cone to a very simple 
expression f«s*lliar to all of you frou every day political life 
of — a practical expression of what inis complexity ueens. Jut 
ue .mat not rash* How let us go on where we left uff| tnc next 
sentenceo Tfcaerefore, Aristotle says, tix, citizen as defined he® 
fore is to tEse highest degree a citizen in «* democracy* You see 
again what I said before 0 When Aristotle tries to define citi¬ 
zen the uost natural definition, the most obvious definition, 
is that of toes citizen in a timocracy* Somehow the polls is pri¬ 
marily dem<3crstlc, not in tenis of tine; t!» democracy is very 
late, as Aristotle makes clear later» Jut there is the simplest 
articulation*. and it is also tiiat froti wuich political piiiloso® 
-phyin fact aborted because it started' in Athens* Jut tills fac¬ 
tual starting fraa democracy is not a :jere accident* file demo¬ 
cratic societgr* from Arls to tic ,J s point of view a decaying 3oci« 
cty, give 3 the stinulus to political reflection to a higher de¬ 
gree than the more old fasiiioned forms of repine* Ie3, can you* 

"CitizciES living under other kinds of constitution nay pos¬ 
sibly, l»at da not necessarily, correspond to tlie definition* 
There are sane states, for exaaple, in uliich there is no 
popular ^element: 3ucu states uave no regular neetings of 
the assembly, but only ratings specially s ui.uioned; and they 
renit tise decision of cases to special bodies* In Sparta, 
for exixsple, t.ic iiphora take cases of contracts (not as a 
body, best euca sitting spearately) % tot- Council of bluer 3 
take cases of homicide; and sas other authority way take 
otter <tsses« i-iuch the sane is also true of Cartilage, where 
a number- of bodies of magistrates have each the right to 
decide all cases*" 

Well, ta&e the sinplest example* Aristotle defines the ci¬ 
tizen as a cam who is entitled to sit in the popular a 3 senoly, 
but there are constitutions in which there are no popular assem¬ 
blies so the definition dcesn“t apply* Therefore, Aristotle has 
to give a HGCfle general definition and tiiat 1* will do in the 3 e» 
quel* Yes? The definition of the citizen — 

"But our definition of citizenship can be amended* We 'nave 
to note tiiat in constitutions other iiian tiie democratic „ 
nen’oers -.of the assembly and the courts ho not bold tiiat off® 
, les for ii'kietemir-ute period* They laid it for a limi¬ 
ted ter^ and it is to persons with such a tenure (whether 
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they be Mazy or few) tliat tlie citizen*s function of deliber¬ 
ating.' oni judging (ulie tlier on all issues or only a few) is 
assigned in these regineso Tlie nature of citizenship in 
general emerges clearly from these considerations; and our 
final definitions will accordingly be* (1) ®he who enjoys 
the right of sharing in deliberative or judicial office at¬ 
tains thereby the status of a citizen of his state® 9 and 
(2) *a state* in its simplest terras* is a body of such per¬ 
sons adequate in number far achieving a self-sufficient exis¬ 
tence* •* 

Yea, well of course he say3 city and not state; we don } t 
have to go into that. So an unlimited ruling* you see that 9 s 
C the point; therefore the word official is so misleading* An of- 
• ficial has a United power to rule* either in tine or in function* 

I but there are* in every society* nen who have an unlinited power„ 
That is tlie Aristotelian analogue to the nodern conception of 
sovereignty. There is somewhere a power neither United in su¬ 
periors— of course* that exists* A given citizen nay be elec¬ 
ted to be treasurer for one year*. To be treasurer is a United 
f oru of ruling^ but all tlx.se United forms of ruling are deri¬ 
vative from a basic form of ruling which is not United* That” 
is what* in nodern tones, is understood by sovereignty and that 
is* for exoirale* in a democracy the citizen body assemble do That 
is not established by siaaeona else over some other body: that 
is tht causa prtma* tlie first cause for all political purposes 
—« where you Segin and fra* which all otlier power is delegated* 
c The aidglnating ruling* he who participates in originally ruling 
/ is the citizen* ?hat*s what Aristotle neons and he makes a die- 
L tinction between two kinds of ruling or two kinds of activities 
and we must see later on why he makes this distinction* namely* 
the ruling and the judging* Jut now he replaces ruling by aeli- 
beration 0 That 9 s important 0 Do you see the connection? The 
rulingo 1 mean* jua^ng is clear: you judge on tlie basis of given 
laws* You apply the laws to a given case 0 That 9 s not so interest¬ 
ing* Tlie fundamental tiling is the ruling one* Why does Aristotle 
call the ruling activity the deliberating activity* a term of course 
which is still used in older coiuttitutional theory in this country* 
the deliberative bodies 0 Why does Aristotle — and tliat stems 
from Aristotle. Yes? 

"Well because to deliberate indicates that your deciding 
choice value* choices as to which way is tlie best way to go* 11 

In other words, the ruling is not surely wiiat the police 
officer does wiicn he says go tills way* that way 0 That is abso¬ 
lutely derivative arxi uninteresting. but tliat goes back to a 
primary ruling and which eepowera tlie policeman to do that* arvi 
. this primary ruling is called;, by Aristotle* deliberation* But 
is this not a strange expression? Let us assume tliat the outccce 
of the delibc 2 *ation is a l*iw u jut it is the cutco:ne of a tit*liber* 
aticn* I man* a3 long as it is still under deliberation it is 
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not yet a law© Why does Aristotle call it- deliberative? Ilou 
... is it called today? The equivalent to that* 

Student answers* "legislative*" 


Yes, 3ure, but that is a part of tho deliberative, but the 
ordinary word used for tills kind of tiling today* 

"law-making process©" 

4 

Yes, but then you refer — the word which cones naturally 
to tiie mouth of everyone today* X believe you must know it* 
decisionmaking* I mean, of course* on the hipest levelo hub 
Aristotle does not speak of decision; lie speaks of deliberation 
and that*s very important* Then we understand it w. bit bettero 
When you speak of decision you do not necessarily l iply precede 
ing deliberation* Decision say very well be tossing the coins 9 
tossinj the ccdn^ For Aristotle the rational element corses out 
clearly by the term delifesratlon and deliberation nafairally ends 
In a decision© Tiiat goes .without saying* otherwise it will not 
Be consummated* But the emphasis is on the deliberation which 
brings about a rational decision* This, by the way, is an inter* 
cubing problems how did the term decision acquire the tremendous 
importance it h&3 in present day political science language? 

X don't know, but it ±3 worth considering* I ll n sure that fifty 
years ago the term decinicii*«aking did not enjoc«* t v \**b votpie which 
it enjoys ncw 0 It would be interest: ug to go into that question* 
I believe it lias someth ing to do with the wakening in tic belief 
T* 'fcte belief in reaijon which has taken place in tiie lust two 
generations*. In German;^ where I was brought up f the key poli¬ 
tical thinker who road© v*>* of ft, ***« term, was farTL Sderijftfr, 
viio later on becsssc & leading Hazi .oWl.yfcr and in his doc trine^ 
the link up uitn certain ^diilcscphic things ^4 

00 was quite obvious* I do not know whether this did not migrate 
via such people like Xasswell and so into this country; I don't 
knew. It would be worth considering tiiat decision takes tbs place 
of deliberation* 


"" Wow then Aristotle lias acliieved a universal definition of 
the citizen* tiie citizen is the man, we can say, who participates 
I in ori g i n a r y ruling, a ruling or governing or commanding which 
doe3 not have a further source. These people in the assembly 
do not receive dictation from someone else as a cop on the beat 
and even the Judges too receive dictations of the law. But then 
Aristotle is confronted with a minor difficulty which is very 
interesting* When people crdinariOy speak about — d«fina a el» 

ti*^th 0 jr *D.t jo «, hi* And It US m 

disposes of that* immediately following* 


-For practical purposes, it is usual to define a citizen 
aa one ocra oi citizen parents on both aides*, ana not on 


\ 
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the father's or aether's side .only; but aonr. tines this re¬ 
quirement is carried still farther back, to the length of , 
two, three, or i 2 ore stages of ancestry. Tills popular and 
fart-Hi* definition has induced sor.c thinkers to raise the 
question, 'How did the citizen of the third or fourth stage 
of ancestry hiuself ca-e to be a citizen?** 


Do you see the difficulty? I mean, for practical purposes 
it's good enough to say every citizen is the son of a citizen 
father and citizen nether, or naybe you add the grandp arents on 
both sides; that doesn*t alter the problem, 3ut then you get 
j.n t.n a very great difficulty, hhat about tic first founders? 

They vie re not t.ie sons of a citizen father and citizen mother. 

In other words, then all citizens are descendants freu non-citi¬ 
zens, The first settlers were not, TMt shows the theoretical 
absurdity of the definition, Still, for practical purposes in 
a given society it right be all right. And lie says, when they 
define citizen thus* politically and crudely, rashly; the text 
7 is not quite clear 0 the political definition is not good enough<, 
The political is good enough for practical purposes, V. : e have 
to go beyond that, which Aristotle did. And new the next point, 
uhere he shows to what ttds difficulty leads finally, 

"Gorglas oi* Lconfclni — perhaps partly fra; a sense of this 
difficulty £u;d partly in irony — said, 'As uortors ore tilings 
vriiich arc :,.ade by tuc craftsmen who are uortar-ruikera, so 
Laris oceans are persons w.;o are made cy the n craftarjen‘’ who 
are LarissaeanMoakcrs*,* 


Yes, well that is a Joke which is not Lrricdiately intelligible 
because the Greeks called natural citizens made citizens, meaning 
artificially made. And what Gcrgias says is this* if you think 
“ that tiircugh you arrive at the conclusion that all citizens are 
naturalized citizens, even the indigenous ones, because it is 
tnt.inaf.gly due to an act of convention who is and who is not to 
1 be a citizen, Vic can leave it at that unless you would like to 
raise further point, we cannot read everything; let us turn to 
12?6a&, where he cozes back to this question,, some are endowed 
whether the city did it or not — for example, when a democracy 
crises from digarciy car tyranny. Do you have that? 

*The question whether, in justice, they arc citizens or not 
is a different natter, uhich is closely connected with a 
larger question already mentioned. The problem raised by 
this larger question is tiiat of deciding when a given act 
can, and wuen it cannot, be considered to be the act of the 
polls o V.e toy take as an example tis case of an oligarchy 
car tyranny uhich change3 into a democracy, I 11 such a case 
there are some -*ho are reluctant to fulfil public contracts 
— arguing tiiat such contracts were made by the governing 
tyrant, aau cot by the polls — and unwilling to ueut other 
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obligations of a similar nature* They hold tlie view that 
acme constitutions cxL&t by virtue oT farce, and not far 
the sake of tlio cannon ^ood® This argument, however, leads 
us to the conclusion tiiat uken ue find a democracy wliich 
exists by virtue of force we have to adbiit t int act3 done 
under the government of such a democracy arc no taore acts 
of tiic polls couccn^d ti-.au were acts done under tic oligar¬ 
chy or tyranny 0 M 

let us stop heroo Low the practical question to whic.i :» 
refers is familiar to you* for example, tie last big case when 
tno Soviet goverment at toe beginning refused to pay th<-. debts 
of tic Tsarist govern; errt and they sir.ply said tills vxas not done 

— this debt was uot incurred by the polls, by the lluusian 
people, but by tae tyrant, by tlx: Tsarist governs lent* I mean 
tlie question is easy to understand* bo Aristotle says wl ty — 
he admits there is a problem here and a very inpertant oi»$ not 
so nucii u practical problem — ihietker you 3hauld pay debts or 
not — but that you iiave to make a distinction between toe polls 
and the rf-giioe* And now Aristotle soys here but you cannot leave 
It at this democratic arjui^nt oecausc a democracy uay be as il¬ 
legitimate, as tyrannical as an oligarchy and a tyranny<> In other 
words, the democratic distinction between the regime anu the polls 
is a partisan distinction and Aristotle want3 to give a nox^oar- 
tiaan distinction* That is what he s s driving at* how here we 
can take a look into Aristotle's way of thinking about political 
natters 0 Well, in a way we all know that problem from present 
day* political science* Toe scientist cannot be a partisan* lie 
must be neutral* Is Aristotle neutral? If os lie's not neutral, 
nor is lie a partisan* Hacauley said about Sir William Temples 
Tesple was not a mediator; he was iirrely a nev'-ral* A neutral 
ana a mediator are two different things* Aristotle wishes to 

be a mediator* an arbiter* a judge; lie wants to be ii.ipartial* 
but to be impartial is not the sane, thing as to be neutral * The 
neutral says l donH care; tne inpartial man cares very much* 
Impartiality is the quality of thp arbiter or Judge, and justice 
is a virtue* J neon, 1 partiality is the sate tiling in a way 

— sane aspect of justice* We can, taerefore, say in a parade* - 
ical uay Aristotle is, in a way, a partisan* He is a partisan 
of virtue* lie thinks we cannot be neutral when confronted with 
the distinction between virtue and vice and he is gradually pav¬ 
ing his way toward that* Will you go on immediately where you 
left off* 

■But tiie question here raised would seem to be closelv al¬ 
lied to a question which takes us still furtiier — ^un what 
principles ought vc to say that a p*lia has retained its 
identity, or, conversely,, that it has lost its identity 
and becoae a different polls? 11 " 



Tea, now in order to understand that let us take the case 
of a democracy replaced by a tyranny* That liuppens — liappened 
in our century and so on 0 What do the democrats say in such a 
case 9 who says it was not Uerroany that did it but tac Nazis? What 
do they say? They soy* in a way Germany has disappeared; it was 
completely overlaid by Nazis,, Still more sir-ply and more gener¬ 
ally, the polls has dicajpcaredo The polls is by the 

o The polls lias disappeared and of course un oligarch 
would say when tixro was a democracy, the polls lias disappeared 
and the polls lias disappeared because of the disappearance of 
oligarchy* Haw Aristotle 8 s position among tnest: partisans — 
his underlying procedure — Aristotle says no, that*s exaggera¬ 
ted, if tlx democrats say trie polls has disapixrared when tlx ty¬ 
rant ruled or when tiro oligarchs ruled 0 There was another polls* 
The partisans say the polls Iras disappeared * The impartial — 
Aristotle says the polls was transformed into anotner polls* and 
tiiat he will develop* In other vords, Aristotle is now obliged 
to 3 now that the ebamy of a rc^re transforms one polls into 
another polls* and tnat is very strange not only now, but was 
so« Was Athens a different polls with every change of its regime? 
Was it not always the city of Athens? Did Aristotle not-write 
or compile uhat we can call a history of tlx regimes of Athens 
in i;hich it is — just as we speck of the history of tlx British 
constitution under John,, under William, and under (fri*sn Elizabeth T I 
dame constitution changes t that 8 s, in a way, the common sensical 
view, and that is not a modem discovery; tiiat was familiar to 
Aristotle as proved by the fact that he wrote his book that uas 
discovered about GO years ago. The Athenian Constitution* which 
contains a bistozy of the Al^r^an'constitution, hosTll uill give 
you — I will link this up Immediately to anotixr point c In this 
other book, this much more popular work. The Constitution of Atixns* 
Aristotle gives a definition of the good citiaan uirieh \A n Jy 

differs from the definition of the good citizen given acre* The 
definition of tbs good citizen given here is tiiat the good citi¬ 
zen is relative to tlie regime, so that a nan who is a good citi¬ 
zen under a democracy is a bad citizen under an oligarchy and 
vice versa and so on and so on* In the Constitution — this more 
popular writing f he takes a much more common sensical view and 
says the good citizen is a nan who is public spirited or just 
regardless of the difference of regimes* Here you see the issue* 

Let me use more familiar words near* The more common view and the 
more* * * * 

(Change of tape)* p+hM 

« • • • if it a imply means love for the country regardless of 
the regimOo But on the other hand if you look more closely you 
see tnat no one is satisfied with that because if someone says, 
as quite a few people aey* I love the United States, I love the 
country; tlierefore I want to have it communist* So it is not 
merely relative to the country; it is relative to the regime which 



is Isfflorfcanbo This bifurcation is perhaps -tite secret of polities . 
and that ia why Aristotle is tliis concerned* And you sec also 
tiMLt in the uore popular work he takes tiie acre s ii plistic vipwa 
Xn here ho brings it out not with all the alsrpness which lie had 
in. Ms nind, but with sufficient sharpness, So tiierefore tic 
technical fara of this trerwndoualy practical question is what 
is it wimt nates t ie city norol? Is it the country? Well, clearly 
not because the country con be inhabited by entirely different 
people, I neon tiiis country was inhabited, as a natter of fact, 
by entirely different people, and yet no one could say tills was 

— I nean, no one would vrritc a liiatory of tee American consti¬ 
tution and give an account of tiie tribal urbanization of the lied 
lixUanSo Tiiat*s not — because tnat was not tiie Ancrican consti¬ 
tution® So the locality, virile being an indispensable condition 

— no political society without a locality — tiie locality doean s t 
have to be as snail as that of Athens or Tuches; it may be as 
larQB as tnat cf the United States, but t.£ definite locality. 

In the nenent you would have no longer a defini te locality you 
would no longer have politics, strictly speaking. That would 
be a world state. Then tiiere is no definite locality anymore — 
tiie whole globe — unless tiiere would be team beings on other 
planets and there would be sane interesting relations between 
the Karthncn end tlx liartians, or whoever that night be* Well, 
again there t/caald be politics propero 


Jiow what tadees tic polls run? The more interesting question 
— could the polls not be — aiil that corresponds very much to 
our notion — could the polls not correspond to a river? Just 
08 in the course — new gencratiocis succeed alder generations 
just as new water flows down, t-icre is still the sane river. 

In other words, could not tiie polls have tic character of some¬ 
thing like a river bed? Could it not have? Aristotle rejects 
that and let us see his answers 1276b, at tee beginning, 

“If a polls is a form of association, and if this fona of 
association is an association of citizens in a polity or 
constitution, it would sec;a to follow Inevitably that wlien 
the constitution suffers a change in kind, ^nd becomes a 
different constitution® tiie polls also will cease to be the 
sane polls, and will also ciiange its identity« Wc may cite 
on analogy iron tiie circr-a® he say tliai. a chorus which ap¬ 
pears at ono tine as a cade and at another as a tragic cho¬ 
rus is not continuously the sawe, but alters its identity 
— and tills in spite of the fact tnat -ne Members often re¬ 
gain tiie ©asae® «hat Is true of a chorus is also true of 
every cti«esr fom of association, and uf all other compounds 
generally. If zne scheme of ccnpositism is different, the 
compound becomes a different coi^pourxh, A innacry composed 
of tiie S33ia notes uill ce a different iarnony according as 
the *node* is Iiorian or Phrygian® If fils i3 the case, it 
is obvious that tiie criterion to which wo isust chiefly look 
in determining the identity of the state is the criterion 
of tbs easnstituticcno” 
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Jiot us stop hers, You sec Hr* it says chiefly* 

That 9 s tla most interesting consideration! it is not tne sols 
consideration, in other words, if the saue loc al ity is i nh a b it 
ted by an entirely different tribe, which tribe number 

cos, and has tic saac kiwi of retire it*u a new polls because 
the identity of the natter — I ucan the polls remains one if 
oath its :aatter and its foxsa. remain the same, If the matter is 
cuanged radically — yes? 

"Would you soy the United States is a different nation when 
Haino is cut up and part goes to Canada and is purchased, 
new land from this • • • • ?* 

Well, that is a somevnmt complicated question because, after 
all, the United States existed before that and the question is 
whether it was extended souewhat, 

"Well, what I 9 n saying is docs the matter have to remain 
the same. You see that the natter changes — “ 

Well, as in nil such matters, they are questions of degree o 
I mean,- in other words, if say the whole of Central America were 
added taat would wake it a different country, but tiie addition 
of Halae, , . • you know, tJiat depends — because the kind of 
ttoinj uhleh — the kind of human beings who preponderated prior 
to tiie casing of Maine — that's the oaue as afterward! therefore 
it 9 8 not Important o One must not be petty <— you know although 
it is necessary to think of this kind of thing* 

"In , . . England when the British pass a deform Bill in 
tha nineteentli century 3 therefore the regime is changed con¬ 
siderably and yet a person who is in favor of it can be very 
loyal* « , • (reminder of question inaudi'ola) 0 

Yes, but tiie question — of which change of tiie regime you 
are speaking now? 

"Well after the ILfora Bill of 1832." 

les, but the question is really, I mean, whether the changes 
which Britain underwent after the seventeenth century were — 

I mean there was now the democratization you know, which «— well 
let me say that the big change «•» the two revolutions that were 
real big changes — seventeenth century* 10h0 and 1689* That was 
the great change by virtue of which a certain kind of Parliament 
became the controlling force instead of that tug of war between 
Parliament and king which preceded it 0 Then you got two big changes 
and one was 1832 and the other was about 1911 or oo 0 I mesa, by 
then 3ritain became really a democracy* Previously it was a quali« 
fled democracy, Frcn Aristotle °s point of view he would say that 
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iw these tlcrve changes, Britain Ctianged ^to character fUwauen- 
tally* Sure* Jut not snail ones* Far eJcample, changes you bad 
in this country, I believe, are infinite anal canpared to such 
changes wijerc there was newer a question of a hereditary nobil- 
ity here# You know? And toe property qualifications have been 
Given — I understand tiioy were very snail and t.ierefore there 
was not such a fundamental chaise, X mean, and the addition of 
vaien, of course — whether that is a politic all y important change 
is a very lonj question* Tea know — viiether it is not siap3y 
a duplication of tiic previous division of votes to different groups* 
That's a lon»; question* It differs in France; I suppose today it 
is different* sut I believe* as far as I know* not in this coun¬ 
try* Surely there are all kinds of transitional things* Aristotle 
irnf apeak ai' tliat. I raean* .x distinguishes among four kinds 
of democracies* The types are clearly distinguished but tlx re 
are always transitional fbisas and tiiat*s infinite* liou here what 
was Ills point? That the pells is one chiefly with a view to the 
regime. Now if — that lays out very formalistic, not to say 
legalistic — but you see immediately that it is not so if I use new 
ac. ••n-Aristotelian ward tx> describe what Aristotle means* lie 
will bring It out later in his language*' In order — a city is 
one with a view to its spirit* . If its spirit changes that is 
the most ispertenfr change which "a city can undergo * If theTspirit 
is feudal gad t .van turns irruc commercial, that 11 8 the greatest 
change — or changes ~af the same nature * iiut we have to knew 
a bit more about regime than we know ncw 0 Let us read now only 
the immediately following point where you left off — and tills 
questions wiisthar it is just to say — to pay or not to pay — 
when the polls ciumges into a different regime is a different 
question* Xcu remember that was the practical question on which 
Aristotle started — to xrhica he referred — tiiat when a change 
of regime takes place people some time 3 say we don't have to pay 
the debts of the previous regime because not the polls incurs 
the debt but tne oligarchs or the tyrant* And Aristotle returns 
you to the question but doesn't answer it, and says tiiat is an¬ 
other natter* liow I read toe statement* * * • in which he drew 
the conclusion tiiat Aristotle doesn't answer the question because 
he cannot answer tiie question* and why is he not able to answer 
the question? ik cause of his erroneous notion that the unity 
of the polls resides essentially in the regies* In other words, 
starts fren tas caiman notion, especially today but 
also in older times, tiiat the constitution of a — that t/ie coun¬ 
try, or say society — only society is a less political expression 
for uiiat lie also mean by country* May I state this in general* 
if you try to understand ary classic text about politics, if you 
substitute In reading it far polls the country then you are icuah 
closer than any other point of view* Tile country — which has 
a much more political connotation as you know* h'o one would say, 
right or wrong, ny society» Society is an un-political concept* 

So what io —* I thirds that is — in other wards, cays 

Aristotle cannot account tor continuity because of his assertion 
the regime cnangaa* That is not t.te pointo Aristotle has a per¬ 
fect answer to that question although he <ioesn 5 t give it here. 






nor explicitly elsewhere, but it io trivial, Every nan of ccn- 
mm sense can answyrit, Wliat ubuld you say? i.hat is a fair de¬ 
cision if tlic regime is changed and there arc debts? Wliat one 
ahfluid do? fttaat would a fair judge azsign? 

"Psyneabm" 

llOf not always* If the fellow borrowed taat money in order 
to liavo u!iich tomented tie citizens* no, liecauso if 

a fellou is a crininal in the first place* • • • no* but tnc sim¬ 
ple distinction would be if these expenses were nada regardless 
of the siotivus far the lasting benefit of the city 0 For exaople, 
builcLLig hospitals, bridges, and so on and the citizens enjoy 
it after the change of tnc regime, it would seen to oe fair tliat 
they pay for It; otherwise not* I uas told t3iat tuis is exactly 
the position taken by present do* international law, which shows 
that tlmt is not completely deprived of reason* how here Aris¬ 
totle turns then to tlic question which* * • « of the good nan 
and t;x? good citizen* Jut tiio subject was already implied in 
ufcutevor he said* The good citizen depends on the regime, A 
good citizen,of kazi {tertiary is not a good citizen of Adenauer 
Iternary because the good citizen in Nazi liertaiy was loyal — 
f w13 v loyal to tic Nazi regime, and tiien lie could not .be a good 
citizen to the Adenauer regime unless .ie changed his j.iiiui completely* 
Therefore the good citizen is relative to the regine* Jut toe 
gcod nan is not relative* The good loan is defined* you can say, 
uy the nature of man* the nan who has perfected ills human qual¬ 
ities properly* And fra,, tills it follows, and Uiat i3 the great 
problem of loyalty, that the good nan eon be loyal only to tlie 
good regime* Tiiat is the problem of loyalty in the simplest fora* 

I at an, I“n speaking now — I noun loyalty not laoroly in the sense 
that one doesn't commit liigh treason and uo on, out in the some 
of full dedication* identification, I believe tliey say now* Now 
%iiat-is tlie precise answer of Aristotle to the question* Aris¬ 
totle does not say they arc distinguished, the good iian 

ami tlio good citizen, but they roay coincide urtier certain condi¬ 
tions and wiiat are these conditions? Under what conditions is 
tiie good nan identical with the w ood citizen? 

"Tiie good nan and tiio good citizen are identical in the good 

regine wiicre the good nan is a citizen, or rules," 

Is in a ruling function — when he is ruling* The good ci¬ 
tizen in a good regime* where he is ruling, is a good nan* If 
l\is rulership is dormant he is not 8haply identical with the good 
rum* Xes? 

n Hust we identify the rulers as the sovereign power rather 

than, say, a division of functions? 0 
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*es, that surely would ccue into it, tint tiiey could do that, 
but it is not .as basic as the deliberative function* How there 
aro — let us turn to 1277b, shortly after the beginning* Well, 
we rust — only the points* * Aristotle — for 

Aristotle that is crucial — the difference between ruler and 
ruled because a good ».an in his qualities as a good nan becomes 
actual only in ruling* as certain important qualities belo 


to tlio good ^an as goodnan .are dormant if he does not act 


rule* That is what Aristotle has in riindo Therefore, tlie dis¬ 
junction ce tween ruler and ruled is important and as is his wont 
be opens the issue broadly, beyond what is iijr-iediately necessary, 
and he raises this questions does ruling require in all cases 
that one has —• is ruling in «11 cases acquired by being ruled? 

Are there not forms of ruling wiiich we can acquire without liav- 
ing been ruled? The simplest case is that of tic ruling of slaves* 
The master rules slaves* itut bo have been a slave? Obviously 
not* Tiiat would even disqu'JLify bin from being a naster, accor¬ 
ding to Aristotle, and in this connection he makes a little point 
which is revealing* Do you have it? 1277b* Kow ti*. actions of the 
ruler — 


"The occupations pursued by non who are subject to rule of 
the sort just mentioned need never be studied by the good 
nan, or by the statesman, or by the good citizen — except 
occasionally and in order t o satisfy cant personal need, 
in which case there ceases to be any question of tim relation 
of tiastcr and servant,*** 

Mow vrhich very remote facts docs Aristotle have in nind? 
Which menial functions may cease to be menial If they ore d one 
ority for one*s own use? Shaving — from Aristotle®s point of 
view, to shave, to do a personal service to the body of someone 
else is nenial, but if yju. do it to yourself it is not 
or any other thing of this kind* This is only a passing point 
which I thought we should mention,, A bit later on, where we left 
off — yes, cow the general principlEp Aristotle xn^ kca clear* for 
free men is that they acquire tho art of rulin 


: there iias been an officer, a lower officer before you 
can become a higher officer, and therefore it is well said that 
one cannot rule wellj it is impossible to rule well if one has 
not been ruled well, you nay supply* Xes? Paragraph 15* 

"lluler and ruled have indeed different excellences! but the 
fact remains tunt tae good citizen must possess the knowledge 
and the capacity requisite for ruling as well as for beirg 
ruled* eai the excellence of a citizen cay be defined as 
consisting in “a knowledge of rule over free van from coth 
points of view 1 '* a good nan., like a good citizen, will need 




knowledge frai both polnva of view. Accordingly, .on tic 
assm.'iptlon that the t erjperance and Justice required for be¬ 
ing a subject in a free state have their special quality* 
tic excellence of the jotxl nan (e.g. his justice) will not 
be one sort of excellence, it will include diffci-ent sorts — 

jh other words* the probleu uith which Aristotle is concerned 
is tills i tlcre is a good nan* identical or not identical with 
that good citizen. llow first we lam that only in the case of 
the good regime can there be any possible identity, but secondly 
he stays that is not sufficient because the good — there are ci¬ 
tizens — good citizens in the d regime, both ruling — in a 
ruling and in a ruled function, and yet it is tlae ruling function 
which is that of the good nun aa i»ood mm. But if on the other 
Tiaratl 11a see now you cannot be a rilling good citizen without being 
again* at the next tern, a ruled good citizeno That Is the ques¬ 
tion. Yes? 


"o • • one sort which fits him to act as a ruler, and one 
which fits him to act as a subject. *.‘e uay note timt. the 
temperance and ccuraje of a . uan differ from those of a won— 
an in much the sawe sort of .way. A Man would be thought to 
be cowardly if hie courage v ore only taie sa*.ie as t.xat of 
a courageous waoanj and conversely a wonan would be thought 
to be forward if lier riodesty were no greater than tiiat tiixich 
beccues a good man. The function of the :.:an in tlie house¬ 
hold is different freta that of the vraaani it is the function 
of the one to acquire, and off tne other to keep and store o’* 

Let us stop here. Do you see tuat? Aristotle says don*t 
get confused. Let us take a simple example wixere a duality of 
the sane virtue appears in two different personal modesty or 
teaperance. A nan is temperate; a woman is temperate, and y»t 
the temperance in tie one case differs from the temperance in 
the other case. l«cw Aristotle soys that nay happen within the 
same person, scsiething ajto&lnr, hast in his ruling capacity Ilia 
virtuo nay differ frai his virtue in the ruled capacity and now 
he will say in wliat it precisely consists. 

* “Prudence* is the only foiss of goodness which is peculiar 
to tiic rulero" 

So, in other words, the examples hitherto were uninteresting 
— of temperance and justice. Prudence is the point. The pru¬ 
dence of the ruler is diffsrent^2rci.Fthe prudence of tiie ruled, 
so nuch so that vs nay say^ as Aristotle is going to say, that 
wheat corresponds to the prudsnee of the ruler in the ruled is 
not prudence, properly speaking. Bead on. 


■The other forms must, it would seem, belong equally to ru¬ 
lers and subjects. Tne fem of goodness peculiar to subjects 



cannot be •prudence and way ,jS defined as ’right opinion* o 
Tho ruled may be ca.ipared to fluto-uiakcrs: rulers sure like 
flute-players who use what the flute-tiaircrs riake a n 


licre Aristotle takes again two different arsons to make 
it clearo liou uLat*s the difference between tlx flute-maker and 
toe flutc-playcr? The flute-flayer is a cattaxscr, the esuijanding 
nan, end tic tells the* flute-nakcr wiuit to iiake* Jo tells him, 
i*e* t.ie flute-uakcr does not iiavc knowledge of his o\m of the 
end served» lie is told only niiat lie lias to know for making it* 

So tiic ruled ±3 less knowing t.ian tic ruler* That applies to 
political tilings* As ruled I an given tine results of the deli¬ 
beration* As ruler I deliberate* There is a c ounection between 
this passage and tiie ^laasage which we read last tine and uliica 
created so much excitement when Aristotle says laws owe their 
force only to habituation. where uabitnation laeans you are t old 
as a child* Well* you nay ho given scae reasons but you do not 
necessarily possess your whole reasoning as the legislator bin® 
self nust possess it. Therefore you — it is not reasoning but 
habituation which makes you obey the law 0 Yes? Slow let us stop 
here perhaps, - Later ohhe makes clear — that was brought cut 
in toe paper ■— that not everyone who nay be somehow a citizen 
and even a good citisen — not everyone who ray be a good citi« 
zen necessarily can possess t:ic virtue of nan, as ix says in 12 78, 
20 to 21, "for it is not possible to do the actions, to perform 
the actions of virtue if one leads the life of a wenial*" Jt*s 
not possible a I mean, we nust not —- Aristotle’s notion of vir¬ 
tu® or morality is not the notion with which we are most familiar 0 
That appears clearly iron such passages* ilew do we have a watch? 
Yes, but I nust say a few Words} otherwise we have much too 


next time* 
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Hot, then after this long preparation Aristotle cones to 
tiie definition of the pollten* or rather — yes, uell we can 
say to the definition of the poli tea* There" are two elements 
here connected* One is” brought out Sere* Tbs other one is men¬ 
tioned Much later* in the fourth oock* 3ut both — it is good, 
to see both together from tlx* beginning} and toe first is, the 
retime has to do with the ruling offices * The ruling offices 
means not tlx particular appointed officials. That is also part, 
out toat's not tns important part* The ruling offices r.icans the 
participation in deliberation and Judgaant by the whole pollss 
the political functions proper^ This is one conaAderation* The 
other consideration is supplied by Aristotle’s remark later on 
^ hat a re^ne is a wav of yfh* So this shows immediately* there- 
for«, Aristotle «— the so-called constitutions are not Irral cr 
merely legal arrangments* The la gal is for Aristotle absol utely 
snd toorefore x avbid the word cortstiwiticny beoaucs 
constitution is a legal document or something of this k±nd 0 Aria- 
tcrtlo has something cues more fundamental ir* nmd* The 1m pra~ 
suppose a legislator, am the first (Question is the legislator 



cannot be histself —* be appointed by a lav. iV; are must be sorae- 
thing wniclv is ultimately no lon ger legal but factual, which doesr^t 
nean that it is illegal ox-CS^Tiub lb Iu factual.—xrr-every so- 
doty we find, in tie languaige cf the present day, such a tiling 
as stratification*. People vkio ore looked up to and people who 
arc not looked up to — everywhere „ Jut tier© are various kinds 
of being looked up to* I heard once fron a student of Chinese 
things that the Chinese travelers and geograplvsrs when they cane 
to a country the first question « . o tiiey raised was how do tiiey 
bow to their king. How do they greet their king? That was a 
very wise question, They took it for granted tiiat,people bow 
to something. That is clear and therefore the only q ussrtion was 
how to bow but tiie first question still in a more reflective ap¬ 
proach would be to when do people bow. How in this country you 
set tot dues riuve the impression tuat the people looked up to are 
certain actors and actresses in Hollywood 0 That is true but — 
that is by no neans unimportant, these so-called social things, 
but tiiey 1 are not fundamental free. Aristotle 8 s point of view be¬ 
cause ultimately we cone to scraetiiing — to cane people who are 
looked up to in the way that they rule in brao*; daylight 

and not in this way if you don 8 t look up to Cary Grant, cette 
Uavis, tiiat 8 s your private asasiness. 3ut you have to look up 
to — not even to President adsenhower for tiiat ...atiter — but 
you have-to look up to the Conotitutionr That*a. not your 

arbitrary wiXL. But the Constitution, of course, ultimately leads 
back to sopatfring which is called the people who have established 
the Constitution. 

f So, now for Aristotle this notion of the people, which means 
all, doesn*t exist 0 There is either one, or the few, or the nanyj 
a rule of all is a very cocolicated problem. That is by no — 
l and when he makes a division to which Mr. referred, there 

[ is a division not in one, few or all, but one, few, many* And 
what Aristotle has in mind is thisi lot us assume the people 
who are looked up to in a con-arbitrary way, as we look up to 
Cary Grants are, for example, such people as the merchants, the 
great merchant© or they may be war lords or they nay be squires 
or there may be the common man. That also exists. There may 
be also combinations of these things and that is more difficult 
to analyze but in principle the sane thing. There is always sa t 
kind, some hrgiaa typs -which is looked up to and that is what Ar- 
iototisrmeans by the regime. The regime is only that by human 
type 0 Therefore tne simple classification according to numbers — 
one, few, many — is, as Aristotle in his uisda.t says, accldcntalo 
Tiiat is 8 as we would say in a bad un-Aristotelian language, icrxa 
and not tist- substance of it. And Aristotle proves this very nice¬ 
ly by saying well, if you say whe few — rule of a few is oligar¬ 
chy and rule of tr<c many is democracy; but we also tliink of tbs 
rich and trie poor, and then we get Has interesting possibility 
but wliich ien 5 t a possibility s tiiat the few would be poor aiid 
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the jury would fa* rich. It J s a puttjg academic question. 

49b happens fc^A the rich are few and .tin? $oor are :rnny> That 
ia the distinction^ Lnc utanur-i distinction* h'dw, Aristotle 
nata-s this formal distinction in terns j £ one* few, nany, only 
for rcasona of exhaustive!*.'os : to r.osure Idnsclf tint hfi. covered 
the ground> This ia *u> ex/iaustlvt; distinction.* ce» 4 few, nary.. 
Rich and poo^TSToia hot Lie, 
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exhaustive dis< 


tinction c Kow, it .is clear — nau if you go into details nor* 
and would, for example* say what kind of rich are the squires 
or are the industrialists3 or in Use cane of the poen% are they 
^ peasants or art they workers or are ti*y artisans* then you would 
' ’ jet the notion -sf how this can truly designate a way of Ufa ani 

net a merely loyal arranyor.swnt®- That is, the question of Ur 


re,rime is a question of U*» way of life as it. finds its exnreablon 
in ruling and oeirer rule-’ll And t:wt is not an accidental consid¬ 
eration because t-«se various huma n typeg or wavs of li fe tend 
by thems e lves; to predaEttnata * They tend to «►* they desire to 
put their stamp on society as a wholes And one way of —* and 
that leads to all kinds of questions and tie key question, of 
course, 13 vine?.; is the 'desirable type. Ami tuat’s the question 
of the best regime which Aristotle, tries to arujver,. You can also 
cay veil, you never jrt the desirable type cr are not likely to 
17 *.t it., Wnat is iue best compilation of types Uutt would be :..ore 
practical? 7h»t is underlying tfae noti.-ar at ~tht nixed re-dne 
S'o? tlie nixed life* Jut you can never divorce tie merely politic 
| cal frrzi tnis tiara1 elenent, however you call it, which ruiacus 
/ tiie constitution as a way of li£e 0 
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Only one I would like to mention for those who are 

interested in t is kind of thing* In order to his classifi¬ 
cation of tiie rejines Aristotle says we must know f ir-?t two things 
First, what ia tie end of politic il association — purpose of 
political association? and second^ what air the forma of rule, 

Kow the purposes are three,. First, uan is by nature a social 
besing, a political being, which nnan 3 he likes living toother 
for Its own sake * That 1 '3 one point® In ether wards, without 
any regard to Merest — tiiat he gets benefits or convergefices 
fror. it,, nan xs by nature a cocial being® Secondly B ti» canacn 
jgQi 'Jr tiie corawm benefit^ and thirdly, mere livins,”TIe 7 l>r 5 ^ 
lection or security. The latter Is* of course, the hobbian" or 
Lockean notion* Well, one rdgjit mention in passing a rice dif¬ 
ference® Aristotle, in analyzing why men love to live, speaks 
of a natural sweetness cf am living® Hobbes speaks of toe ter- 
prer of death., bo, in other words, not that lif e is saaething 
1 wonderful but Oaath is so terrible that we run away frem death 
J to life , however bad* For Aristotle there is an indication that 
L living itself has an innate — a natural sweetness* The main 
point is the c^sgn^qod, however, is the chief consideration* 


Ana tiiat is to 




atral* literally the central, according to the 
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famous rule, ®r« . Haw—..anil then Aristotle says the . 

vfnrfA of rule .and they ore divided into two classes: oeapo u.lc . 
rula. which, saeans t.ve rule of slaves for tlw benefit of the nas» 
ter« and this obviously cannot be a cood political ru ^ c because 
political rule -is rule over free nan 0 And tJ»n he speaks the 
otijor fclnd of rule wiiich Ijc mentions explicitly ia eccnordc rule® 
i*e» the rule of the father over tie calibres or of the husband 
over the wife, w;dch io a rule for tiir benefit of tiic ruled® 

But then tiie situation seats to be very one-sided. Tlie rulers 
rule for tiie benefit of the ruled and do titer not have any bene¬ 
fit for thenselves like parents who live entirely for their chil¬ 
dren vd.th.out* expectation of being rewarded? Is this — cun tills 
be eisiply allied to political rule? Ilcw does Aristotle get out 
of that? Do you reacube r, lir* ? leo? 


(Inaudible response). 


e 


flic 

A*/ 


Yes® well that's tlm teacher, lie is the ruler of 

tiie pupils jetting the training and he does it entirely for the 
pupils, but absolutely nothing prevents his freu Joining .in the 
gymnastic exercises, so he gets the benefit fron it accidentally 
_ and that is, according to Aristotle, the natural relation^ he 
means, of course, tills: that in a republican society the ruler 
new will be the ruled next year and vice versa and ao there is 
really tiie ctssnon benefit a So one would then have to make a dis¬ 
tinction between ‘two kinds of rule, politically possible rule, 

Cin which (a) tiie ruler is purely beneficent! no benefit deriving 
I to him, or msttual benefit® And we can say fcae first would be 
^ patriarchal, monarchical rule and the second would be republican 
rule in various forms® Prcra this we understand partly why Aris- 
totle has a -certain preference for kingship, because there is a 
•J kLg hc r decree of beneficence involved if t’x- ruler is a fa- 
'^Sl^ r ~ihirJc:xi s g ciOy of ais ruled, and not someone who derives be¬ 
nefit -as in «a republican society where he weald be the ruled next 
year© And tfce distinction of these six classes is crucial for 
the whole later development of political science and I don*t think 
I have to write it on the blackboard because you all ziust know 
it by now — tiie six regimes which Aristotle distinguishes, but 
i» will get much more — hear much more about it later an 0 
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Aristotle C B Politics* Lecture 7» April 19ol 


Well, thank you very nuch, Mr* Hertz a that was a very 

paper* The questions which you raised regarding the 
difficulties of Aristotelian argument is a very ir.jportar.t one 
if one wants to understand the book, A very ca non view, if I 
remember well, is tmat tiie Politics were lectures and — as most 
of the Aristotelian works Uid.cn uc iiave — and lectures are not 
necessarily built up in such a severe way as a book can be built 
up, but tie more I read Aristotle, especially the Politics, Wi 
nore I ? n sure that this uas a book and not Just lectures, There- 
fore the only iypotheoia compatible with Aristotle “b intelligence 
and ability is tnat he proceeded t;*c way he did deliberately and 
that these windings are part of — are essential to tac argu: tent 
as he understands it* low, of course you are dependent cn .kir~ 
Iceri not or;l; tne translation, twit also .kxrker’o division of the 
subject natter into chapterSj and as I saw fror* your presentation 
that is not necessarily helpful* l'au did not «• I moan* tie ue- 
fect has nothing to do witn tiic grade I*n going to give you — 
the defect of your paper can be stated very sinply as follows a 
Aristotle 1 a argument in the asaigment of today leads up to a 
l view w.iich is very attractive tu us* namely, tout what vie new 
\call democracy is the only sound solutionr. Aristotle csoesn 8 t 
use tno word democracy her®, but what ;ie neunsu, m effect 9 is 
something as wnat we understand by democracy* The whole citizen 
body — I nearly tne poor too foru tne deliberative and judic« 
ial assembly* That corresponds today to the n^i to vote and 
the right to sit on juries* but the executive offices are in 
the hands of qualified people 9 and tiiere are certain guarantees 
in one way or another — Aristotle doc3n"t say wjiich hers — tiiat 
not — to quote tne remark of President* iliserhouer save tine ago 
~* u govemnental office is not a right but a privilege, vh.ersas 
voting io a right and not a privilega* So v in oUu.r v/orcls, the 
whole citizen body — foreigners arid slaves excluded naturally 
— electa the g avermental officers and t.jo govr rental officers 
really rule* are not merely obeying an imperative Mandate of the 
electorate* Hew — and tdiSa * „ « 


(Interruption because of discovery fiaxt tape was running at 7y lps n ) 

o * * he turns to an entirely different arrucsezrt in which sone 
elements of tlie democratic argument still occur naturally, bit 
the argument culminates in tne justification of isolate monarchy 0 
That is tt Z— sir c -:*.~e hatopenin;! ; tr. ook II I > Tuu two uiv-ixsi 
one, vniat ccrrcsponco* let r» soy to modern rec-oolicaniaa' in 
cicnt fern, ana tne other is absolute monarchy,. .fay? And tns 
cliapter divisions as darker nakea tnea — i non-’t say that he 
is wrong in Making them; he folla-’o * certain nriiculatiou o f 
Aristotle 9 s argument —> but one would have to utricle this whole 


w - —— - ■ - * r - 

bulk into v«o chief t**.* .t .:j a 


. republic, and (b) an argument for absolute j*ionarch/» Kow, what 
. we w»Qd expect — tiiu ample procedure , the clear procedure would 
be that Aristotle* after completing tae democratic argument* would 
now say what powerful reasons speak against democracy* am t.ie re- 
fore we have to look for an alternative. That .j© doesn't do. 

Why he doesn't do it — tnat* s a long question,, That is a very 
long question and wiietlier — X will wake a suggestion vhiich is 
perhaps not intelligible to most of you but I will neverujeless 
Maim it. It would sound absolutely ridiculous; I know that* but 
nevertheless I will say its that fc.ero is a certain kinship be¬ 
tween Aristotle ui*l Jane Austin. You knew Jane Austin and Jane 
Austin's marvelous quality never t o speak about tit seeay side 
of life as everything is decent. Low Aristotle lias also a cer¬ 
tain love for tix decencies of life and the unfortunate Indecent 
elements are played down and perhaps Aristotle's procedure lias 
sa-iething to do with that, how it* we want to understand* ar.d 
not merely tu oe edified* although It is practically very impor¬ 
tant tljat we are edified but it i a also iiportant t.iat we under¬ 
stand, we have to dig a hit deeper and see — try to recognize 
these difficulties — theso abysses* so to say* which Aristotle 
doesn H t think it wise to report. Aristotle's Politics is not 
a theoretical book simply. Aristotle's book is practical* just 
as Uio Kthice i trying to make people good citizens or rood states¬ 
men. The theoretical difficulty involved — tic abysses —* that 
is not his purpose tc set forth. And one can easily read the 
Politics without — or for that letter the Ethics — without be- 
caling auare of these adyoses. For example^ tills discussion f 
the good man one t.'x good citizen can be read, and it is wholly 
enjoyable and edifying, but tnat this has scruittiing to do with 
the iiursh prcol^n of loyalty as we know it today — tiiut doesn't 
appear ir,viediateay. You iuive to think about that. And so It 
is — perhaps wc can find sonctiing out while a oing over that. 

Xes, I think I. le .*re It at these renarks regarding your paper 
and we turn to the text. 

Dock IIX* as I repeatedly said, is the most important book 
of the Politics and I'n by no neons certain that we can finish 
the discussion* even our very preliminary discussion, today. 

We ni$vt be cctftpelled to devote next meeting still to the third 
bock aid therefore we would iiave to add another meting at the 
end and it would aeon a postponement of all papers, but this docs 
not mean tliat you should not liave ready your papers at the as¬ 
signed time because I don't know. I only reserve the right. 

How, let U3 — what we mist understand before wc go on are 
certain crucial rxxLnts fren last, time and that the crucial, point 
is tiie distinction oatween, the podia, the political society,, and 
the re .Time c b'o oolih wit neut a regime., nor a regime without a 
polls o That'*6 ciouTo But nevertheless tiiey mu&t be dlatin,yaiohed 0 
Kow let us taice a stole cxcnpte* What is the polls* first? 

Well, we knew a certain association which is, in the modern sense 



cf tiie tern, severeign tevards Uw out aid®, toward other c ities. 

It is of 1'airV snail site, but Out so snail as not to enable 
its Tenoers to develop te ir faculties’ fully e iou know tnato 
aut that does not — Is not sufficiently illuminating. I sugges¬ 
ted t!s*t we, in order to understand the human meaning of the po- 
~Hn ye translate polls not by city nor still leas, of course* 
by state atui still less by city-sea^} city-state is only a si ^ 
attempt to solve the problem by'consuming it because If you don t 
know what a state is, how can we know what a city-state is. So 

— but ray country. Country is onal" equivalent to what 

polls neana in Greece and therefore it is not the sane as society 

when. speak of country we don't mean the sarar. as soci¬ 
ety© It nay ibe terribly difficult to articulate tile difference, 
but we all understand it and pernit me to repeat my example*. 

Ho one would say* right or wrong, ny society, wj^reas it makes 
SeXh>t to say right or wrong, toy country© So that — we must un¬ 
derstand that© The word which is used by tiie Greeks «s well as 
by the ttenanas as well aa by the Continentals, unless in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries — polls is frequently used synonj/newoly with 
the Greek word which is in Latin, yatria , and in Eng¬ 

lish translation, father land^ which is in very caramon u.se on the 
European ccntirsent, di3llked by ccuc more subtle people because 
of its crud* patriotic inolications, but it is a political real¬ 
ity, or^oursc7~oT^hc first order© We cannot be squeamish on 
these siattens© The An,:lc«iwwccn equivalent is country $ sure© 

Low that i3 — the country let us eay, corresponds to tic polls 
and everyone is supposed to love the country, to devote himself 
to it, to die- for it if need be. Let us take an example from 
private life to make this clears parents and children© They are 
supposed to love their children anl in many cases they do it with¬ 
out being told — tie natural love — just as in ware,' cases people 
love their country tdthout being told© That is clear anu simple, 
but it beccns-s copplicatedo Let us assume U*t parents have a 
child on thorn they dote but that’s a good for nothing. That cre¬ 
ates a probLsBic. So tix situation would be simpler if Ua child 
were a good child, out a child is not necessarily a good child 
and ticrefors there can be a conflict in tie parents between their 
love for their child and tasir loathing of the child because it 
is not a good child. Apply this to the country, to the political 
society© There can oe a cleavage between the simple love or cc- 

- triotisa and, tae dissatisfaction with the character of theTcoua- 
try © l’liat*» sue distinction between the polls and the regies© 

The regir.ie nay or — the polls is neutral, we can say, to the 
distinction between good and had© That is not literally true 
but let us say this for — in itself the polls is neutral© The 
regime cannot be neutral and there must be a regime. The city 
oust have & quality of good or bod or medium or best arid worst 
and whatever it may be on the rainbow s but if it is not good a 
problem is created and new this is not thought cut by Aristotle 0 
The experience in our century shows it all the tame© The people 



vito escape frcri behind tie Iron Curtain and wary other examples 
show that throe Poles love Poland bfct tiiey loathe tie Po¬ 
lish regime* how in practice, U' course, it rcuiis t:jey abandon 
Poland; they escape frcri it* Tii—t’s tiir situation; only it ex— 
isted Rjyi it was, oi' course, very familiar to Aristotle because 
tlic difference of reg:ines played a very role in Greece* 

Yos can have periods which are pcriiaps nore ha ; >ry, perhaps not, 
in which there is everywhere the bclm re^ie, so if you are dis¬ 
satisfied you don’t- know where to go, That can happen,, 3ut there 
are also tunes in which there are different regimes in different 
countries and that is the situation today and was in Aristotle’s 
tine, dut you wanted to say sosething* 

"I didn’t understand your analogy — wltat part af the — 
let’s see, ue have a parent-child aid a polls am wnat else?” 

Parent to child equal to citizen to country or fatherland* 
Pardon? 

"In tiiat order?" * 

'• , * 

For making clear this point, yes* I mean, is the problem 
not clear in itself? 

Anotixr etuderrt: "May I offer the analogy of the case of 
the grown son with an elderly authoritarian father slipping 
into his and taea at least he *s in the nominal 

formal relation," 

Yes, nan to son and father equal tc t 
"Citizen to Nazi regime*" 

Oould be a yes* Well*, but I think there is really so — but 
the basic point is clears that you have a love fer a being* The 
being nay be an individuals it nay be a society? love for & being* 
And this love for the being is in itself indifferent <* literally* 
Parents can love their cnl for on even If they are terrible and 
even if they know that thsy are terrible* That’s their suffering* 
And yet they have necessarily the wish that the children be good, 
be not terrlixlo* It’s a slaple thing* That is the analogue on 
_ti* private level of the difference between polls and regime and 
one can say that the distinction between the polls and the rg£&ua 
which is very cbvioua osar you think of it Is nevertheless the 
cystery-of noli tics* All deeper difficulties a tea from that * 

If the polltic ul situation were that of a simple member of a tribe 
to iris tribe r-;> problem would ariss except that consisting in 
the difference between love of — between egotem and dedication 
to the coseacn iroocin That would still exi3t there but the r.uch 
mere subtle dixrsrence is due to the difference of rogiars which 
in this form requires a each store enveloped society, a political 

« 
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society* Hour — we will have to cca* back tot Ills problem on 
a aaewhat different level., Aristotle »u thtsis t then, was tliat 
the authoritative thing Is tie? rei^me> The polis owesito char^_ 
acter to the r^ ^r» 0 The pedis is — or if we nay use a conven¬ 
ient e 3 qpres^on”Srom Aristotle* s ontology — the polls is fi in 
itself a the riatter 0 Vlic regime is the for® and tlic fatxi is tliat 
wiiich civefl ^-eharacttr to a thing* And tnd example of Aristotle 
tfiich was read last, time ia really very' illuminating* You have 
fifteen fellows? tliey are the sare individuals but new tiiey are 
used — tiiey play in a tragic chorus and a week later tiiey play 
in a comic c-iQrue© The individuals ore the sanies tlie ueuning 
of tie association i3 coraplately altered; in tir first case, a 
tragic chorus, aixl tlx second case, a comic chorus© Tliat is an 
illustration; as all illustrations, an imperfect, one, but still 
in its limits enlightening of tlie difference of regimes© Just 
as the aane individuals in a different arrangement and for a dif¬ 
ferent purpose arc oner tienberrs of tiiut chorus and tiien of another, 
they can be once .menders of one regime and tlsen tx. riders of anotlier 
regina© The individuals — and it is not merely that the indiv¬ 
iduals don’t rer*ain unaltered by that© The different function, 
the different purpose , aiVects thccio Their activities — the 
activities of these individuals — differs when they are members 
of a conic chorus than When they are uenbers of a tragic chorus g 
Just as the activities of the iiidividuala changes if they are 
nenbsra of a democracy or if they are members of a cazraunist re- 
glne cr Marxism regifie or what .lave you© bo these are not far- 
fetched things.* Tiic3e are t hinge which we Immediately recognise 
in spite of fife; profound changes in present day society© iiow 
once it is understood that the authoritative thing, the thing 
by which ve take cor bearinjs is the reghdb, the regime becc&es 
then the key subject of political science a a it does in AristotlSo 
By the way, it is really the trivial thing which you all know© 

The exciting t,Y*as today, political thews* on wliich the exciting 
character of all other themes, political themes., depends ia the 
struggle between liberal dcscerscy and cc&smuxL&a© Everyone knows 
that© les, but if you try to express tads in general terms you 
have to aay the difference between two regimes. It is not the 
difference between a country of the size of Russia and of the 
aiae of the Uni fed States or of this racial blond in Russia and 
that racial blend In the West or what have you. The crucial point 
is that this is ccsrassanisa and this is liberal democracy© These 
are two forms of re glass for which Aristotle, in a way, did not 
p/*©vide because Aristotle thought only of simpler regimes and 
it would be our task by an .waalyaia which we would have to make 
to use the JUrifrustelian basic, analysis of the basic regimes far 
a prepar analyses of what tn» difference between liberal democ¬ 
racy and ccr.cnat.ara is© 

But to cos* oack to Aristotle, we have to find out — we 
have to get a survey of all pGasihle regUaca * That would U* at 
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least the uoot desirable way if ue could iuve it, Aristotle be¬ 
lieves he lias It and toe disjunctions frau wliich he starts are 
those o The rulers are either one, or the few or the mry* And 
tlie otiier consideration is jxkxI or bad, meaning directed toward 
tt:e caxaon good or only toward the good of the ruling group* 

And so ue get tiids scheme which has been — lias bid a terrific 
liistorye I j.iean tine basis of all traditional distinctions* (Writ¬ 
ing an blackboard)* How, good and bad*' One, few, many* And 
tisen we get kingship and tyranny, ariotocracy and oligarchy 9 pol¬ 
ity and democracy* Aristotle's scheme, anu it is understood that 
the sequence of goodness is this: you know, tli£ opposite of the 
best is tho worst and therefore dctiocracy is better than oligar¬ 
chy and tyranny hut still bad enough Proa Aristotle's point of 
view* The scheme was already sketched in Plato 4 s Statesman but 
; not in tliis — alnost identical, but not Quite identicai<>'”arui 
! tlicn it was repeated with a slightly different terminology*, iJore 
I attractive to our ears, namely this by Polybius 9 tile Greek hls- 
! torian of Rcsne, in tne second century d*C 0 ' Pollbius has it and 
shrply called this — w:iat Aristotle called polity — democracy 
and called that ochlocracy.,, cob rule, what Aristotle called dem¬ 
ocracy! funtlauentally the same thing* So that is, in a way, the. 
ksy system of coordinates of the traditional orientation and I 
think one* should at least mention that* Jut Aristotle doesn't 
leave it at this external orientation because he was tie opposite 
of a 30 -calldd formalist* he is always concerned vita the sub¬ 
stance of the thing* And the point is this* he takes the exam¬ 
ples of oligarchy and democracy and lie says veil, rule of the 
few and rule of the many i3 not very helpful* The few who rule 
tiie oligarchy arc the rich and the many are tlx: poor and once 
you lock at that it becomes ir.rjedlutely interesting and ceases 
to be "abstract® because what do you know when you hear the words 
few and many? And then you know it*3 rich and poor; yet you un- 
Cderstsuid that ±3 politically important* The formal scheme is 
1 used merely in order to guarantee exhaustiveness, but — and that 
ho does — but it is of no use beyond that* In other words, the 
*■ distinction in the light of numbers deals merely with accidents, 
as Aristotle culls it* It is accidental that the few are rich 
and the nary are poor, but tl« reason why this is politically 
interesting is not the fewness ar manyness in itself, but wealth 
and poverty * 


How 


, after having made clear these points Aristotle inoed- 


i 

t 


lately goes over to, in 1279b to 1260a, to a more detailed dis¬ 
cussion of two of these regimes and that seems to be one of these, 
how shall I say v of these irrational, disorderly things which 
Aristotle dos3* Instead of beginning at the beginnings icirgahip 
first, he begins with oligarchy and democracy, apparently because 
— no, he doesn't say anything* tint we have seen one thing al¬ 
ready at the beginning of Book HI* that when Aristotle tried 
to define the citisen he gc.vo first the democratic definition 
you remember* And even earlier he stated the general problem 



in terns in which the democrats would state its not the polls 
did it bat the oligarchs did it or the tyrant did it, wiiich is 
the democratic argument, And I tried to show that this is con® 
meted with a certain denocratin proclivity of the polls which 
Aristotle assumes and of wnich we ahull lie or later and w/iich also 
]parfs hln now to concentrate , for the time beings on the differ® 
cnee between oligarchy and democracy, And in a way for us today 
enlightened or corrupted by the so-called tough realism of pres® 
ent day* political science Aristotle would have been much better 
advised to begin altogether with oligarchy and democracyo New 
lot us see how this works out. 


That in every political society which is not very primitive 
there are the rich and the poor is 9 I t h i nk s generally granted 
and such heroes of political realism like MachiaveUi repeated 
that statement with great force.* bo let U3 then say tills i the 
most natural inclination of civil society is either to be ruled 
by the rich or to be ruled by the poor. In tic first case it 
is oligarchy and t lie second case, it is democracy c Now Aristotle, 
being a sober nan and not a^partisan says well, both parties„ « 9 
have a point and that proves, of o curse ¥ that none of them is 
simply right and so we have to seek for an intermediate solution,, 
as we would say today, a caaprcsm.se« Yes, but Aristotle says 
a c onpremise is not necessarily a solution of the problaa a You 
know «— that you combine the advanta.rss of both with avoiding 
the disadvantages of both, That ia not a — because if you get 
that which truly combine 3 the advantages and avoids tire disadvan¬ 
tages you get not a i.iere compress!se„ You get somethin;: batter 
and that is wiiat Aristotle calls a mean, So the mean is not lo® 
cated here, but here", (Writes on blackboard)« That is crucial 
for Aristotlcso In other words, the neaa is not on the lias but «*~ 
goodo licw Aristotle said — that is 5 to begin with, a purely 
speculative remark, but than Aristotle recognises in this ccnald® 
eration a fact, a political facto There is a regiaa which has 
this clxaracters, which i3 ia between oligarchy and democracy and 
yet superior to both and that is what he calls polity© It y s a 
pity f I had to rcnov5~the other schema 0 , , , kingship, aristoc® 
racy, polity? tyranny, oligarchy, democracy. How we have new 
disposed of oligarchy and democracy* 0 0 Now we have recognised 
polity. 


Now what is the principle of polity? Very simple. You don B t 
ha ve simple rule of the rich; ycu don a t have rule of tiie~poor7 

a vsry simple device which ycu all know although it is no longer 
in uses a relatively scuIJ property cun.i i iicw B s that? 

Xou douH have to be rich to be a Aill-fledged citizen, Ycu must 
have scree 0 And on the other ham you cannot be simply 

poor because otherwise you wouldn^t have that o Now 

hew dees this work out in practice? You make it a rule that only 
— you don^t indicate the property qualification in terms of dollars 
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andT iccnfca or whatever the Greek equivalent might have oeen 3 but 
r you say orQy those can bo citizens' who can do a certain service, 
to ***** polift only people .of 3 or.e property can do end tills 

service means infantry* but the real infantry — Hqplitea — m n 
mrtw|t f heavy «wa*» and equipping theiaselve s with it» So the rule 
^ uicrefore identicaTwith the preponderance 

.ifMCT at thfTcitv because tliellmliUs were 
rsr^arrfed as t.ig aaeaiTof battlsB, So you iiave the rule oTth* 

- £ jjsan of course then also of the older one who had 
boan iloplites; that doesn*t affect the principle o And now you 
see — wake a strange observation 0 On the Ic&aest level you nad 
xdLe& a«d poor^, morally indifferent qualities* 1 ncaa, Aristotle 
4 *«* isort believe tiiat the rich are the rational and industrious 
j v w fc, of the society and the poor arc the lazy and irrational^ 
as Jrfrn Locke tried to believe* Aristotle saw that is norally 
irrelevant because wealth can be acquired also by unjust means 
_ as you know* Jut here we have now a premium, on a moral 
quality: to be the defenders of the polls „ la other words 9 rdl- 
ffary virtue that is a virtue, an important virtue 0 That 
islnDt the Richest virtue and therefore if we are wise, Aristotle 
suggests, let us lode, whether we cannot find another near, between 
.democracy and cixgarcby which is also as a mean hi^ier tlian —* 
but stall higher than polity e That is aristocracy 0 

In an aristocracy there would be men — that is the general 
idtea «— who are csnpelled e you can say fl oy their social function 
not only to be the epbodinent of military virtue but of all other 
l virtue ^ That*s the scheme* hew this we have also taken 

care of aristocracy,, The ssosaggh ic forms rcnala* What shall 
we do with them? we Imve^nrt^aTlibem separately and that is^ 
in. m. wuliat iiristotle does in tic Politic^ In other words, 
Aristotle 8 s Politics as a wnole bears witness to the fact that 
the polls is xra^ia^gtally republican republican not in the 
^ sense of the G*0J? o but in opposition to monarchists, and there® 
fare you can say the great question mark is what about monarchy? 
Tyxsanry is relatively uninteresting because that means something 
Icessy, if I naysay so and that is 3imply a bad form, but what 
about kingship? That beccaics^in a way, the great theoretical 
problem and therefore it is treated right in the third bock as 
yoa will sea* Generally speaking, the. Politics — I neon there 
is ©ne book, Hook V, dealing with tt« sg^csSjtH revoluticna, in 
which all regimes are discussed, whether they are monarchical 
cr republican^ But otherwise the Politics is a republican bock 
and has only the end of the third book devoted to kingship 0 That 
mr must keep in mind* 

how then, Aristotle begins, then, the core serious invest!® 
ga&ion, the mars substantive investigation with the investigation 
or oligarchy sod deoccrasy,, Oligarchy mosses what democracy has 
£©*»* Democracy misses what oligarchy has goto That ,; s obvious 
but that is zrj„ t ns full sto*y<> They both t ics t he roxc thix^” 
and that choirs that they are on the same'oevui, inferior to tamo® 
thxiig higher; that the mean, in other words t , Eaist be higher than 
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tiie two cxfcrcsneso What is tho decisive tiling? doth oias the 
fact that the polls exists for the sake of the rood lifflo If 
the polls vercto exist only for the sake edi living together 
democracy would be sufficient <, IT the polls existed for tiie soke 
of the protection of property, the oligarchs would be righto 
But in fact tiie polls exists for the sake of the good Ufa* 1 'ow 
the good life means lie re — always in Aristotle here — tiie noble 
llfCo Good life doee not mean to vallow in ice cream and other 
luxuries but to do noble deeds 0 The polls is not for the sake 
of mutual defense only* Then each one would count as every ere 
else — nor far the mutual exciting© of goods and services a That 
Is not sufficient Q llow let us read this passage 3 it is in 120 Qa, 
towards tiie end of thato Ilr 0 Weinstein, you are such a supreme 
reader^ von 9 t you read? 

"Article 6 ; page 118 0 Gut the end of the state is not mere 
life; it is, rather, a good quality of life*; If mere life 
were the end, t.iere might be a state of slaves, or even a 
state of animals? but in the world as we know it any such 
state is impossible, because slaves and animals do not share 
in true felicity and free choicen Similarly-, it is not the 
end of the state to provide on alliance for mutual defence 
against all injury^ or to ease exchange and promote economic 
intercourse o If that iiud been the end, the ctruscans and 
the Carthaginians would be in the position of belonging to 
a single state; H 

In other wards 9 two independent ci ties who have some arrange¬ 
ment for tbe exchange of goods and services would by this very 
fact be a poliso Yea? 

"and the same would be true of all peoples who have conaer** 
cial treaties with one another <, It is true that such peoples 
have agreements about imports and exports; treaties to en¬ 
sure just conduct /jja the course of trade/'l and written terms 
of alliance for mutual defence Q On the other hand they have 
. no common offices of state to deal with these matters? each, 
on the contrary* has its own offices, confined to itselfo 
neither of th~ parties concerns itself to ensure a proper 
quality of character among tiie members of the other; neither 
of them seeks to ensure that all who are included in tfcs scope 
of tbs treaties shall be free fraa injustice and fitsa any 
form of vice; and neither of them goes beyond the aim of 
preventing its own members from committing injustice £a 
• via coi -so of trades/ against the members of the otherT" 

Yes, in the course of trades that Is an addition of Barkero 
Yes, it ®3 very bad because in order to «•«*» 


"Should I leave out the brackets ?* 5 



Yes* I think it®s better* 

"But it is the cardinal issue of goodness or badness in tlie 
life of tic polis which always engages the attention of any 
state that concerns itself to secure a system of good laws 
well obeyed* The conclusion which clearly follows is t:iai 
nny pniis which is truly so called* and is not merely one 
in name* must devote itself to the end of encouraging good- 
reaSo Otherwise 5 a political association sink3 into u. mere 
alliance* which only differs in space from other forms of 
niHflnftg uiiere the menders live at a distance from one an- 
other* 11 

Xn other words r, it is an alliance of people living together 
anri not an alliance of people living in dfcif'fctcsst areas* Yes? 

n Otherwise 5 too 9 law bee ones a mere covenant — or (in the 
phrase of the Sophist Iycophron) 8 a g^iarantor of nen°s righto 
against one another 8 — instead of being* as it should be p 
a rule of life such as will make the members of a polio good 
and Justo" 

Yea, let us stop here*, lieu the word which Barker translates 
by goodness is arete 9 which is ordinarily translated by virtue,, 
though I can ,J t blare Barker for trying to avoid virtue because 
the word has become ridiculais, if I nay say so* But if you want 

— but goodness is also a bit misleading* If you want to avoid 

— 1 use virtue as a translation without any hesitation and brave 
the difficulty but if one does not want to do that then one should 
say excellence,, which is a much better translation* How let ua 
stop here? that is a crucial passage* The polis does not exist 
far tiie sake of mutual defense and mutual exchange of goods and 
services* but also* and above all* for the sake cf human excels 
IcncOo Aristotle sketches here an alternative view. You omitted 
the reference to the Sophist Xycophron* That is in Aristotle* 

He had different views* He said the city exists merely for the 
sake of defense or for tie exchange of goods and services and 
therefore the law is a covenant*, a contract* He implied the whole 
polls is a contract* The people made a contract with one another 
for the defense — for their mutual defense and for the exchange 
of goods and services, Aristotle rejects that* liov he makes 
another point which is more interesting* These other people «« 
not only theoreticians like Lycephrca* but many practical people« 
cany citizens understand the polis in this way,, and they admit,, 
of course s the necessity of justice« I mean., if the basic moral 
or political fact is a contract then you have,, cf coarse,, to per¬ 
form the stipulations of the contract* You have to keep the con¬ 
tract and that ±3 justice* So in such a polis the people are con- 
earned with everyone »s performing his duties,, i 0 e* with everyone 3 s 
acting justlyo Taat 8 s obvious* Aristotle does not deny that* 
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Bat he says that acting justly is one .thing and boinj JustJ-^ 
Bfm AHn ir verv different and in such a contractual city poop-3 
1m a^eSe^asd'with tiis citizen's being just * Do you undsx*» 

-KhP. difference? Well. if you understaiKi it, explain it 
to as* What is the difference between a man. who acts justly and. 
is not just and the man who is just? 

/ «WoH 5 I would txijik that the difference implied is that 

there's a difference between the ira>* a man behaves when with 
others and the way the roan, actually is* 0 

yes, tiiat is, but can you? Yes, wall let m — yes? 

otfeli a person who was acting justly migit just do so because 
of the consequences a bob (rest of ansuar inaudi b le). R 

« 

Sure. For example, fear of punisteent or concern with being 
elected next tarns. So you. must have a good record. But the just 
rtan vould be a man who lovea .justice. Lvsa, if it Is disadvantageous 
to him to aot~just3y he would still do 'it* -Yes? 

»I was trying to thiak or trying to dstersiine vhen you asked 
ns that question what the difference in 1she ccnssquersc«$3 
for tha ccssunity would bs’-ith a person — bstseon a person 
who acts just and a person who is just and that's what I 
couldn't really see* 0 


Yes, but decs it net rsoka, izdividually, a difference wbs°. 
tber the fallow acts justly, never cheats cm taxes or in any other 
respect merely because ®o.either of the rewar d and p unishmen t 
or because it's terribly inconvenient also to bo a crock. I rsan 
look at it realiGtically» You have to think much isore about all 
trivisl things to keep out of the clutches of justice and beccss 
dspendesis on shysters. « • • elaborate it; you sea it is highly 
undesirable to to a criminal. But soatsene else night-— and the 
ether men who loves justice and justice is only a part of virtue 5 
he loves virtua. So, for example 0 it has also to do with «=* look 
at the gangsters. Wo all have very good access to that through 
movies and T? and our cun imagination* But 1 gather that when 
they have a loot-, then what do they do with it? Do tfesy tsks 
a course in the Basic Program of the University of Chicago doui>» 
toss? I don't thirl: so. But they go to pisses wfcero they drink 
and have real orgies* So. in ether words* that land of life sees® 
— this kind of injustice seems to go together with inte^or&BCOo 
And also I have boon given to understand that they £T3 HCO XUCul 
who have any delicacy'of fesling. In other wards new 1st us"l 
then try. to si.pmiariso ito A society which is concerned ws.th a 
certain moral tors of all its £s?nbor 3 within the limits of the 
possible is ere thing# Another which Insists only on the brro 
^ainin vn demands wrdch mat bo complied with if tkers'lLo to cs~ _l 
asr esbiange of ?^ccas usd services: that's quite diffsrsat* 2 hat e s 
the point« Her 1 st us *>» we draa new another conclusion* reforming 
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tack to scaoetiELnc we discussed on'an earlier occasions I msan f 
that Aristotle. Is, as we knew, a nan living in Greece who knows 
absolutely n oth ing of thermonuclear bombs and so on and so on . 
and therefore can be of no help to us. He didn°t know anything 
of modem society. In a way that is absolutely true, but in an® 
other way it is not true because the view *>111011 Aristotle fetches 
here and rejects is a modern view,. In ancient times it existed* 
as is shown tgr i&at Aristotle says* but* in modem t-iries it became 
theoretically victorious. Do yon recognize a modem theoretician 
who said the end of society for the sake of commodious living 
or comfortable self^reservation and the civil society has no 
other functiosi cut to make this living together possible? 


“Well, Beatham said it." 

Yes, Bentham is one* but there are same greater names,. Pardon^ 
"Locks. 3 


Locks, asirely« and Hobbes, naturally. So, in other nerds, 
Aristotle undsrstccd the principle of Locke without ever having . 
read it, and -there are certain Nestles in Leaks which, are very 
important which he did hot knssr and therefore one has to re«con-» 
sider Aristotle 2 s' argusaent and say whether it still stands up 
against Lenka, fully understood as Locks himself meant it. I 
mention here only one point. Lstus take Aristotle 3 s moral doc® 
trine. Can w© reduce to a somewhat difficult eolation because 
it is not 's5s=3y an equation end I dofc?t know a good iqs&he^atisal 
expression of that ■=» but I proosnt it as a simpla Gquaticn 0 
H«?~ neasirg hauoiasss is identical with, virtss. WsH, this 
i3 not mite so sipis* Aristotii: makes very ? in the.- 

first book of tie jgtSaj ga especially,- but substantially that ±3 
s&at he means-, »fef esaaot teceae happy except by being virtuous. 
Wfcstber virtise is in all cases caificlent is a hard question. 
There is tie csss of Priaa of v:ho was supposed to be a vir« 

tucus man, and you kaerr hio torriblo fate. That creates a prsb® 
Iea a But stall, basically is virtue. Esw what do the 

opponents -tbs raccem opponssts of Aristotle say? What do they 
say? Locks — 1st us .Leava it at Locke 0 What does Locke say 
about happiness? * ;-. 


"He talks of pursuing It but he doe on 0 1 talk about finding 


it." 


Yes, that is one point, but the mere isspartaot point, I be® 
lieve. Is that ha says happiness, in our jargon of today, happj« 
cass is cc&ipsaSy sabiestivo. 3?cr Aristotle, happiness As not 
subjactiva^ Genuine hapniasgs consists in viriuo. If ccracae 
says I find sty happiness in stasqp ccilEctiisg s Aristotle would 



eay you are a, very thoughtless mas; otherwise you would not fixsi 
your happiness in stsrro collecting although you night enjoy stamp 
colleotingj, but fTcei Hobbtr* 3 point of view it is possible to say 
this icon becomes happy through stssp collecting* At any rato 9 
happiness is entirely subjective® How can you have a political 
science on that basis? If the end x£ nan differs from individual 
to individual® You all know it £r «n today; you can a t have it 
in a way because of — you can have it only in a very reduced 
ways the valna-freo social science* That was not — Locke didn 8 t 
believe that® Locke^said in spite a£ the subjecti vity of Itagp i- 
cess there is ggasteinf; objective® universal^:/ valid» applying 
to all £ien 0 I give you a single exocxpls* you cannot be happy 
if you are not alive* You cannot pursue your happiness., at least 
in nest cases. 03 nost of you understand it* if you are prevent 
ted frora circulation* So you must also teve the freedaa of cir¬ 
culations freederp, and there are scus otter things Q So there 
are certain «•=» wfrilft happiness is radic ally su bjective the basic 
conditions of teat happiness are objective * They are the sane 
rap aIII Arsd these basic conditions of happiness are tee aim 
of political societyi, Ard Here wa cceae to the point which was 
raised by — 2 forgot your 2223 — pursuit of happ&nss3 0 Surely^ 
if you don at have tee right to pursue happiness you cassacrb become 
happy* You stay understand by happiness what you want 5 but you 
must have tbs right to pursue that happiness 5 however you might 


imetara tand happiness* Therefore UfOo libertypursuit of hap¬ 
piness are th e un iver sally vaUd conditions of hu man happ iness 
— conations of tepp±nee3 5 and they can be and mast be secured 
by civil society* That c s ths position, of tbs Declaration of 3n» 
dependence; basically Leeks* Yes., but what is the consequence 
of that? 2 would like to add only one little point as a kind 
of comment on this famous fosssnla. of the Declaration* 2 bslieva 
that Jefferson iseant by. happiness — and not only Jefferson but 
sesas other people to — happiness*, really how you understand it? 
io©o including also the he.ppfus 2 .se in seme other world 0 lie?; tee 
'pursuit of happiness in seme other world is popularly known as 
religion and therefore I believe that Jefferson Meant by it also 
tee freedom. of rallfsLga* which was* as you kncw P one of his ma- 
jor pre-cccv^tdons* But this oa3y in passing* Let us return 
to teat* Ncsj we have tills situations civil society has the func¬ 
tion of guaranteeing life* liberty and pursuit of happiness to 
everyone* Civil society decs not have the function to roigr^tee 
happiness * That, is a welfare state and the fraisers uf the Gcn®» 
stitution or of the Declaration cf Independence ware not warfare- 
statist as is© all knew and we hear every day now* So the actual 
pursuit of happiness as distir^aiabed frea the right to pursue 
it is evcrycriU D s private business® Now obviously happiness is 
more ierportant than tee conditions of happiness* What is the 
use of your life and liberty and tee right to pizrsus happiness 
if you are miserable? On the other band,, if you ore hsppy yen 
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have lifc a liberty and the pursuit -of happisacss in tbs bargain* 

So we have nc&r a distinction on the basis of this* strictly spealc- 
ing® doctrine because I believe we should not define li¬ 

ber al according to the passions of aaeh political situation but 
in a mor© principled way, and that is* X t h i ik, the liberal view* 
that society is founded far .the purpose of safeguarding certain 
tra.grf cTt? gh*.'s nf Wl^ 

not is a secondary qusstioa here* how — so to repeat •» bappi« 
ness is no longer an affair of the state* Tfe*b B s an affair for 
every individual* Xea 9 but this happiness if you lock at it more 
concretely is not one which the individual achieves in isolaticao 
For esaraple, you knew you have «*» you know this from 1*0 literal 
ture —» that sometimes people cannot find hsspiness if they do 
not have another hiaaon being to share in hapednsss^ popularly^ 
marriage* And there are also other things (ailed friendship; 
and there is also the other thing «- the wan who is concerned «?■» 
who finds his happiness in becoming rich «— ha cannot do that 
In isolaticm* He needs eiaoXcysss; he needs business partners 
and so on and so on* So hava, then™ not sorely isolated in» 
dividuols actually pursuing thair happiness last individuals co® 
operating with. cno another- in a way not rsgalated by the state* 
-Da yea see what I°m driving at?' Ucw whst is the name for that 
-« for tlis' individuals — parddn? Yes* that*s the legal exprose* 
siesi but as the thing which canes out of it* 

^Society*® 




Societyo So D in other words, tlao liberal concept absolutely 
stands or falls by this di££iacblca between state andsocioty 
with the understanding, althcu^a that is not always clear ? that 
society is highs? because fee state ggarantoia only the conditions 
ofhagpinsss* TIid happiness itself can only ha found in • society - 
atgj therefore frea this poggfc ~ai* tIzm it failcwa nsso33arlly that 
the political is more basic but also less isfcsrssfcingo The ia» 
terest is sccisi ? notTpollti^Lc, Sow this, cf course, is in cgep* 
stent conflict with the basic facts of human life because when 


vc look around wo see that all of us 9 X believe-, admire most set 
these who pursue •»*=» who are successful in psreuing their happi° 
ness as busiuaern-an cr whatever t hoy may bs r but thoso who guar® 
antes the foundations of that pursuits the* esteem for the Founding 
Fathers in this country or at also XdnccXn., for essasaSa., is by 
for superior to that esteem in which say otfcsr individual is teldo 
In othsr-words-, we still know* in a way,, that the real KcGcy is 
not Ihs social tut the p 0 l 2 .tl.cal bitb 9 on the othsr hand* we also 
have this situations that tran another point of visor the social 
appears to be suuoriore Yen ese what I wanssd to show was this: 
idiot it is possible to give an ^■'J.ys&s ef £s£s stratum of mcd=> 
era thought, as only cno stratum, on the basis of Aristotle* and 
therefore porirrss to go on and raise the ciiesticsi, who is rights 


Jjocke or Arisfcotj 


1 ^ 


But that- 


uld surely gsr beyond cur present 



possibilities© 

• m 

(Change of tape)* 


• • © and therefore fricnds&ap is necessary© Friendship produces 
— X ccan 9 is tlie condition for living together.* but friendship 
is iiiore than that© Friendship is a kind of union and friendship 
is essentially a- union la scaasthing higher than sglf»interesto 
You can also speak of business friendships^ Aristotle idiaself 
us in analysis of friendship in the Ethics but that 
is surety not geiaiine friendship because that is a conditional 
fom of friendship© As coon as it is no longer lucrative tbs 
friendship steps© v iiow let ns go on* where you left off 0 


tt A polls is constituted by the association of families and 
villages in a perfect and 3elfSufficing existences and such 
an existence., on our definition^ - consists in a life of true 
felicity* end goodness** 


Yes 9 our definition — that alone gives it a terribly aca*> 
deaic character. You Jmcsss csfinitien© As we assert* Aristotle 
says. . 1 


71 lb is therefore for the sake of good actions,, and not for 
the sake of social life, that political a sscciations must 
be considered to exist©” 


Let us stop here© lie doossi 8 t say good actions but noble 
actions© C-osd actions is EsSoiguaus© The noble actions and ns» 
ble actions weans «= what 3 s the relation of noble action to vir^ 
tue? Simply this: nahl ^sctions a re the tassr eisa of virtue© 

Virtue is itself a habit which nsy'bs dor5ii&» . If it is exercised 
it issues — it shows itself in nohl© actios© The polis exists 
for the ccsisioa pursuit of excellence 0 That tt s th© Aristotelian 
vistJo From thiSj therefore a there is a decisive consequence re« 
garding the regime. The most excellent men are those who have 
-the highest right to rule. If the polls is an association for 
the common pursuit of excoUencs- then the most excellent man 
are the natural rulers. That is tbs Aristotelian argument. Go 
on where you Inft off© 


9 

' ^hose who contribute most to an association, of this char*» 
aster have a i-jraatar share in the polls than those who are 
equal to them (or even greater) in free birth and descent* 
but unequal in civic excellence^ or than these who surpass 
them in Health but ar© surpassed by them in excellence©” 


How let ns stop here© In other words.* all. kinds of people 
raise claims to rule on various grounds© A man says I c ia a free 



man* I was bom here and my parents were* here before and so on* 
Thafc a s 021 Q thing* The others say I 3 ra rich* Who is paying the 
taxes? There was an analogue of the taxes: who takes care of 
the ships, of the navy built the navy and built the temples? 

The rich: they are the benefactors of the city*, nore than any 
poor turn can be. „ * . And Aristotle says no, the highest claim 
is that of the men of excellence even if they are inferior in 
freedom and in birth; meaning* in nobility of descent* but still 
it is understood and implied hem: the others too have some claim 
ana that is what Aristotle ~ what "the great pgohlaa for Aristotle 
13 . On the first level of the argument there can be no questiono 
The aen of excellence have t hs natural right to rule* Why can 
we not leave it at that? That would be elegant end of laatheaat- 
deal clarity* VJhy can°t we leave it at that? Why laust we give 
some light to the other claims too? 

"Because the fact that they have some money implies that 

they also make a contribution to the of the society*" 

That is very nice of ypu to put it this way* One can express 
it another way* how let us see what you have to say* 


"They without excellent people*" 

Yes, well still all right* let the excellent rule the ncn=> 
excellent* 


(Inaudible response}* 

Chj, that is not so wall, all rights then we cannot per¬ 
haps not have a polls* 


"They also have a certain amount of power which they 


How you are talking: so they make themselves felt and that 
is the point and we will see further developments of that later 
on*. A bit later — where you loft off 0 A bit Inters its prob® 
ably a new paragraph* 


"A difficulty arises whence turn to consider what body of 
persons should bo sovereign in ths poUsa the people at larger 
the wealthy? the bsttsr sort of men$ the one nan who is best 
of alls the tyrant* But all these alternatives appear to 
involva unpleasant results: indeed, how con it be otherwise? 
What if tiie poor, on tae ground of tlicir being a majority, 
proceed to divide among themselves ths possessions of ths 
wealthy — will not this be unjust? °2Io, by heaven 3 (a den° 
ocrat nay reply) j 3 it has boon justly decreed so by the sov¬ 
ereign* 9B 


liaw let us e-top here* 'veil, tho democrat night reply io 
Barker 5 s additions Aristotle doesivt say that* Yes, but 31'in sorry: 
I have the text hero* Yes, sure* 


Aristotle simply says what 
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the democrat replies without saying that the democrat replies 
it© Xou understand that from the. context* and he doesn 8 t say 
"by heavezu 0 He says, n by Zeuso'* Not as a democrat, by tha way, 
but as a political man© Xou see here* and shortly afterward there 
is smother sermon by Zeus© These are the only sermons occurring 
* in the Aristotelian writings© It*s very interesting* They oc¬ 
cur in Aristotle 8 s’ imitation of political debate© Xou see* whan 
Aristotle speaks about the nature of frog 3 cr about- the essence 
of motion and he argues all the tine 3 that is always disputative 
I or dialectical© Bub he never strears© I mean* as if lie would 
I now, in arguing about Aristotle* someone would say that is all 
l bo p by God© That uouldn*t carry any weight© But in political 
1/ discussions these things coma up because — why do they carry 
weight in political debates or in quasi^poiitical debates, where** 
as they do not carry any weight in theoretical debates? Why do 
they do that? 

(Inaudible response)© 


Xes, but still, who cares for emotions? Why are the emotions 
legitimately regarded as strengthening the cause of the arnusisat? 

I mean, if someone gives a matitcmatical demonstration and would 
'swearo I mean that would be wholly impertinent© But if in a 
political debate sermons, oaths, or equivalents of tbaa are ersd- 
uleirt* Koa ccme? I mean, they are a kind of argument a How cqkS? 
Perhaps they shew how strongly pecpXeTxeel asciis at - And tne strength 


of the feeling is. of course© a political fast© I mean, if people 
have an attitude, as they say today, that can be vary lukewarm 
and of no political import-area but it can also be of great pol¬ 
itical power and that is indicated, fear example* by tiis use of 
pcwcrful language© So hero Aristotle gave a sketch of the deui® 
ocratic argument and refutes it at. the seme tarns as he had dons 
before in a different fora* The ehsscerats say the demos has reached 
this decision and tbs. demos is soveraign- but that dcsss^t msan 
a thing© The decision may he wholly unjnst© It is obvious© 

I mean, whatever you m&y t-lidik about oadority decisions they esa® 
not -® the majarlty principle dc -33 not guarsatoa the .justice of 
the majority dsc-isions© The majority principle may be a scisad 
rule of thumb but it can never be more because there is no guar«= 
antes that the majority as a majority will be right or. just© 

Tliat is clear© And. you S33 also the scaring;* the partisan© ez« 
citsd man and this indicates again what Aristotle iso Aristotle 
is the arbiter r , the calm arbiter between exalted TEEt 

is his function© How then hs gives in the sequel — in this case 
® esmot go. into alj. that —«=» the argument.-) to repeat* is decided 
in favor of the reozi of eseeHeEcs, men of virtue. the better .sort 
as they were called, in former times© Xes,. tut still can us learo 
it at the sole rule of -the better sort? WcuH this not lead to 
the consequence that tbs majority is dio^rcsshisad, therefore • 
dissatisfied and therefore.will ba inclined to put desa tbs rule 
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of the better sort? Furthermore, if there is an inherent right 
of the better sort to rule in their own right, than ue arrive 
' the corolusica tiiat the test individual has a still higher 
ri{$it than the tetter sort and he should be the sole ruler© ^People 
. are aware of that and therefore they say, you know, you put the 
question wrong® bffiaan fcqing should rule* The law should rule, 
a ffr***™* which always makes a great impression, but Aristotle 
it is wholly insufficient and why? Why can we not say 
rule of laws? les? 


“The 1*^ itself may be interpreted in terms of all democrat*® 
ic interestsc In other words, bo inclined one way or the 
other p n 


f ic 

/w 


That°s true, but not sufficient© 

“Well, the laws could be good cs* bad 0 « ® «” 

Tlie right is not in. all situations but the right is just 
between what you said* It is not -the mere administration- of the, 
Ibsjs it 8 3 the giving of the la ws* The question who is the ruler 
mtrmn nltimatsly who is ‘the law«gLver, cad the laws will not te_ 
politie;^ 1 v noirbralo They will be democratic laws, oligarc hi c 
5^vg |T ^~ tf ard therefore the recourse to the rule of laws ±3 tbBC=» 
retieally trolly inadequate and the refers tha regime is the crus? 
cial coreideratins* Zcu cannot leave it at the lews© The laws 
are derivative tresa the laa^giver and the XsW”gjver 3 in sicdsra , 
language, is the sovereign azd the sovereign differs in an oii^~ 
gar^ar or democracy., tyranny —«what have you? And therefore 
tha T?>q.1 p nll-h-i^ rq quantj or» is who OUght to fcs tfcg SOVSrei 
Who ought to bs tha Ici-r-givar? "~ThS question of the laws, very 
iro^artant, is hewsver only a secondary question© Now then Aris® 
totla argues ami gives the argument in favor of the rule of the 
mult-itudsj we can say tbs dsrscr&tic sr^ssanto The main, points . 
collective wisdom is superior to the wisdom of any individuslo 
Let as lookthere is ons passage which is particularly inter** 
esting in 128lb© Why don?t you read paragraph 3? • 


"Article 3? bottom of page 123 0 This is the reason why the 
Many are also tetter judges of music and tbs writings of 
poetS| seme appreciate orepart, some another, and all toga® 
ther appe asdute alio Tha thing which, nalcos a good man dif« 
for from a unit in tbs crowd — as it is also the thing which 
is gorsrally said, to make a beautiful person differ from 
ore who is not beautiful., or an artistic representation dif¬ 
fer from ordinary reality «- is that elements which are else** 
where, scattsi'ea and separate are here combined in a unity© 

For if yen take the elements' ssparatoly, you may say of an 
artistic representation that it is surpassed by the eys of 
this person cr by soma other feature of that*, It is* 





clear* hcrcovor* that this combination of q ual ities* which 
we have the ground of dietincti qii between the many 
the few best* is true of all popular bodies and all large 
iaasses of meno** 

How let us step here 0 The which ho makes here: sure- 

2y an individual may be by far superior in wisdom to all others 
qnd his wisdom may be superior to the collective wisdesa* but only 
in parts* in partial matters* i 0 e« these outstanding individuals 
are so-called exports but what us understand by political wisdom 
is not wisd om of experts. That is a part of the democratic ar¬ 
gument which Aristotle does not ftiHy adopt — by no means — 
which he rather reports and analyses and which lie regards ss use¬ 
ful up to a point* TIis conclusion which we draw then is that 
there — Aristotle dess not accept the argument in favor of ths 
multitude* even hers* Sane nultit-'udss* civilized multitudes* 
may have this character and the practical solution as it was sta¬ 
ted by Mr* Uerst in his papers it is a perfectly defeasible view 
to say that multitudes of a certain caliber ara capable to form 
the popular assembly and tljere to give the laws and to deliber¬ 
ate generally and also to act as jurymen* But they must not be 
elected to tho highest offices 0 VJhat this in practice would mean* 
1 baileys* is this: the laws would be prepared fey- a council and 
this council would nob bs —* I mean that would also be an aria? 
tocratic institution* and so that the right of the multitude ” 
would be rather to ratify or not ratify the Isas* but they would 
haveno Influence on the legislation itself 0 Then Aristotle gees 
on in this argument and raises the question* can the uisd-ss* the 
multitude* judgsf for example* a physician is to bs elected and 
must you not be a physician to judge of' a physician? Must you 
not be a political scientist to judge of political scientists? 
liou the multitude consists of aon^lcnowers* admittedly,, Hew can 
mb get cut of that circle? The Aristotelian solution is the clas¬ 
sic salut±on e In many case3 you are even a better judge if you 
are not an espsrt-* on this ground? because the experts are Eaanfc 
to serve the- nonexperts and only the song-sxpsrts can decide whe¬ 
ther they"serve ho 11 0 Simple case: a shoemaker is an expert$ 
ins non=4laccmasers are not caspsrts in shoes* but the decisive 
judgment on the work of tie shoemaker is the judgment of the non- 
espsrt* of . the wearer of tks chess* The shoemakers may all say 
that is the most magnificent .shoemaker we have ever seen: hs pro¬ 
duces slices in no time end cut of the most unpromising material* 
and what liavs yon© But if tho bayors of those chos 3 say we can fl t 
wear the shoes* they arc right and not only from a democratic 
point of view* but. obvious* pardon?. 


"Dees Aristotle assent to this?- 3 


Xes, surCo 


"Than hs would be accepting £ niojeetiva cvnluationo' 1 
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Hot is this a subjective evaluation, but when you can*t walk 
in the shoes? 

• % 

"If he accepts the principle that excellence is to be deter- 

mined bjjy the wearer* • 

Hot in ewery respect 0 . Far example, let us, take a wan who 
5 b to appreciate 'these thingso For exsaple^ 

regarding chess, every wearer of shoes can Judge and every wan* 
or at least almost every ran to bs exact, can b© a wearer of chocs* 
But if it is a natter of poetry, for example, every wan can lis=* 
ten to poetryv but is everyone equally able to Judge of a poetic 
work? It^s. ^different case* The cruder the things, the wore 
general is the Judgment and political matters are partly vary 
crude and therefore ererytjss can be the Judge, but other things 
ore not very crude in polities and therefore the different* 

"Political natters, you say, are essentially — n 

' \ 

ilo: wary political matters are crude* 


(Inaudiblo response)* 


les, sure* That is tbs Halt of popular competence accord¬ 
ing to Aristotle, because west people would say that if we get 
the ri^it kind of shoes, rostaphorioally understood^ which we can 
tfear ccnvenisaatly that 0 a ail we wanv from the goveresasab Q 

But tie goverrmest nust do more to be truly g overrent 0 Quits 
a. few people steroid be dissatisfied with a government which would 
do not wore t«han that* Take another esswpla, also from, every 
day life* not everyone is hurt — not'evszy ere J s eyes are hurt 
if he s®e3 fssh&stic advsrtiseaents on billboards cn, the highways© 
Hot everyone is hurt by the atrocious singing commercials on the 
T\r s an£ * 3£ then you will ssy sires people like it **=• and people 
Wight even —» the majority of people aright even like perhaps so- 
called obsoeisn things* obscene literature =*» would this be *» 
or to take a sii.rpls exaisple* Hcsr ccais that the spitting is abolp» 
ishsd, spy, sod is forbidden in subways, fa* eacempl©? Is this 
simply due to the popular ’..'ill as such? I really doubt it* If 
at a certain point physicians had not entered and had had a de¬ 
cisive soy which did not ispose too groat a hardship on the ccsa* • 
Barters, it wight never have gone through? end so on<> So that 


is not the sely but Aristotle hero g ives — but your question 
is in cue point — !□ very pertinent , bocarxo it gives us an .irk™ 
lirg why Aristotle dees not leave it at the democratic srgrwiSEt o 
lie- presents bars an argument for democracy which seems to be fool* 
proof srd yet ■ without an apparent rsason he gcas on to an srg&=> 
nest which leahu to absolute monarchy and Is d C2sn°t give us a 
reesiona Vie have to aicoover the reason for oureelvss 0 Xou get 
one point therms in what you said„ kew let us sce 0 Wo havs to 
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read at the beginning of 12S2b there is one potato 1202b o 

*»But the discussion of the first of these difficulties leads 
to one conclusion above aXi otters,, .-tightly constituted 
laws should be the final sovereign? and personal rule.9 whc-» 
ther it be exercised by a single person or a body of persons* 
should be sovereign only in tnosc natters on uhich law is 
unable* owing to the difficulty of fruiting general rules 
far all contingencies* to make an exact pronouncement o 3 ut 
what rightly constituted laws ought to be is a matter that 
is not yet clear; and here we still confronted by the 
difficulty stated at the end of the previous chapter ■»» that 
law itself may have a bias in favour of one class or another,. 
Eq ually with the constitutions to which they belong laws 
must be good or bad* Just or unjust,, Tlie one clear fact 
Is that laws must be constituted in accordance with const i=» 
tutions; and if this is the case* it follows that lows which 
ore in accordance with right constitutions must necessarily 
be just* and lows which arc in accordance with wrong or per¬ 
verted constitutions must be unjust o'* 

That is a more emphatic statement regarding the derivative 
character of l 3 *a 0 Laws,, just as tiie citizen* are relative to 
too regime „ The fundamental fact is the regime and therefore 
if the regime is fundamentally urong the laws must be wrong too* 
except accidentally,■> and vico versa 0 how that is one reason why- 
one should not speak of constitutions because uhen you spook of 
constitutions now* especially in thta country* you mean a law* 
the fundamental law of the land 0 For Aristotle the retdme la 
not a IsWo It is a factual order of the society in regard to 
rule which necessarily will find a legal expression* but the le- 
aal expression i3 absolutely derivative from the fundamental facto 
And there is another paint regarding the regime which I should 
have mentioned last time* but there was so much material that 
I could not possibly go into everything,, There is this phrase 
occurring which is translated generally and I tMnV also by Bar¬ 
ker that what is the constitution? Answer: the constitution is 
the governsaento Yes* but what does that mean? I mean*’does it 
m a k e sense to say the constitution is the government? In this 
country you would of course say the constitution — the .govern¬ 
ment is by virtue of the constitution the legitimate government a 
They are two different things 0 What does Aristotle ueso? How 
in the first place ha doean^t speak of goverznento The word which 
he U3es is p olitairraa ,-. How this ward is ^ am^Mny a 
actly like aisotae-r word* strateuma* which means Politeuaa 

la something like an arms,, it is tee body* the citizen WK 
The regime is tbs citizen bcdy a l»ow what doe3 that mean? ST 
every city you have mazy humans «- mazy h®usn beings* but not 
all human beings living in a city form a part of the citizen body<> 


For example, nob children and not resident aliens and co Qn a 
So, therefore, in every city the question *arise3, who forma a 
part of tlac citizen body? And this citizen body can have very 
"different structures c For example, you can have a structure which 
has tliis character (writing on blackboard) and so on® (Several 
words inaudible),, Or you can have it in this farm* • » o in other 
words, really stratified® And then it can be a nuabor of things 
but in the nost desirable case the stratification, tin social 
Etratificaticaifl v ould correspond to the natural stratification, 
if I my U 38 the old-fashloncd language, so that those v/ho deserve 
to bo higjbor are in fact hir^ier® Tint would be aristocracy asd 
tho other th±ng3 would be scuehow in between 0 That is tlic point 0 
The difficulty arises in a strict Monarchy whore the only one 
who has the right to deliberate « idve laws ® to .judge fl would bs 
one nan, and all others ~~ no one would be a citizen and it would 
be rather absurd to say that the absolute king or the tyrant is 
tlie only citizen® Hoi non are not so foolish,, They use ether 
expressions then as you know from tlie dritish® They say we don*t 
speak of citizens 0 We speak of subjects® That is tlie sinule 
semantic solution to this difficulty w Therefore, tliis raaark 
only confirms wiiat I said before® Aristotle °s concern la chj3fly a 
not to say eaalusivelyg with republican with societies in which 
you Have a citizen body in control and that is the regin& o 

How one none word and then kb arc through® Let ua read the 
ber ginni . n g of tlie next paragraph or chapter, where we left off c 
Hot irnmdiately where wo left off 0 

*In all arts and sciences the end in view is scue good 0 
In the no3t sovereign cf all tlie arts and sciences «= and 
this is tae art and science of politics «•*=» the end in view 
is the greatest good and the good which is nost pursued,, * 

^St us stop hero,, That is truly a new beginning* I jesan 
that is the wey in which AristotiB^d^faa-bc^t^—I"dean not .in-* 
dividual boc&s cr parts of a book* bat whole bocics* a real incisions 
saasthiag entirely naw Q What in hf^iea 3 ^ 7 ~ ~Thg~iSsua s who should 
rule has teen settled apparent ly in favor of aesnocrasr .. prep^ 
q u aH.i fle d as Y said fcQfor3c» £ut» than thers is here a n&w 
be gjzn i a g and this beginning speaks emphatically of the scianc-e3 
and artOo Shortly afterward there are two references to T*hilos» 
qphy 0 Semehesj,; in a way which ve mist try to understand, the 
picture of politics is ■— the ovgral l view of politics «» 13 d<3~ 
cisively affected by our reminding ourselves of tlie fact of zcJ^T 
eag ° o Science doesn a t mean auite ths sane thinr as it rears «£»*" 
ESt-then is, oi- ocureo, a kioehlp between tt*£ 

X exaggerate greatly in ordor to make things clasr 0 Ths quasi* 
democratic oelution would bs sufficient if there were no science,. 
That forc e s ns to pc e c on5i d3r tho whole issss p W© ccn £,-.7. t this” 
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science cor arta*, the distinction is v here not important — the 
diCGerence between science and art3, on the one hand* and poll- . 
tical things such os laws fi in particular « on the other —• that' 
is one of tijc fundamental themes of Aristotle <> We have ccue ac- 
c r o s s it when we discussed i&ppodanus 9 proposal in the second 
bock — you know,, in favor of Inventions 3 where Aristotle says 
in tahe case of laws and sciences and time case of laws differ 0 
That is one fundamental tisane and the other fundamental theme 
is tiiat w’nich \**e haw discussed to sane extent today and lost 
tlma the difference between the polls and the regime 0 And wo 
viH reach a deeper stratum of the understanding of Aristotle 
when we see timat time re in a connection between thesa two funda«» 
mntal themes 0 The distinction between polls and regine s on the 
one hand 9 and the distinction between science and laws 9 science 
and political things*) on t.izs other band© So next time we will 
tafae this up© Hr© Gray will have his paper ready at the peril 
ths& he night not read it next tine and the same applies also 
to 2 §r« Warden© 
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Aristotle*s PchLtlcat Lecture 6 9 April 21* 1^60 


(T:$>e begins with inaudible question from student). 


Yes, tliat is the question which you raised at the end of 
the last Meeting* Wow let us first see the distinction between 
laws and decrees* That is very single 0 A decree corresponds 
to what He can call a treasure. X mean a noasurc —*» far example* 
the declaration of war; anything of tills kind — 5 s cwthiug i.c^ii 

ia — a decision which is node now and not vith tic Intention 
of pexnanonceo A law is i.ieant to be a pemanent solution. There¬ 
fore decrees have scuctliing in cannon with judicial decisions* 
where t.his individual is condemned on the basis of law. So all 
I decrees presuppose the lows. Very simply* a declaration of uar 
'presupposes that it is node by tiie ca.ipctent authorities and tiiat 
< is determined not by decree. Yes* but the laws presuppose them- 
I selves the regizre. The laws presuppose a legislator and the leg- 
^islatcr as the origin of all, laws is ultimately not limited by 
. law. You know what the modem doctrine of sovereignty says 0 
Because he who can make laws can unmake them and since he has to • 


— care cannot possibly draw a line on which subject he uay or 
nay net make laws; the unforeseeable changes in circumstances. 
Therefore he oust be considered to be cxaii^ccsiaeteirt 0 I mean 
Aristotle — of course the ancients never developed the doctrine 
of sovereignty! tha,t u s interesting enough* that they didn R t 0 
But something of this kind is implied. 


So we case back to the legislator, How the legislator dif¬ 
fers fran regime to regime. In a democracy it® a the citizen body 0 
In a monarchy ±t*s the king; and all, intermediate possibilities 0 
What is behind tire regime? Politically* socially* nothing. Xt B s 
the ultimate fact. Once you go beyond the regtne you care into 
a kind of chaos where there is not yet any social order* or there 
is a sub^political ardors individual families or clans but not 
yet a civil society. But is the regime not subject to ary higher 
thing? To which Aristotle would say yes* it is* as is shown by 
the fact that we ore compelled to distinguish between good and 
bad regimes. Therefore there are criteria in the light of which 
we can make that distinction. But do these c rlteria liave the 
character of law? Answer? no. In other words, there ia no sa- 
■hirrjil law,, strictly speaking* in Aristotle. For Aristotle there 
is something corresponding to the natural law but it is not natur¬ 
al law* and that, is 9 ve can say, the natural order of enda„ of 
human ends. There is a natural order of higher and lower among 
them and taat ia a natural order ., not an ardor depending in ary 
way on human arbitrariness• but this is not the same as a natural 
law. Well* there are various reasons which one could give 0 A 
natural law would presuppose a legislator of the natural law and 



that could only be God® New the Aristotelian God io not a leg¬ 
islating God in any sense* God does not rule <j Aristotle says 
occassionally3 by issuing commands --'-commands including lawo 0 
He rules by being what lie is s by bei ng tl» end of everything else , 

ThntJfl on« reason which is not altogether 
Hut there are other reasons® Aristotle speaks of 
natural right in the Etiiics® Kow let rve state this whole issue 
os far as it is possible within the ccupass of a few remarks** 

The Aristotelian statements on natural law or natural rigjit 
occur in two writings of hin* One is the Rhetoric and the other 
is tiie hichacschean Ethics® liow in the rJ^t orio “Aristotle does 
not present hijs cwn teaching, but lie presents tnose principles 
to which orators refer in debates, politic a l, judi ci al, cur what¬ 
ever they may be, and tnere an a ppeal to a hirdier Iasr» to a na^> 
t oral law® was common in Greece ana Aristotle therefore presents 
tills way ox arguing as he wstdd any other, but that does net pre¬ 
sent tiie Aristotelian teaching® In the Ethics there is a remark 
where Aristotle surely speaks in ills am name, but this is one 
page and perhaps the most ooscure page in tiie uhole Ethics ® So 
one docs — it is very hard" to interpret it and tiie ihcaSstic 
interpretatdsa, which is the most well known in tie V/set 5 is not 
full y borne out by what Aristotle says because Aristotle says 
all right la changeable®' And Thoms Aoquinas says yes, that means 
that all right is changeacie except the principles of right 5 they 
arc unchangeable® Aristotle does not 3 ay that and therefore we 
have an alternative interpretation which was set forth by — es¬ 
pecially by Awerross ® an Arabic philosopher of the 12 th century; 
and he is — lived about one century prior to Thomas and the whole 
Themis tic doctr ine is a kind of Christian reply to the Averroi stic 
interpretation of Aristotle® liow Averroes understands Aristotle 
to mean tnat there is no natural right® There are certain gea» 
eral rules regarding which all politic*! societies agree s They 
all forbid xmrder; they all forbid high treason and so on and 
so on® But that is not, strictly speaking; natural right, accor¬ 
ding to Averroes® Averroes* doctrine, by the way, became known 
to the Christian world in this manner* through Marcclius of Padua, 
Marcellas, who • lived in the lUth — who wrote around 1321 ; or so, 
that is to say? about two generations after Thomas — Marcslius 
of Padua® And he presents this alternative interpretation of 
Aristotle more clearly, in greater detail than Averroes does® 

So what the conclusion which csss must draw is th±3* it is very 
hard to find out what Aristotle understands by natural right® 
Aristotle, contrary — I mean At'erroes is wrong to that extent 
— that Aristotle speaks explicitly of natural right whereas Av- 
erroes s ays there is not nat ural right® At least there is a dif¬ 
ficulty her®® That is, more or - les3 1) what we know about it® 
Everything else is interpretation, which means also there is no 
longer a literary support® 


h’ev what does Aristotls understand by natural ri$it if 13 
disregard this single reference in which there is net a single 
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example; not a Single example given. and so how can you know uhat 
Aristotle ? Then we'have put ia the Politics as 

a whole and there ue would have to see uhat does ne say about - 
natural? And t iere ue sees well* ti;ere ar^ natural slaves ; there 
Is a certain natural order of superiority of Hie parents compare d 
with the children ; there is a certain superiority of the husband 
over Hie wife ; c~natural superiority of those who are by nature 
better over those who are by nature inferior* These are — that 
is the concept® 3 ut tiiere is soraetliing elaes the Aristotelian 
teaching regarding .j ustice as a «hole a Aristotle nukes a distinc¬ 
tion between* let us say* ccr mutative justice and distributive 
justice o CcrasBfcation — well* the simple case is buying and sell- 
ingo From Aristotle 8 s point of view there exists something which 
has cone to he called tho just or fair price* The Just or fair 
price is not t~»e market price 0 The market price nay be very un¬ 
fair* for example* in a period of famine* you know* where people 
pay exorbitantly touch far a pi^>e of bread, There is* accord¬ 
ing to Aristotle* a fair price which is — can perhaps be stated 
to be a ccmposixc of the value of the raw j>iaterial and of the 
labor involved in producing the thing and you know that in schol¬ 
asticism* the whole Catholic tradition p that played a very great 
roldo And that, is also — only one form of the fair price are 
fair wageso Fair wages are not tits' wages Uiiicii you can get at 
the uaasttt but fair wages are which really correspond to the qual¬ 
ity and character of the service performed ami 30 oil, And coo- 
mtativc justice is* for Aristotle* the same — basically the 
same as what ue could call retributive justlE& o For example* 
if someone harts another luaian being in a given way then tbje hurter 
cust get the sar^s in valu©* in pain in this case* in loss* uore 
generally stated* as the painee* if you can say thato So* in 
other wards* tee principle cf casautative or retributive justice 
is cirpls arithmetic equality 0 Gain nuat be equal to loss. The 
shoemaker gives away tbs pair of shoes — loss, l«Iiat he must 
get back — the gain — must be equal to it* iftsfcributive jus¬ 
tice is uore complicated. In distributive justice you have to 
consider not © my the thin:,3 exchanged — I aean for example* 
you hit someone over the licad* there is an exchange of slows — 
take this in this wide sensa* Jut there is a of justice 
where you have to conaador also the persona and where* therefore* 
taere is not a simple equality but what Aristotle calls a prepor- 
tionato or geometric equality ,. The simplest case here would be 
°ne whies a oes occur in business relations? fer example* two men 
share a business and have unequal shares in it £rca the very be- 
^nningo Then gain or loss must bo distributed not by two equal 3 y 0 
but proportionately* If cne has four shares to begin with, the 
other one.; tiie gain or loss must be shared in tixe proportion. of 
t? Ur ^, OIiSo the main plage of dietrltutivs n* is DU b« 
j^ S- jy-^igg .. or Public honorso They cannot be distributed equ ally ., 
thaw one gets as much as everyone eleo* but you have to con sider 
kfo? _quality of the ind ividua ls involved P If seneone is better 
he must get raerr,. not nensy but public honor , .authority and so 0 

P-~.sipIe 3 — th a t you can say ia the concret e mean- 
ing 01 natural rqght for Aristotle because trase princin!Ua nT ‘ 


justice are not* according to Aristotle* dependent on the human 
legislatoro Qc the contrary p tic human legislator has to take 
his bearings by them* Vhat*s all very nice 9 but what about the 
statement in fcl«e section on natural right that all right is chan, e 
able? All right]; hence also natural right* That ordinary civil 
right is changeable* everyone admits that* There is no problem* 
3 ut ha: can. these principles of justice be changed? TIiat°s the 
question* well* one can say they are not always applicable* 

are situations in which people are compelled to establish 


i*e* a reidbae in which distributive justice proper 


not practiced! where all have equally access to office regard 
as of merits* ‘ Yfiiat happens licre? The principles of justice 
— in tills situation — yes* tiiat is the crucial point I believe 
In this situation you do not rarely make a concession of expedi<= 
ency to justice* In such a situation tils concession itself is 


■ and justice* but justice itself is 



licable e and if it is not aooliea- 


then you are unjust by Insisting on it because it cannot work* 


Something of this kind is ? I believe* what Aristotle understood 
by natural rig^t* Do you see that? So it remains* in a way* 
the criterion* It is the best order 9 but it is not «*» it cannot 
be unchangeable in character* Yes? 

“Would 1 aw necessarily have to be the consequence of conscious 
act? I*a thinking that perhaps the nature of reality would 
dictate that ui&ch would be conformable to that nature in 
that respect* That would be a law 0 lf 

Yes: can you give tie a single example so that I understand 
what you mean? 

"Well, you night take a democracy 0 They would be sooasposed 
«— various elements in a democracy — so that certain laws 
conforuablu to that democracy would be dictated by the very 
nature of democracy^ in other wards* its essence*" 

Yes* but then you get into other troubles as we w ill see 
at least next time: tliat there are various kinds of democracy* 

“Well each kind would dictate its own lavs 0 n 

Yes* but the moment you go into that you ;x±ll cone to the 
question of subdivision of tlx- kinds and it will become infinite* 
There is no use for that* One must* I think* leave it at saying 
that from Ards~u3tle a s po int of view tiiere is no natural law* 

There is 3ouething else and tliat is reasonable decision * That 
is what you man* I 3 ut this really — for example* taking an in¬ 
dividual of this subtitle of democracy and yc<: can perhaps say 
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sene thine which applies to all individuals of this subtitle® 
jut this would be rational provisions for that sub-type® It could 
next properly be celled natural Isar because there is no — in the 
first place, there is no natural tendency toward it which is also 
important, whereas even in the case of commutative justice — 

I uean in many cases tlie exchangers, but in all. cases an unbiased 
spectator would say that is fair and there is a certain sense 
of revolt, of indiipntion, if that doesn 9 t happen® Jut tlie main 
point, I think 9 is sinply to uuike this clear* there is no you 
see, I Must mention another thine* The Greek word for law is 
nccios® How the nost fundamental thought in Greek philosophy is 
expressed by tills distinctions nasac3, phyois; law, nature® The 
tern natural law is, to begin wita wooden idol® You knovr$ 
what is by nature is not by convention, and vice versa, and that 
is, of course, a very bold expression which was used by Plato 
in tlie Tawaeus, for example 0 Today we are accustcwed to it — 
natural laws — also fro;.i Modern science and so on® but that was, 
to begin with, a very bold and paradoxical combination® Another 
example of this paradoxical character is given by Lucretius, the 
Ilcoan^Bpicureaa poet, in his poes* un The nature of Things® He 
calls the natural laws, in the sense of Lenten let us eay, the 
i conpacts of nature, reminding us of the original Meaning of laws 
j that it is a iranan arrangement agreed upon by humans® That was 
(^a very bold thought® It later an became — there was a school 
which developed after Aristotle and about which people say very 
much, ranch zsore than the texts warrant, and perhaps the Multitude 
of the talk stands in inverse proportion to what we know about 
It and these were the 30 -called Stoics® You see we have no Stoic 
texts: tiiat ! s the trouble® The Stoic texts we have arc all very 
late: certain things in Cicero and especially Seneca® This early 
Stoics, the founders of the school — we havs only very sketchy 
fragments of theirs® Hut there is no question that the Stoics 
used the tem the natural law as a :.jatter of course® What it 
neons with then is a very difficult question® The term is, how¬ 
ever, constantly u3ud by then® hear is this sufficient as an an¬ 
swer? Has there — someone else raised a question at the end 
of the Meeting last time® Yes? 


*1 believe that Aristotle says that the end of the state 
is virtue or excellence® Hew, you said that the sodom 
notion. Is that the state® ® « secure the conditions for 
promoting this end® • • • (part of this question inaudible)® u 


That has nothing to do with that® Thomas follows Aristotle 
substantially in the political teaching with certain interesting 
variations® Thcmas is nore monarchiatic than Aristotle is and 
bobo other kings of things® But Thomas makes a distinction which 
is, of course, wholly alien to Aristotla, between the felicity 
of this life and the true felicity in the otter life® But whan 
they speak about felicity politically they nsan the felicity of 
this life aixl therei'ere agroo a Ibis other difference eexes in 




only «- not within politics proper.,—it cooes in only when the 
question or the relation of the civil society end tiio church is 
cosaoerneda There naturally: there is no place for a church in 
Aristotle* It does not cane in here* The felicity of tac other 
i4ft=> in Thomas Acq»~*nnn n uaich means the beatific vision ^ corres- 
poods to thu contemplative felicity ^ tilt felicity of the philos¬ 
opher* in Aristotle* But this felicity of t!so philosophers? feli¬ 
city of contemplation^ is as much trans-political in Aristotle 
as it is in Thonas* Therefore•> we can disregard the difference 
bertSo Mr* Faalknsro 


B Couldn a t it be argued however that Thomas thinks that every 
turn is capable of tiiat felicity and tiiat in fact lie is bound 
or obliged to prepare hhaself iri this life by preparing his 
soul and his soul is prepared on the instruction of tte church 
and not according to the instruction of — B 


( 


I do not know \diat present day Catholic theologians say about 
that because I believe that democracy also affects? has affected 
the Catholic toadiing to saae extent* For Thccias the decisive 
point is tills «*» I mean? tao decisive consideration* what is 
the. status — are ncn 5 by nature ? equal, or not? What dees T'honas 
* answer to that? liven prior to the Fell,, and wholly independent 
of the Fally would men hava been unequal? all the acre as a con® 
sequence of the FaH 0 Whatever the equality of all assn before 
God nay mean it has no political moaning* Just as Thcsaaa has ~ 
nn nh^ftfition £o~ the institution of slavery ,, Ilo? I think it~ia 
intelligible that present day Thoraiata try to give an interpre¬ 


tation of Thcc&s which is ratiier democratic* But on the other 
hand we must make a distinction* lio s but 1 think this is true 0 
But if ve want to understand Thedas we have to study Thoaas and 
cannot take present day democratic interpretations as substitutes 
for ThowaSo "hat seens to no domsntary and that we have to do* 

I eean, for eucarplBo my colleague Yves Simon,, of the Gccaaittes 
on Social Thought, who is u very conscientious scholars gave once 
the story of this in his book,. T he Principles of Democratic Gov- 
enaasnt but he makes it clear tSat Thomas was not a democrat* 
IleTonly showed how a democratic teaching could emsrga from Thcntas* 
That®a an entirely different proposition* Thomas himself was 
not a democrat o 


liew titers is —• perhaps wo take up one point with a view 
to the question r aiaed first* We will return to that la tor 
to that passage * That occurs in the fourth bock* Let us turn 
to — in the fourth book — 1289b© You have no book* that is 
really disgraceful* Yes-, I wish — you are such a good reader* 
1289b? there is a brief polemic 0 The context is thisx the var¬ 
ious kinds of polities* of regimes are here spoken again* Someone 
has — of the earlier ones —« has spoken about these things but 
not JUi yo 3 ? 



»0n3 of our prodecesaars has already advanced the 3cne vicuj 
bub he used a different principle a On his principle all 
constitutions could have a qood as well as a sad form: oli» 
pr.-rnrhyj fear exunpic, could oe good as well as bad? and going 
on principle he ranked the good forr.i of democracy as 
the worst of all the good faros of constitution, and the bad 
form of it as tiio best of all the bad©" 

How this eencone was no leas a iian than Plato and why he 
doesn 8 t neirbion him here is not quite clear© Plato does this 
in the Statesma% 303a to b. So in other wards,, Plato said on® 
kind oiTSS^r^r can be better than another kind and Aristotle 
Bays that 8 s impossible to say that — seems to be ncr© semantic 
but wo will see tiiat it 8 s something very serious c Lew? 

"In our opinion these two constitutions, in any of their 
f 1 orns, are wholly on the side of error 0 It cannot properly 
be said tiiat one fern of oligarchy is better tiian another? 
it can only be said that one is not so bad as another*” 

Yes, in other words what Aristotle means is this* take two 
frfr»y people * Y&u can tf t say the other is healthier than the other* 
Strictly speaking, you Can only say he is less aiek than the other* 
Heme of them Is healthy* Yes? 

"But we magr dismiss for the present this issue of tl» grad«=* 
ing of constitutions in an order of merit* Wc have, firsts 
to distinguish and ecasierate the varieties of each type of 
constitution*, on the assumption that democracy and oligar** 
chy have each several different forms* Secondly, we have 
to examine what type cf constitution — short of the ideal 
—» is tlio *.;ost generally accsptablo, and the rioot to be pre® 
ferred? and here we must also examine whether, besides this 
general type, there is any other constitution to be found, 
of a more aristocratic and uell-construct-ed character but 
suitableo none the less* for adoption in most states* Third¬ 
ly* and in regard to constitutions generally, we have to 
inquire which condAtution ±3 desirable for which sort of 
civic boc^r© It is possible, for instance, taat democracy 
rather than oligarchy nay be necessary for one sort of civic 
body, and oligarchy rather than democracy far anotlicr*' 1 

Let uo stop here© That®s the point I meant 0 Aristotle has 
first engaged in a seemingly semantic discussion with Plato© 

Can you speak of a defective resiass — cay democracy — and say 
this democracy is better than that oligarchy? And Aristotle says 
no: you can u t of bad idlings * that one is better than the 

other© You caa only say it ; '*s less bad than the other© And now 
he says for scsss people democracy may be necessary or far other 
people oligarchy may be necessary 0 New,, but if it is necessary 
you ccn*t chengs that© You have to adopt it u Cut rzcw 1st us 
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lode at the other point: what is a defective regime in general? 

A rogkne directed toward the benefit of a -section and not toward 
the common benefit^ But such a readme —» the badness of such 
a regime is identical with its injustice 0 So certain© in thsia* 
selves,, unjust regimes gay be nccgssary 0 Generally stated, natural 
riifot is changeable© natural rircht is clear as to what is bet- 
ter or inferior but that" ±3 not sufficient Tor action* , What is 
Intrinsically good may be impossible under given c ircumstanseScT 
Aristotle was the opposite of a doctrinaire© That I should. have 
brought up nest tix.is but I —=» since we bed to discuss the Aris® 

totelian teaching regarding natural right I thought it night be_ 

better to Mention it nor* Iloy let us return to the third bode 
and I must repeat what we — if you will turn to 1282b, in this 
neighborhood, I® 11 tell yoa the precise passage very soon© 


We have seen ~ after Aristotle has made the distinction 
between the various regimes he has cone up with a disputation 
among the various claims to rule and this culminated in a qual® 

/ ified approval of democracy* a regime in which all citizens par® 

( ticipate in the assembly apd in jury duties but in which only 
'*’* a certain elite is in fact eligible for office o The mechanics 
of that will be brought cut very clearly in the fourth book© 

We can dispense with that ncw 0 But then in 12Q2blli he makes a 
new beginning and a very radical beginning by speaking of 
the sciences and arts, and he even refers in the immediate sequel 
twice to ph i lo sophy© Why then does Aristotle reopen the question,, 
the whole question? And this reopening culminates in a plea far 
absolute monarchy© I suggest this tentative answers hitherto 
we have caaolatelY disregarded science or philosophy» That 5 s 
tlie same for Aristotle o And that means our discussion was too 
narrow© If we take science or philosophy into consideration we 
^ will have to revise the result of the previous discussion© iJow 
j let me see© Will you read a bit later ©a where he says this sub® 
joct lias a difficulty and. calls for political philc 3 op£$r© Do 
you have that? About ten lines after© 


"But here there arises a question which must not be over looted© 
Equals and unequals — yesj but equals and unequals in what? 
Tills is a question uhich raises difficulties, and involves 
us in philosophical speculation on politics© It is possi® 
bio to argue that offices and honours ought to be distriba- 
ted unequally on the basis of superiority in any aspect 
whatsoever — even though there were similarity, and no sha® 
daw of any. difference^ in every other respectj and it may 
be urged, in favour of this argument, that where people dif¬ 
fer from one another there must be a diffei»ence in what is 
just and proportionate to their merits e If this argument 
were accepted, the mere fact of a better complexion, or great¬ 
er height, or as? ether such advantage, would establish a 
claim for a greater soars of political rights to be given 
to its possessor© But is not the argiEiarri obviouily wrong?® 


3£L 
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You know what Aristotle means©* ife says non axe unequal* 
and while it is a rule of justice'to treat equals equally it is 
also a rule of justice to treat unequals unequally» The 
onostlop eqnnH^^ nro relevant far exoaple., you can 

say beauty is «— sons men are beautiful and otters are less beau¬ 
tiful and you can say the beautiful should hare the {greatest share* 
You knew there are — sometimes they look at candidates fraa the 
point of view of their beauty* and to which Aristotle — or size 
— Aristotle 3 s answer says the error is obvious* Why is the er« 
ror obvious? lihat would you say? 

(Inaudible rehouse)* 


In other wards* beauty is politically irrelevant and size 
and so an* That°s it^ and therefore that is not a kind — there 
is not a party of the beautiful and a party of the ugly© Ths 
ugly would perhaps have a nicer name for then salvos 0 But that 
never happens and that shews it°s politically irrelevant and wo 
have gradually to find what is the politically relevant things 
on the basis of which people can seasonably - claim to have prefer¬ 
red treatcjaato But Aristotle does not proceed this way here© 

Hour, does he go on? Let us read© de says the error is obvious 
and how docs he prove that the error is obvious? 

«To be clear that it is* wc have only to study the analogy 
of the other arts and sciences© 9 

You see* Aristotle does cot refer to the Politics© lie re¬ 
fers to the other arts and science^ in agre-SEsnfc with his begia® 
si Eg with the arts and sciences,, Ncre what does he say? 

a If you ware dealing with a numb3r of flnte^playarc who were 
equal in their srt s yen would cot assign them flutes os tin 
principle, that the tetter born should have a greater amcant© 
ttebedy will play the better for being bettor boisji and it 
is to those who are hotter at the job that, the better sap® 
ply of tools should be giv©n 0 If our point is not yet plain* 
it can be mads so if we push it still furtter© 0 


Yes, it should fcs clear by nca© Wall© Aristotle tears that 
la political matters people can be of hard hearing© Yes? 

"Let us supoose a man who is ouosricr to otters in flute* 
playing* but far inferior in birth and beauty 0 Birth .rad 
beau^r cay be gz^ater coeds than ability to play the flute, 
and those who possess thsa may* upon bal-mce* surpass the 
flute-player more in these qualities than ha Vorpassan them 
in his flute-playir. 2 * but the fact regains that he is the 
man who .cvgfcfc to get tbs better supply of flutes© Superior¬ 
ity in a quality such as birth — or £cr that -matter wealth 
— ought to contribute sact&sg to tte p3?f<m&i29 of that 



function j aoi here these qualities contribute nothing to 
such performance*.". 


# 

Yes: well. we have, learned this: that vaalth and noble birth 
are as such irrelevant 1 in the arts and sciences* Are they Irrel¬ 
evant in politics? Pardon? 


"He serais to say no in the last sentence 0 " 

Xou neon he seems to say ycs« They ought to be irrelevant 
in politics*. 

"Thsy do contribute *sauathing to the peri on,lance of the func- 

tion e “ 

I say that they do 5 but still he spoke only of sciences and 
arts and there ifrsgr are irrelevant* Therefore ha suggests*, prior 
to any other — apart fboa azy further considerations — since 
the political art is also an art, -wealth and noble birth and beau* 
ty should be irrelevant in politics too<> Yes? 


“Docsn a t he go on to suggest that there may fca a relation¬ 
ship between all — (rest of question inaudible)" 

Yes, sure* Aristotle was not a babe in the woods, but still 
why does he go out of his isay, as it were, to suggest to us for 
a aoaent the irrelevancy? How X put this question to you: did 
this subject ccao up before? 

I 

°Citisonshipo H 
In which fora? 


"Ills definition: he say 3 that citizenship is not determined 
by geographical location or by birth — 13 


Yes, but still there he said in an oligarchy this is deter¬ 
mined by wealth and in a democracy it is determined by birth, by 
arising by boing a fTce-born citizen. iio, no 3 but something clse 0 
Where did this question of politics and tlie arts cr sciences coses 
op before? 

"When he spoke about Kippcdarrus of ISilctus and whether the 
character of law — drawing tue analogy frcci the arts and 
sciences — was relevant in discussing whether law should 
be cliangod or not, he said that the analogy drawn from the 
arts was false 0 n 

Why? 


"Because the law is based only on habit, whereas the arts 
can bo insrered witiiia tfesmselvesa 1 *’ 
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The arts arc tranaaitted by instruction g roper — the arts 
and sciences® Laws are not* Ikw I overstate it near to roake it 
clears The arts and sciences are essentially rational* The lows 
~v; are not, but the laws are the neciim of all political life, hoar®* 
ever derivative they nay ce« Therefore the political as political 
is, to put it wildly, of qualified rationality* Tint is one of 
the key thoaes of Aristotle* A key theme is not necessarily a 
I theme which is discussed on every pays* A key thei.is is a theme 
| ufaich cornea up at the crucial moments* There was another key 
theraa which we discussed last tins and the time before and that 
is the distinction between the polls and the regime and X will 
now try to show how these two key thaaes are related to one an*» 
other* 




You recasaber what I said last tine about the bifurcation: 
love of scmer&iing, say love of the country, love of the children: 
love of ons®s can is the general xsaics* Ue love wliat is our cran* 
but we also love what is good* The unity of the two is very sin« 
pie* We want that our own bo good, but unfertunately our own 
is not always good and there a difficulty arises* VJhat should 
we prefer more? One 3 s cwn-*azid the good* In politics it is very 
clear* Thiffi: of a decent Genian under the basis* ■ He loves Ger» . 
many and be hates the regis-s* Which should be authoritative for 
him? The country or the- abhorance of the regime? Great question* 
That 3 s the ecmpiicatsd of which I spoke be~' 

fore* One way in which Aristotle articulates that problem is 
the di.stincti.cn between the good ran and the good citizen* The 
good man: that means the man pcsssssing qualities which must bs 
always the same everywhere-, but the good citizen is relative to 
the regime and good man and good citizen can coincide only in 
a decent regime, because in an indscsnfc regime tha good citizen 
is he who is loyal to the indecent regime in its indecency* lb 
can therefore bs not the- good man* One coaldn 3 t state it more 
simply and clearly Q How, if ws arc a bit strict and not easily 
satisfied we must admit with Aristotle that the coincidence of 
the good man and the good citizen is net —» is raro* Vihst do 
you have in such a situation, when tliore is a cleavage between 
the good citizen and the good man? Let us say, for s&aplicity^s 
sake, the good rsgina is the rational resins* If you have a bad 
regime you have an irrational regi&So That 3 a one thing, but there 
is another pcint* Even in a good regime, as Aristotle unices clear, 
not all men ■who ere eve n rood citizens aro there nscessarilv ^ood 
; men* ICbsy may be loyal to ths ratgisa because it 3uits them fine 
without truly understanding its principles, so nouprationslity 
plays a very nreat rolgusvsn in o. good regime: all the more in 
’ *badregimes* .Whereas the arts and sciences arc always rational * 

I mean, well- if someone is a oungj-er. then he is —* ho dcosn s t 
possess the art of tic siesraaiezv, That 3 3 clears bit to the eso 


tent to which he possesses the art of the shoemaker he is rational 
in his astrrityo The arts and sciences are rational* The polls 
can never bs perfectly rational, not even in the best case., and 


l 

1 



therefore the two issues are really. afciflo Or one can also state 
it clifferently® So that some one'or a group of men rules it is 
sufficient that he be sacra virtuous or sore rational than 


the others o He also must base gOnego WeH® there is no noecs® 
saary connection between virtue andlEsaego Therefore «, in every 
pcfLiti.cal arrangement there is not only in the best case rule 
of reason over unreason* You cannot speak of tile unreasonable 
character of the father which the shoemaker usa3® That is ncn~ 
rationale Hut the ruler has to do with irrational ruled people e 
It is also necessary to dilute reason and that is necessary in 
every regime a even in the best regime* Therefore* the law reg® 

:gaGCt n differs radio® 

„ 2n other words, that 





arts. 


is only -® but Aristotle reminds us of this profcCLsn of science., 
rationality in the highest fora* We cannot •» we roust not for® 
g*t that® That may bs politically vary uniixporbant in roost, cases 
frast it is very important to know that lest ws understand politics 
and the polls in tezros of a rational society* a rational aasoci® 
ation 5 properly understood^ and then we have false expectations 
from politics a and ws will net asks all kinds of theoretical and 
practical errors® And. therefore it is vary ieportants in the 
Tease of f2nte=playteg or sfccaraaking or' nafchsgsatdeians or anything 
else everyone would regard it as wholly irrelevant whether that 
"saa is a free tern or a slave * whether he is rich or whether he 

nt-o hvon n h-ira» 

banoe politically 

and it comes out siroply in the form of the claim of mere ni*mb3rs®. 
\Jrhat roust be considered., So that is — Aristotle reopens the 
whole political issue after having drawn our attention to ike 
radical disproportion between the intellectual pursuits proper* 




o&l where he speaks 


sverythingi 
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c This is impossible. It is therefore clear that/roatters 
political there is no good reason for basisga claim to tbs 
exercise of authority cn any and every kind of superiority® 
Same via? be swift and others sjOW| but this is no reason 
why tha one should have more* and the other Isos® It 13 
in athletic contests that the superiority of the swift re® 
ceives its reward,, Clnias to political ri^its roust be based 
on the ground of contamination to tiia elements which consti® 
tute the being of the state„ There is thus good ground f or 
the claims to honour and office which are nude by persons 
of good descent* free births or wealth® 0 


Xou see* science about the wise or the wise men® Starting 
from the political as such theca are the three groups cf men 
■asxcsa claims come up first® 




"Those Aiiio hold office mist necessarily be free men and tax* 
payers: a. state could not be composed entirely of men with— 
out moans, any more than it could be composed entirely of 
slaves* But we must add that if wealth and free birth ere 
necessary elements, the tender of justice and a martial fca*» 
frit ore also necessary© These too are elements which must 
he present, if man are to live together in a states The or© 
difference is that the first two elements are necessary to 
• the simple existence of a state, and the last two for its 
good life©” 

Do you see here hair “realistic 11 Aristotle is? You can have 
a society in which virtuous man, properly understood, and wise 
lien, are not there© But you cannot have a society without, free, 
men and neri of some property and so on, so tliat -« yes* Hoar then 
Aristotle, in the sequel, takes up the discussion and states tho 
case for each of the three* V/e cannot — we do not have to ra«= 
peat that because we have parallels of it before* Let us turn 
toward the end of 1283a, where there begins a new point© If all 
wore in one city: 2 mean the good and the rich and tiie men of 
noble birth* Yes, the beginning of 1283b Q 


"Lot us suppose these rival claimants — for example, the 
good, the wealthy and wallcbom, and some sort cf general 
body of citissns «*=» all living together in a single state* 
Will they fall to disputing which of them is to govern, or 
will they agree? This issue, is not a matter of dispute in 
ary of the constitutions mentioned in our previous classic* 
flection* These constitutions differ in virtue of differ** 
ent groups being sovereign: one of them is distinguished 
by sovereignty being vested in Idle wealthy: another by its 
being vested in the gccdj and so with each of tbs rs3t* 

But the question us are discussing is different* It is a 
question of determining who is to govern when the claims 
of different groups are simultaneously presents Suppose, 
for example, tliat the good are exceedingly feu in numbers 11 

l.'ow let us stop hare for ana mtsient* how uhat dess Aristctlo 
mean? In every actual society the question is settled who gov« 
err©: what is tho ruling group or the combination of ruling groups^ 
so. therefore in any given society that is no question* But wo 
— people like Aristotle —» must open it* Why? But that is a 
theoretical question* The theoretical question, us can ssy, is 
that which is not necessarily raised by the actual politician 
and legislator, but which is necessarily raj.sed by the teacher 
of legislators because the teacher of legislators is not limited 
to the conditions existing here or thara~but to all uoaeibln 
dit&cns^ — he must be open to all possible conditions. The sit¬ 
uation frhich Aristotle describes exists, of course, potent! ally 
everywhere, cut it becomes actual only in situations approaching 
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cj ir-n war* There you have an established regime which is called 
into question and therefore the qtasstion xdiich Aristotle raises 
is fundamentally the hottest I 3 m aware of, because it is every® 
wliore a regime is settled, a constitution is established, 
the theoretical question never can tales the constitution for gran¬ 
ted a nd must go back behind it* Cot let us g° on* 

"Suppose, for example, that tins ^ood aro exceedingly few 
in numbers how arc we to settle their claim? Hust we only 
have regard to the fact that they are few for the function 
they have to discharges and must wc therefore inquire whe- 
ther they id.ll bs able to manage a 3tate, or numerous enough 
to compose one?" 

you see here already the thing which you know anyway* Rule 
of the virtuous, at first glance the only reasonable proposition, 
is a problem, It is not a problem in the arts or sciences, be® 
cause there it is cloar that those good at the job are to bs pre¬ 
ferred regardless of any other ccKsideratioa, but not in ths poll So 
How why is this so? We cai\ perhaps put here the main reasons to¬ 
gether© Why is — storting from the ordinary facts of life, why 
is the claim based on virtua or knowledge, rather, not ths only 
politically relevant claim, whereas the claim to be a physician 
or a shoemaker always presupposes something here? 


. power considerations. « . . The good have the power 
of knowledges tlia many Ivave the power of numbers." 


Yes, but -that is linksd up with something else and one should 
perhaps put it cn tile proper basis. For the arts and sciences 
expertise, is required, ho expertise is required for being a ci¬ 
tizen* number one, and therefore this oth.r consideration ccisas 
in. But there is something else t-c which Aristotle refers later 
in tliis book, and what is the difference — let us tabs a physi¬ 
cian. A physician is also your ruler in a way. lie tells you t o 
do thin or to do that, but of course you are free to comply with 
his advice or not. You are free to do it i>erhaps at the peril 
of your life but that is your business. Still, in the moment 
you have the feeling that the physician does this because he gets 
mousy from a drug firm, from a drug uanofacturer, out. So, in 
other words, you assume tliat the physician 5 s self-interest is 
perfectly taken core of by his getting an honorarium, a fixed 
honorarium for giving you the best advice. Therefore you trust 
him. But if there were ary danger of his having sosne ulterior 
motive going beyond the honoraria you would not trust, his. LIcw 
let us apply this to the political matters. The government has 


a much broader sshrrc than anv e: 

mm ** 

important things., but still that 
est. The gover^asnt somehow has 
the sovereigns and secondly, and 
consideration-, there is no quest; 
as in the? caca of the physician. 


qrert has. Health and life ere 
is not the whole of our inter- 
cur whole fain in its hands s 
•that is an equally important 
Lcn cf a liidtcd self-irrbcrost 
leu must not think in terms 


of government officials including the President of the United 
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States® You must really think of too ruling feody,uhoever they 
1 ~inay be* They are necessarily self-infaerest ed in a way going much 
beyond the self-interest of the honest physician** That i3 the' 
y reason wliy one cannot leave it at ths cohsicferation of the rule 
of the virtuou3g and secondly, tiie point, which you brought up 
rigitayT the importance of mere force# Ko esgert as expert can 
apply force and the government, by definition, can apply force® 
Hew let us turn a little bit at the end izi 22&3>b, towards the 
end. 


t 
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(Change of tapes tape resumes during reading of paragraph ID, 
page 13U)« 


**• « o' collectively if not individually «— from being bet« 
ter, or richer, than the Few® This last reflection enables 
us to take another step, and to meet a difficulty which is 
sometimes raised and discussed® The difficulty is this® 
Suppose that tlio Many arc actually better, taken as a whole, 
than ths Feus what, in that case, is the proper policy for 
& lawgiver who .wishes to enact right lisa to ths best of 
his power? Should he direct kia leg^«3=tion to toe bsnsfit 
- of ths batter sort, or should hs direct it totiat of tbs 
majority? We may reply that what is bright 3 should be un® 
derstcod as what-is “squally right 3 ; and what is 3 equally 
right 3 is what is for the benefit of the tools state and 
for toe common good of its citizens® Citizens, in to© com® 
xoon ssnss cf that term, are all who Shore in the civic life 
of ruling and being ruled in tum 0 In the particular eerse 
of ths tern, they vary from constitution to constitution; 
and under an ideal constitution they must be those who ars 
able and willing to rule and be ruled with a view to attains 
ing a way of life according to goodness® 8 


Ucw let us step bore® ball, he dcesn a t cay, of course, ideal, 
but the best regime® Jut that I have said before® How too cor® 
root «® the right,, as he says; ths correct would be a better trans¬ 
lation —=> is toe equal® That is — ths politically correct is 


too equal® meaning, that which refers to t he advantage of all ci¬ 
tizens® That* s trivial, cut because of its triviality is not 
enlightening because who is a citison? The citissn is relative 
to ths regime and therefore we are »» we are where we were again® 
And in ths best regime only the good nan would bs & citizen® 

We are back where we ware® What is ths meaning of this back and 
forth movement? Ucs? Aristotle — yes? Before we go on, that 
was tfcs difficulty which bothered you last time in your paper 


Hr® Horst® Ecu would you account for that? Let us not fergst 
where we wore® We hud a discussion of all toose things before 
anlmisating in a qualified democracy® Then sn entirely new be® 


line where science came in end 


ths strange fact that science 


and arts are wholly 


the qualifications of the men of sciersa 


and of the 
sideration 


art ere viholly liiacs to 
like free born or slave. 


ary politically relgwuat con- 
rich or poor and so on and. 
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so wap And nasi ssa corse back to the old aristocratic argument* 
VJhat is it all aboat? Well* Aristotle is leading tap to a new ^ 
suggestion and he reminds us again and again of cns basic coi^idy* 
erafcloa: the evidence of the aristocratic argument that the bast, 
t w n should ruls and the weajaagso of tliat arfiBasant* Ue have to 
Keep pais constantly, in roind. if via want to understand that* lias 
if tse follow the evidence of the aristocratic argument what hap¬ 
pens? The ir.aagdia.te sequelo 

*If there is one person so proaaninontly superior in good®* 
ness that there can bo no comparison between the goodness 
nnd political capacity which lie shows and what is shown by 
the rest* such a person* or such persons* con no longer be 
treated as part of a state. Being so greatly superior to 
others in goodness and political capacity* they will suffer 
injustice if tlicy are t rested as worthy only of an equal 
share 5 for a person of this order nay very well be Hies a 
god among ssea* This being the case* it is clear that law 
generally is necessarily limited to those who arc equal in 
birth and capacity.” 


Yes* let us stop here for one moment. Ucw if virtue as such 
is entitled to rule then 1 if one virtuous man or a few virtuous 
man acre endowed with political powar otberwiss they are of 
no help «•» and are in both respects superior to ail others they 
are no longer parts of the polls 3 which means they can no longer 
p be regarded as subject to the whole. Tha iapHcs.tions the polls 
1 scesss to stand fall ter a certain equality,or mediparity,?, less 
| that 8 s a fact. But it also bonds toward ssssllsr^s and that is 
l a great prc'olsx *■» hew to reconcile the two things. I doz^t knew 
wfcsrhher you ha.i?3 read Hr 0 Jaffa 3 3 book, Harry V<, Jaffa 3 s book* 

The Cris is of •the House Bj-Jidsd. There ha pro this issue 
bHs^orms “is sh&olh lincoln stated then* the garlns in. a deia«» 
oerccy. Me need non^mecliccro rasn rt That comes up all the time,, 
and yet there is a certain difficulty in thato They are so big 
that the roof — that they don°t find place within the' roof. 

Xicst Aristotle deusloosd this ocint with rerfect fr^ankaess and 

m * m 

says from, this an atrocious measure becomes irdelli 
sure familiar -fee Athens especially* the ostracirsa. Yen knew what 
tha ostracism, *osss the baiishmenu of a. citissa, not based* nocco® 
sorily on a crime: it could bo bused on the fact that ho was dis= 
turbing by his emcsllenco civic equality «> The isecbasdxsa can very 
tm£L be this* that he bsccmss so popular that bids popularity 
beocsacs a greater political pcvisr than tlie dunocratsc meckanismSo 
That can happss* mid therefore Aristotle says wills he deplores 
that in a way* but it is ccissistsrrt of the Atbenion democracy 
to uca this se<Kuinply so unjust measure that it -xipels its best 
nsa because by thair very gcccaess they endanger the raoirr.So 
lictr let us turn to 12C'iib7 -*= the problem is luxU'ommai and applies 
to all regimes® 
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"The difficulty which ire ars discussing is one which is caa«* 
non to fanes of governsient, the right as well as^the 
urong| and if wrong or perverted forias adopt this poD-ny 
of levelling with a view to their own particular interest, 

PCy ifrr.M ng -frfon ^tib is also true of fcXCS Which lOOtk to the 

common good. This rule of proportion may* also be observed 
in the arts and sciences gnsreLUyo" 

Yes: in the other arts and sciences* You see he cases back 
to tluit thesis constantly in this bock. That is, we irast. enlarge 
our vies? And consider not sis rely the political things but also 
the non°polibigal or tran3-politlcal things in order to understand 
better fo* p^^tical thinKS* Yes? Go on 0 


"A painter would not permit a foot which exceeded the bo un ds 
of symmetry, however beautiful it night be, to appear in 
a figure on liis canvas* A shipwright would not tolerate 
a stem, or any other part of a ship, which was cut of pro» 
portion* A choirmaster would not admit to a choir a singer 
with a greater compass and a finer voice than any of the 
other lasmfcers* In view of this general rule, a policy of 
levelling need not prevent a. monarch who practises it frea 
being in harmony with his .state -«• provided that his govern* 
iient is otherwise beneficial; and thus the argument in favour 
of ostracism possesses a kind of political Justice in rela=». 
tion to any of the recognized forms of pre-eminence 0 W 


7 
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- how let us stop hare* So there is something rational in 
this seeming irrationality of insisting on a mediocrity which 
doccn 8 t work but ths better solution,, Aristotle saya, in the dm® 
mediate sequal, would of course be to give the government to such 
an outstanding man and to make him the sole ruler in the city* 

If he surpasses all his fellow citizens as a God surpasses men 
be should be treated as a God* This is tec transition to ths 


discussion of kingship in the sequel* So kingship ccnsa in hers 
via, tlie question of the men of gunreme excellence and the queao 
tion of sugresss escelleuse comes in in the context of ths ccsasi^ 
deration of tee arte and sciezasas ^ I take this to mean — tills* 
is Aristotle 3 s way of dissussing the problem of the philosopher** 
king, * There is no ahilcsoohsr^kin^ in. Aristotle* but there is 
a kind of political reflection of tec philosogher^king; ths man 
of supreme political intelligence and supreme political virtue. 

Is this not a case which must be taken into consideration? Ar® 
istotlo^s silence about the philosophers is very Importerrho Ths 
philosophers that philosophy is trans^uolitisal is absolutely 
essential frem Aristotle **s point of view and that is perhaps ths 
most important ±nformo;fcicn 5 ncgatiTC information, tin, .Po litics 
contains: teat philosophy is trans^politlaalp Philosophy**i's"^£rana® 
political, fmidansnteliy for the Platonic reasons* but'first Mr* 
lierst had a point* 



\ 
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(Inaudible question) 0 

Yea, tliat he says here* Well, the qualifications to that - 
Hill ccuc later in the discussion or kingaiiip, but that is ®“ 
Aristotle goes — I aiean Aristotle is not, hetf s<iall I say, a 
tscUocQ-*iaster vrjere every sentence is susceptible of being quo® 
ted out of the context* That’s a Liovenent of thought where you 
cannot art&tarily stop. You have to follou the whole tiling and 
he is not afraid of arriving at very paradoxical conclusions with® 
(in the process of thought 0 IIovj here, then, there begins a poll® 
tical discussion ®® tie discussion of kingship and that is the 
only discussion of kingship we iiuve in the book because later on, 
in Book V, he discusses the destruction and preservation of all 
regimes and tlierefore, also of kingship* Jut in the other books: 
in Books IV, VI, VTX and VIII — t»ioy arc strictly republican 
far the reason I have given before* There is only one point here 
which vc should Mention, near the beginning of the discussion 
of kingship® That Is probably the ne:i chapter* 

"It will perhaps be well® „ © ®“ 

You sec-Uie undogiatic tone of Aristotle: perhaps it will 
- be Well e i/e could also proceed differently and of course Aris® 
totl£> doesn’t toss coins, lie has his reasons, but it -is not hard 
and fast* Yes? 

“© » • to nake u transition, and to proceed to consider king¬ 
ship* Government by a king is, in our view, one of the right 
constitutions* Thu question we have to consider is whether 
this form of government is expedient for states or territor® 
ies which are to be -properly governed® « « ®° 

Let uo stop here. For a city or a country® That is given 
in tiic first idea regarding kir^ 5 SJhtip 0 Do you see the point? 

City or country« Really a nodicun of ordinary historical knew® 
ledge is sufficient to answer that question* Well, wiry don^t 
you speak up ®» those who — 

•Mags .rule over vast tracts o w 

Yes® The city is essentially a republican caanunity o Lar® 
ger territories are ordinarily ruled by" kinol We have forgot® 
tea that, but it is a very short tine ago that it was still a 
very hot issue* Do you remember that? Frca American discussions? 
Pardon? 

“That was the whole point about America* wasn’t it? Whether 
such a large country could be republican* 8 


The Fed e ralist. Prrsrs still discuss it — discuss the ques® 
tloiu can a Ik ?-2 temtory be a republic* Ihs first tiros that 
you had a repubJuuc which was not a so-called city-rotate was this 
country because you can*t count the few years of the Franca ho® 
vo nation where France was a republic —» you knew —> oecausc tiiat 
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P The American experiment, which reroained an experiment 

I at least until Lincoln 8 a time as Lincoln know very well® Aster- 
: p»5 I. j ffg (jive the first proof that there can be a large state v*'i:xh 
( is republican.. But if it is true that the polls is the highest 
ferry* of political or social organlzati on as Aristotle maintains 
this implies already a certain question nark regarding JdngshSpo 
you will find another argument latero What** 3 your difficulty? 

B In which sense is the polls a republic?” 

A fundamentally urban society, which of course — 

"Yoo&e using it as a kind of city — " 

Yes, sure it 8 s a city® 

9 — only not a state at all, but simply a city©” 

That®s very importanto Otherwise this is a village society® 
You can have such a trl.be living in villages and forming a poll® 
tical unity® That existed in Western Greece® Aristotle gives 
seme examples® That <J s not a polls, properly speaking* People 
must live an urban lif©«,_ which deesn^t mean that all citizens 
'must be city«<hielLsrao They must have their land — you know 
the peasants or farriers, however you call them, and they are d“ 
tiaens, but the center and the part which sets the tone to the 
whole association is the city® That is clear® That is essential 
fee* Aristotle© Yes, but is there any other point regarding this? 
Yes? 


”Is Aristotle saying hore, or is he implying, that a city 
should be republican and a country should be a kingship 
or is he — 11 

That he docs not develop but I think he would say there is 
a natural tendency of the larger territory to be monarchic ally 
ruled and of tlic smaller society, which is ourveyabl© — that®s 
a word wiiich he used — witixh is well ourveyubloo In oilier words, 
where there is **> the details would be roughly this® You can 
i have freeden only if there is a hlrfr degree of mutual 'trust and 

ff trust a i n order to be well founde d® must be based on acquaintance 

* ancl acquaintance requires livlnr tojgtlier « You do not iiave to 

i L. know, as I stated on a former occasion, every other fellow citd® 

0 zen but it is enough tliat you live togetlier with people ubo live 

together uith these otiicr people and so there is this ccanaunity© 
And you can easily recognise the problems of our very larg 3 so* 
cieiics and especially our very largo iTetropolitan areas in these 
reflections® You know* we see now the difficulty 0 We try to 
{jet this degree of familiarity by TV, for example, where you see 
tiie Presidential candidate whew you are not likely to have seen 
in earlier tinea® The question is, is TV actualrrhnnee* t,m» 
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acquaintance? 

n . » « it my be tliat c-iodern large-scale democracy Itself 
the proiaXeu of genius in a way that aaall democracy coaUin 3 to 
It eeeos to mo that ^irticisely because you 8 re acquainted with 
tlje lianas overbearing virtue tiiat you can 8 t tolerate his 
prosonca a:id you ostracise bda — it seens in our society 
ttiat there may be a tendency to elect liini to kingship, x;hlch 
Is osseezti>ally 5 in a way, Utat our Preaidenoy is and thus 
give hint a place which is possible only because it was just 
pointed out — only large societies can have kings*" 

Yea, but 1 heal’d sotk thing about a two teria law, you know, 
to prevent the developnent of Icingahip and there are sane other 
reasons wliich I think would wake monarchy impossible 0 You see 
that raonarcnJLes cannot so easily be established? they need also 
sene other paraphernalia <■, st^jething like a hereditary nobility 
— sam thin^x strictly forbidden by the United States Constitution, 
and so on 0 


luod 


"Well, I was here talking I think inetaphorically tiiat — 
in a larger society where you don 8 1'have to comunicate with 
titsse people and bo ovtrwhtlmod by tten you can give them 
more easily roles to ploy than you can in a smaller — ,f 


rYt 

Jr 
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Yes, well these are reflections which are purely developed, 
as you knoin The Federalist Papers® Tbs Federalist Papers 
are an arguasist on a republican basis against the aider republic 
can theory® They try to ohcu on the republican basis that a coun» 
try of the sics of ths= thirteen colonies can be a republic, and 
therefore all tar other conside-rncioris which came irio You know 
there was a wsiy great problem* In recollection, in crude his¬ 
torical recollection* it Icokod this way: the monarchies had sue- 
ceeded in pacifying very large territories and without civil war 
to speak of* relink of Franco 9 prior to the French Revolution, 
and seme other e.'aar^lcs of this kind and so on 0 But what about 
the republics, the city-states of antiquity? The most glorious 
of then: Athens; constant political unrest, change of regimes, 
end viuifc iuive you* And even in Rane a t.ie terrible tides between 
the Patricians and Plnbians* You understand that* And therefore 
one argunexrt of «'Iadisoa, as you know, is this: that precisely 
by the largeness you avoid certain great inconveniences coning 
fron close ra sa and nearness* neutralise the violent die son® 
sions within a* small coasasaity fcy having a large society in which 
they are cancelled curt by other violent dissensions witch, are 
local, so storue of them taken on rational or federal character* 

How the kinds of kingship —» Aristotle distinguishes five of then 
of which I ejsamerate® Cue is of no very great intcrests that 
is not hardly store than hereditary and perpetual generalship 0 
That 8 s tbs Spartans* hinge Then you have aauaag the barbarians 
a kingship which is despotic or ^..yroTinical rule but according 
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to law end tercdltary* meaning there is a traditional cuctaaaiy 
lair uiiich the king cannot infringe upon* The third among the 
ancient Greeks* which in in effect as Aristotle says elective - , 

tyranny* i©e 0 the ruler has a perfect discretion but he is elec¬ 
ted* So lie is — whereas the official definition is* as we shall 
see* rule without laws and over unwilling subjects* here you have 
a tyranny which is rule without laws but over will in j subjects© 

That runs counter to the Jane Austinian definition wiuch Aristotle 
jives where — you know what I mean by Jane Austin* And fourth* 
tho kingship of tho heroic types* where the kings were bcncfac- 
tars of tho multitudes or loaders in war and founders* whatever 
there nay be — therefore* that were men of excellence* The Spar¬ 
tan kingship is only a relic cf that* After the kings were stripped 
of these many privileges they remained only generals and something 
like priests* And then finally* the overall kingship* panbaglleia* 
with which Aristotle alone is concerned* Only 'tills universal 
kingship is s iron Aristotle 9 s point of view* worthy of serious 
consideration* Y.aa in this context tlie question arises* what is 
bests the rule of the best men or rule by the best laws? Let 
us turn to 1286a * 


"Our inquiry will naturally start flraa the general problem* 
•Is i- more expedient to be ruled by the one best man* or 
by the best laws? 9 ® 

We cannot go into the dstails* Yes* always you con decide 
— read the next point© 

"Those who hold that kir^ ship is expedient argue that law 
can only lay doim general rulesj it cannot issue commands 
to deal with various different conjunctures! and the rule 
of the letter of lav; is therefore a folly in ary and every 
art* Iri Egypt it is permissible for doctors to alter the 
■rules cf. treatment after the first four days* though a doc¬ 
tor who alters ■Uteri earlier does so at liis own risk* If 
we follow tills line* it is clear that a constitution based 
on the letter and rules of law is not the best constitution* 
in the same way and for the sene reason©" 

Uov; let us stop here for one moment 0 You sec the analogy 
of tiie arts* or of the sciences <> would decide in favor of the 
rule of a rum — of personal rule* You see hew this whole thing 
goes through^ Arts and sciences — that is uotuehow linked up 
with the issue of full monarchy tills ways the most knowing roan 
sliould ruin* i©e© he should not be hampered by anything© The 
thought is perfectly reasonable© A wise nan limited by lavras 
tint means you Unit wisdcsa ? but wisdom oral only be limited by 
nan^risdcci so If you want uo have wisdom tiic absolute rule of 
the wise nan would* of course* be preferable. Let ua turn to 
1286b* almost immediately after the beginning* where he first 



8oyo tliat tiapy will make a revolt — might uake a revolt* 

"Another objection may, however* be urged — that a body 
of wen will be 'subject to faction, from which the one man 
t rill be free* It is perhaps an answer to this objection 
that the body nay be of good character equally with the one 
nan* If we call by the name of aristocracy a government 
vested in a number of persons uha are all good Men, and by 
the naiae of kingship a govermenfc vested in a single person, 
we nay say that ardstocrocy is better for states tiian k±ng« 
rfrfp — provided only that a body of nen who are all equally 
good can be actually found 0 Perhaps the reason why kingship 
was forrserly ccnmon was because it was rare to find a rasa® 
ber of men of outstanding goodness —» all the more as states 
were than thinly populated*. A further reason why kings were 
appointed was that they were benefactors — which it is the 
duty of all good men to be* Later there arose a number of 
persons of equal goodness] and they, refusing to tolerate 
the rule of a single person, desired to have s one thing they 
could share in common, and so established a constitution* 

Later still, they deteriorated ®® n 

The constitution neons here one special regime which is called 
polityo You knows the rule of KapHtes* I explained this last 
tines a democracy with a property qualification* 

"Later still, they deteriorated in character; tiiey enriched 
themselves from the public property? and it is to sojic such 
origin — the honour in wliich wealth now began to be held 
—• that we nay reasonably ascribe the rise of oligarchy * 

At a still later stage, there was a change from oligarchies 
to tyrannies, and then from tyrannies to democracy 0 Tlie 
reason was that the members of the government, greedy for 
tlie gains wlriicii office conferred, limited it to a narrower 
and narrower circle] and by this policy they strengthened 
the masses until they rose in rebellion and established dera® 
ocracieSo Nowadays* when states have becoire still larger, 
we nay alnost say that it is hardly even possible for any 
other foru of constitution to exist,," 

Except democracy* V7ell a tills hintcrical survey is, first 
of all, in general agreement with wiiat actually happened in Greece* 
You knew7 The tyrants can3 s in Athens fer example, in between 
the rule of the old families and the emerging of democracy* but 
tliat is not our point hers* The crucial point, is first this* 
kingship belongs to the olden times* When a nan of very —. when 
tills situation was not too rare; to find a single man of outatend® 
ing qualities* but with tho development of civilisation that be- 
came the exception* There were always a plurality of — I mean, 
nore than one — and therefore kingship lost its basis* Today 
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it is so that democracy is — Aristotle — today, laeaning in his 
• day — democracy is almost inevitable© Aristotle knows that 5 
- y° u 800 he*n not — he i 3 open to tlic facts, but lie does not —* 

>.•: A . he refusec to ride on tlic' wave of the future,, The fact that d«a» 

I ocracy was n - ctorious does not prove to him that democracy is 
. besto For ;un, the proper medium for a city is an aristccracy 0 
i And he mak" .3 here quite clear tha". an aristocracy is also, in 
a way, old-fashioned© lip says so© How tint leads to — so in 
other words the good political period, the period liore favorable 
to the best political arronx^nnts, was in the past, and what 
does this mean? Does Aristotle have a reactionary, retrograde, 
however you call it, philosophy of history? What about the life 
of the r&nd? Because a real reactionary would say also the thought 
of the past was superior to the thought of the present© l.Tiat 
does Aristotle tiiink about, the thought or the highest thought 
of the present and the past? Well? Yes? 

(Inaudible response),* 

Yes, that is true© Jf. 8 s perfectly true, but we can state 
it more simply© What is tlic neak of philosophy according t o Ar» 
istotls? (Inaudible respenr***)© Very good© So, in other words, 
the present© So you have, then, this relations the peak of tbs 
polls does not coincide with the peak of thought 0 There is no 
staple haraesy between political life and intellectual life© 

Yes? 


(Inaudible question)© 

No, be has no occasion© You see here ho addresses primary 
ily sian willing and able far political activity inclii® 

ding that of legislators© lie dees not primarily address pidlos- 
epherso That 3 s a practical book in spite cf the fact that it 
also addresses philosophers^ but not them primarily 0 The clear® 
est statement as to this point which Mr© SteinfcragDr brought cut 
is the first book of the ikrhaphysics where you have a survey of 
all earlier thought and which is f on th© whole, a history of pro® 
grscs frcaa the prixtLtive and crude beginnings prior such a nan 
as Plato to Aristotle© So-, but to coiae back to the point: the 
peak of the polls i 3 not identical with the poak of thought 0 
That is the sane problem ua have discussed in other f crisis today 
and sometime before: the lew governing the political and social 
arrangements is not the law governing the intellectual life of 
man© The alternative — in order to understand that we have to 
consider the alternative© The alternative is that they are strictly 
parallol© so that intellectual progress is as such social progress 
and vies versa© That is a famous dccirin© of th© SBveSiteenbhj, 
eighteenth century and still of oerna power in our own ago© That 
vs.3 not the old/;r v±£y 0 Thor® were people who bslievch that 0 
as our friend Hippodaaus, you reaor.ber, in the second bock, who 
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had such a notion*, but apparently only implicitly s that laws as 
veil as arts are equally progressive and ought to be progreosiveo 
That was not the view of the classical philosophers <, The whole 
notion that reason*, science., enlightermsent is a very important 
if not the most important social bond# was wholly alien to the 
classics*, It became very powerful in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century., where the notion of enlightened self-interest was devel¬ 
oped frcri »— ceginning frezi such people as Hobbes and Locke and 
culminating*, in a vay a in utilitarian!nm and where there .was im¬ 
plied of course there is a perfect harmony between society and 
ezOi^iterzncntj, between society and science and philosophy* And 
in our present society this is no longer explicitly stated*, very 
frequently at leasts but it is tacitly presupposed*, The empha¬ 
sis may be more today on technology than on science car philoso¬ 
phy but since technology is so obviously dependent on odense 
it amounts to the same thing* Wliat is the time? I will mention 
only one point and let us look at the end of Book XU* 

These issues determined,, we must next attempt to treat of 
the best fern of constitution,, asking ourselves*, “Under what 
conditions docs it tend to arise p and how can it be estab¬ 
lished? 8 In order to itake a proper inquiry into this sub- . 
ject it is necessary £bo begin by determining the nature 
of the most desirable mode of life^ 

lea., now this last sentence of Book in is identical with 
the beginning cf Book VH and thus it has led to all kinds of 
speculations and people have even changed the order of the books<> 
Barker has preserved the traditional order^ tbs manuscript order o 
And so people have made Books VU and VIII S Books IV and V respec¬ 
tively and so on* Uow what happened was apparently this; I do 
not believe that it is due to — that it is due to an accident 
entirely*, I think Aristotle planned it that way 0 He had first 
had the discussion of all regimes^ in general*, Then ire have a 

«UU»eu#CMLe«k edt p 

which we have not read* Then we ecsse — four regimes reooins 
polity^ democracy,, oligarchy and tyranny<> So Arisfcotls gees on 
in Book IV into these other regimes,, up to Book VT 0 In Books 
VU and VIH he gives the details of the best regime which is 
— which you may call an aristocracy^ you nay call a polity 0 
That is a moot question* But this could also follw hsre 0 It 
is really possible to go on from here directly*, but that Aris¬ 
totle took this round about way about the less satisfactory re¬ 
gimes is*, of course 3 not entirely on accident because we loom 
pseeaethieg by looking at toa superior regimes of hew to establish 
\ the best possible regime as Aristotle saw it v and that is not 
' a kingship* but a republic und a republic whic.i is — which you 
| may call either an aristocracy or a polity 0 It would be better* 
l I think*, to call it an aristocracy* How in this last part of 
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Dock HI uhieh vc mvcn't read cnere is one thouglit wiiicli I think 
I should point out. Aristotle describes first kingship and then 
cristocracy and then also a re'jL.ie which — welL, let U3 leave 
it at that: kingship :nd aristocracy* And th-w he raises a ques¬ 
tion,'under what conditions is a Id.unship possible, under what 
conditions is an aristocracy possible, and iHaai leads to be broader 
question, undor viiat condition Is any of the aesirablc re cine a 
possible* What was yoor point? 

*1 was going to say that the way the translation is in this ' ’ 
last sentence we just read — he asks under w.iat conditions 
does it tend to arise, almost as though tlie conditions them¬ 
selves bring it about and nan 8 s action is Merely to estab¬ 
lish then*" 

♦ 

How let :.ic see. ?o which passage — did you mean the pas¬ 
sage which we just read? Tes — tend is not good* Under what 
condition — I will new first give a literal translation which 
seems to confirm what you say* In what way it cones into being 
by nature, would be a very literal translation, but what does 
Aristotle titan by that in the light of the context? Uhat are 
the conditions under which it is by — naturally fit to arise? 

He doesrAt wean that it.will necessarily arise 0 That would 

• Each of the so realties has 

specific condition. A Multitude of this kind is fit for kingly 
rulCo A Monarchy (sic) of that- kind is fit for aristocratic rule 
and a Multitude of that kind is fit for present day constitutional 
rule. We use the usual bad translation* So there is no regiioe 
which is universally possible, Every regh.ie presupposes specif do 
conditions and therefore what is simply best is by no means every¬ 
where and always possible* That is absolutely crucial for Aris- 
tot la* Tljwre is cot — in other words, sonsthing nay be intrin=» 
olcally bust and resolutely impossible in the circisastances* 

2h order to understand tiiat we have to look forward to certain 
mode r n doctrine3a Take, fur example, Thedas Paine, who really 
elaborates something suggested by llousseau at this point. Uhat 
does Paine say? Thsre is tally one regime which is decent, let 
me say, and this t-f course must be aouehew established sooner 
or later everywhere. But it would be safer to put — discuss 
Paine B s thought as fc«low5z there is only one regime which Is 
legitimateo All others ere iil&githaate, despotic, or vhsfc have 
"you, and that one legitimate regime is therefore universally nec¬ 
essary. That doe*sn e t exist In Aristotle. For Aristotle it is 
essential that there is a variety of regimes fit for different 
places and for different types a This notion of the legitimate 
regime which is universally legxtajssate is a consequence of the 
natural law doctrines of the sct\*ntesnth and eighteenth centur» 
lea which*. one can say 3 transferu the Thoaistic natural law doc¬ 
trine into a political natural law doctrine and claim tbs same 
UBOhangeability for the political natural law which Thomas Acqulnas 
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bad claimed for Uio nc^politicsl natural law and one oust ctmpha- 
dze this point because in the literature you frequently find 
X’ojcction of earlier political philosophy on this (preund* that 
earlier political thought tried to find solutions valid for all 
&ir*33 and places 0 These people remembered only people like, to 
oops extent, Hobbes, rtousreau oral Paine and simply had no know® 
Hodge of what political philosophy or political science meant 
orl4^na31y s where no such — one can express Aristotle "s thou$it 
as follows® Tliere is one and only one rcgiiie which ia intrinsic¬ 
ally the best, but this is not possible always and everywhere 
and sincej in order to be legitimate, a regime must be possible 
•*£he best regime cannot be legitijiate everywhere® ■ The legitimate 
regime is sarietiiing very different from the best rcg±ite 0 Legiti¬ 
macy in t-iis aenss is necessarily variable 0 natural right is 
changeable and yet bestne3s 9 if X may say so, is unchangeable*, 
asfccuan perfection has always the same meaning regardless of whe¬ 
ther men are or can be always aware of it* They may nob be able 
to be aware of it because of very bad — very liarsh life which 
they have to lead and where they cannot thick much beyond the 
Smnodiato necessities of life® That is true® That exists 0 That 
does not affect too fact that the best human Hfb, the perfection 
«s£ human liffc, is intrinsically the same always® But the same 
Is not true of the regime — of lggjtimagy 9 because what 13 not 
possible cannot possibly be legitimate, and yet it can nevertfce® 
Hess remain the best* in tlse light of which you can diagnose the 
defects of the society ia which you live awl yet see there is 
no possibility of a radical charge in that direction** Yes? 

(Inaudible question)® 

3ecause the modem social scientists deny that there is one 
naturally besto The modem social scientists deny any natural 
hierarchy* axy*, They admit conventional hierarchies which are 
apparent 3vcryuhera 0 Jut they deny that there is on order of 
— well, you know that® I mesa, that is not limited to the social 
scientists in the narrower sense but in Dewey, John Dewey «*=» the 
sane view® There are n human activities and even n kinds of hu¬ 
man activities® Hone can claim to be intrinsically superior to 
“the others® Haven 11 1 you hoard of that view? That 3 3 the opposite 
of what Aristotle says*, For Aristotle there is an order of the 
fcuman activities® The activities which require only —=> or almost 
cnly — the body and the activity of the body are by nature in¬ 
ferior to these which are activities of tho mind and there is 
©ven a hierarchy among them® ® ® ® In other words, when you us© 
■this schematic distinction which is so uaenlightening — absolu- 
tdxaaj relativisa «=> Aristotle is neither a relativist in this 
©ease cor an absolutist as the relativists understand absolutism*. 
Bat if one is not afraid of bad words I would say Aristotle is 
©f c cur so an absolutist in that sense,, He is only a qualified 
absolutists qualified by ccsmoei sense® So we have then indeed 
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used up the whole nesting for the .rest of the third book and next 
tine we will have a paper —■ two 'papers on the fourth bock* You 
read the paper 0 There will be no problem next time* And the- 
other jentlsaan* you ore Kr* what? Landero But Mr* Gray will 
read ito Goods 



Aristotle 0 s PoUticst Lecture 9» April 26* I960 


• • • • you did not express at any point a dissatisfaction with. 
Aristotle on either theoretical or political grounds* 

"I expressed one dissatisfaction* I think: the relationship 

between law's and regirsas. * * 0 " . 

But that was not — that 3 s true; I wade a note of that point* 
But that I didn 8 t regard as a criticism and I don 3 t encourage 
— I c!on*t wish to encourage dissatisfaction^ except that it is 
inevitable-, even if Aristotle is 10G£ right that there are dif¬ 
ficulties which would present themselves most airily in the form 
of objections He says something; he doesn 3 t give a reason* 

Why? - That's an objectiou* This point which you make I took no¬ 
tice of* but Aristotle has disposed Of tills objection already* 

Vfe have not discussed it in class,, I believe* but some of you 
may remember* Bo you runsaber a case vjiiere Aristotle spoke of 
ao-icthing which is a legal question and not a political question, 
meaning by that, it is a question which is neutral to the differ* 
once of regimes fl . Yes — lir* Herat? 

4 

"When he referred to the Spartan kingship •*» ” 


Ibcactly* Can you — ? 


. "It was when h£ discussed monarchy by discussing tbs extremes 
the Spartan kingship*, which was a kind of hereditary generals 
ship, snd the absoluts monarchy* And hs said that we could . 
dismiss the Spartan kingship primarily because whether or 
not a nan is hereditary ordinarily is a legal question aid 
not* * „ fundamental to the ragirs= You have a 3aer edit ary 
ccsaaander 5 in ether words, in a polls* K 

In a damccraejs oligarchy and so cn* That is the best ex¬ 
ample indeed* Thank you* So Aristotle knew that: that there 
are things which are politically neutral* And it was also implied 
when he discussed the question of whether debts ought to bs paid 
after the revolution* You remember that? A revolution has tdeen 
place aid is the post-revolutionary government under'an obliga¬ 
tion to pay the debts incurred by the- let -us ;,u 2 SutjS- tyrannical 
pre-revolutionary government? Aristotle didn c t answer that ques¬ 
tion, but he said it is a legal question* Hell, what he meant 
by it is also there is a certain neutrality because if the debts 
ware incurred in the interest of tne polls as a whole, soy for 
buil d ing hospitals, then it is only fair that the city, the post- 
revolutionary gorerrmont. pays for it because that is a lasting 
improvement which was made; possible It* that abominable tyrant 
but hsre he was accidentally beneficial* But if he did it in 
order to pay his bodyguard,, his secret police, hovever you call 



1&4 then no? because then trie foreign creditors siinpHy wore them¬ 
selves crooka by hiding a crook.. So here* also that is polit i c a lly 
neutral* There are certain things which are politically neutral 
and Aristotle is of course not blind to it but his point is insb 
the ispartdnt end interesting things are the politically noi>-nau«* 
taral thingso The? let us say? question of a merely technical 
or? in particularthe merely economic character would as such 
not be«*\ politically exciting? 1st me say 0 And the great issues 
are always political and even on the basis of Marxism? for esaas** 
p3% the class struggle is? of course? a political phenomenon 
and the revolution is a political phenomenon* The things about which 
people can get excited abssst all kinds of things? even about 
jOHatae? for example? and surely that can happen under sry rogims 
but tlK> question is how they will take the famine <**» depends very 
*nch on hew they conceive of the responsibility of the coversssent* 
Tr ot sky gives this good example* "there were hunger strikes in 
Russia? in tho big cities especially? in 1517 ~ u7 «*- and 
so on* But the actual deprivation were much smaller than these 
which took place in a l8j» 3 15 and T 2Q? after the Bolshevist vic¬ 
tory* How 1st us take th<\ facts as stated ty Trotsky and not 
question thsst* Why did the famine of 1519 not lead to a revolts 
ticn? whereas the famine of 1517 prepared the revolution? Because 
of a different attitude , of the populace towards the govermunb 
— toward- the Csarist govsrmsniib on the one hand and this combin¬ 
ation of Bolsheviks and Social Revolutionaries after the revolu- ■ 
Mono So the political is the authoritative and it is that where 
people? in principle? potentially? but necessarily disagree* 

The political is essentially controversial* It doesn 8 t have to 
be actually controversial at a given time but it has tills in it- 
self* The derogatory moaning o£ political* you see? when sene® 
one say3 Adsaousky is political or Daley is political «- that°s 
politicking* Tea? what docs tbs.t ;,iean? It 9 s controversial* 

It has also to do with the question of persons? but persons wiio 
are interested in becoming rulers* The derogatory meaning of 
politics in connected with the essentially controversial charac« 

■fear of political ihing3 and that P of course? is also the reason 
the political is mare casii&sg* Where all man all agree all 
the time? that is absolutely unexciting* If would b© a good thing 
if someone would sit dean ois ebay and taka up? say fresi uressxrb 
Arwsrican usage? the variety of meanings of politics and political 
and simply first get a casuists list and then try to understand 
tho inner unity and hew both tbs. positive and the negative judg- 
sent on politics are really bausd on ultimately the satas phenom¬ 
enon and to see wiiather this is in any way different from what 
Aristotle knew about the subjects I bsliavs the basic phenomenon 
is the sssa in spite of the tremendous differs ness in all exter¬ 
nals* 

There ware two points? It?* Ctray? ashore I disapprove of your 
expressions* . Ton said? where ycu. spoke of the various things fer 
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exax^plflj; a nan can be at the same tine a soldier and a farmer 
and a juryman and what cot* But ? -you said, a nan cannot be at 
the sane tins rich qnd poor* That is tocoiapati b le<> And in this 
connection you used the expression logically distinct* Logically 
distinct is, of course, also the juryman frsn the soldier, even 
if it is the sane person* So that is — the word logic is ter¬ 
ribly misused in our tissc* Sanctities people say, this leads to 
Idle logical conclusion, xiiere they simply mean to the conclusion, 
or do they naan to sqy, to the necessary conclusion, following 
fran the premise* 3ut that X believe would be clearer to say 
so, necessary than logically* And tiie otiiur expression which 
I didn # t like was, you snM, the true aristocracy in contra^dis- 
tinotion to the so-called aristocracy is an ideal typs<> VJfaat 

did you mean by that? - * 

« 

"A typo of which there 3 s no existing fcna p n 

Xen, but the word ideal type is now used &3 a technical tern 
within social science and since it never existed before wa have 
to comply with usage* You know? How what is an ideal type? 

You must know* You are a specialist in social ssisneso - 

"Hell, ideal typa is really taken fren Parsons® trsisslaticai 
of Hex Weber, I thiiiSo” 

So it is taken frea Max Wobsr and —* 

tt And it means well, I suppose in a way it means a kind of 
taxoiKjmis type* That is, it a s a way cf classifying things, 
whether examples of these tilings cr cot, in 3uch a way that 
you 3 re able to understand the differences in their, sort 
of fhndaiiiGntal nature- character; for example, the ideal 
typo of capitalist sco?_sty or- tte ideal type cf feudal so¬ 
ciety* It 8 s a kind cf abstraction from what you think you 
knew about particular social phenomena, 18 


And this need never have existed in teds form* AH right; 
lot us go back* It naans — the ideal type is a construct, the 
construct of the scientist, in order to facilitate studies* How 


tills, of course, gcea back to — a construct which docs not claim, 
to mirror, to imitate, tc reproduce what is* And this is natur® ■ 
ally not an invention of .Kax Kfebsr, but has its model in natural 
scienceo For example, in optics: the perfectly black body, in 
theoretical optics, doesn 2 t exist, but it is «— by using it you 
can analyse optical phenomena* AsSd this still goes back, in a 
woy, to Galileo 2 s famous first experiments and the analysis ecn® 
nested, with that* hoy if ens states it radically one can say 
this — one will have to spy this* This land of ideals &re things 
which arc accessible in the nature of things* They cannot bs 5 
but they are marvelously. helpful for linderstancsing what io 0 Xcu 
SBQp £rca Aristotle : s point of x-Jszs that uaa. the height of absurd* 






xoocsiblo should be the test key to rcaHtjo But 



ifc works somehow* at least In the natural sciences* and tliat is 
tlie problem idrich «=— is tha great problem with which not ws* per¬ 
haps, but sesae George should deal* George I mean in accordance 
with the saying Let George Do It 0 But tliat is surely the point* 
So Ideal type is a wholly inappropriate term In ary pre^modern 
things*' IIow but — the word ideal* os I soy* doesn 9 t exist in 
Plato or in Aristotle* I believe it was coined — tlio adjactive 
was coined in the seventeenth century* if I remember well* 

In connection with certain speculations about paintings and so 
iriaat beauty and so* So it is never used there* . But tie word 
which 3arkcr and tljc others translate by ideal means according 
to wish or prayer* and there is* of course* implied in that it 
is not necessarily actual* Otherwise it would not be as such 
tie object of ui3h or prayer* This is true but — wish or prayer 
does not mean* however* the wish or prayer of anyone in his 
but it means the wish or prayer of a sensible man* 

It is essential to the best regime* from Plc4to 3 s and Aristotlc 9 s 
point of vies?* that it is nob necessarily actual aid that is meant 
by tliat* But It could bo* Plato and Aristotle go out of their 
way* for example Plato in the Republic* to say you must shear the 
possibility* If the gqs&tbili.ty* isnot proven by the fact that 
V* your blueprint is free freci c onuradictiors* tliat is the least 
— that is only a negative conditions You must show it from the 
nature of things* the nature of man* the nature of civil society* 
that it is possible* So these ware the only two points I have 
to add to your paper* Let us turn to a discussion of the. text* 

Books I* II* HI dealt with the highest matters 0 Books IV 
to VI are the most technical books of the work* and at the end 
of tic Politics Bocks VII and VUI deal again with the highest 
matters* *jo we have to «=» but Aristotle gives the reason why 
it is necessary to go into the huradrum affairs of politics and 
not to leave it at these bread and exciting questions he has dealt 
with liithcrbo* And he does this first at the beginning where 
we — let us begin to read — let*s read the beginning of Book 
IV* 


"Tliere is a rule which applies to all the practical arts 
uud oc±enec3 0 • • * n 


Practical is an addition —- in all the arts and the asdcnces® 
Practical is implied by Aristotle but we must distinguish between 
— you know* we must leave it at what iie says* 


"• * * when they have cam to cover tlic whole of a (subject* 
and are no longer engaged in investigating it bit by bit* 
Each of them severally has to consider the different methods 
appropriate to the different categories of its subjecto 
For instance* the. art of physical training lias to consider 
(1) wliich type of training is appropriate to which type of 
physiquo; (2) which is the ideal type of training — » i 0 a 0 
the training t-ast for a physiqus of the bast endowment and 
the beau equiprKint (for the ideal typo of training must be 
one which is suitable for such & physique); and (3) which 
is the type of trailing that can be generally applied to 
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the majority of physiques — for that too is onr. of the prob- 
Idas to bo solved by the art of physical training* llor is 
tills all© (It) There may be wen who want to have physical 
training^ but do not want to attain the standard of sldll 
and condition which is needed for competitions; end here 
the trainer an ti the gymnastic master have still another duty 
«v» to inpart tlie degree of capacity which is all that such 
sion want. What is true of the art of physical training is 
obviously no less true of nedie±ne 5 or of shipbuilding, tail¬ 
oring, and all the other arts 0 ” 


haw lot us st'op herso Aristotle begins again — you rencs- 
ber, in the third bode we had a large nuncsr of references to 
all, the sciences and arts, although we iiad been warned in Book 
U that there is a radical difference between the political things, 
on the one hand, and tha arts and sciences, on the other* Here 
Aristotle returns to tlic arts and sciences and assumes a simple 
paralleliaa and which must- be true to some extent* Otherwise 
he vouldn e t do it* And Aristotle takes bis model of political 
science froa the other arts and sciences^ but it is very charac¬ 
teristic which arts and sbiences he takes* He does not take mathe¬ 
matics or anytliing of this Idrd* He takes, as Barker brings out 
in his translation by the word practical or productive but as 
Aristotle doesn 9 t say explicitly* He wants us to find that onto 
He takes the practical arts or sciences* New lie says at the be¬ 
ginning — he says of those which are c enprehensivs , which are 
complete and deal with a whole genus and not merely with a part* 
Visit he means io, for example, this: there could be a man who 
makes only women J s shoos or perhaps he makes only shoes for limp*, 
ing men* That is possible« That is not a complete art because 
the true shoemaker, the perfect shoemaker who knows tie art of 
shosaalriLag would deal with all kinds of shoes, only tfiiat Aristotls 
dnplies is tnat it is possible, to some extent, to possess an 
art partly and partially 0 But there is something artificial about 
it* It 8 s inBcmaieta* Now what then do ue find in tliese arts? 


For example —=* ha takes tie example of the gymnastic trainer; 
you could as well take ihs shosmaker* Which shos is useful for 
which man, for which kind of man, and which is the best shea? 

But what does this mean «•» the best choc? Gan there be the best 
shoe? Aristotle e:plsins© To him who is by nature best equipped, 
that is to say- who is — has the most — the best siss of h±& 
feet which can nave — aid no defects of any kind, and in addi« 
tion is sufficiently wealthy to pay for the best sheas* This 
would be the best shoe* And then* which Is most suitable to most? 
The shoo is really a cad esrscple because of the .great adversity: 

I'admit that, but I only want to prevent us — to limit ourselves 
too narrowly to the exscolo explicitly chosen by Aristotle 0 And 


then SC23CJ23 may, heuaver*, for sons wida —• although jbe could 
afford the best gymnastic trainer, let me say **» to have a very 
special training in a limited is^y, fear some reason or other* 

The gymnastic trainer mist be able to supervise and direct bib 
in teat too* So this is «*• the corcplcto master of an art has 
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tbass varied of activities* The must he applied to the 
political sciences Political science Must have this corraspond- 
variety* namely. — what is.the consequence of that in poli* 
tical science — but I ask you to keep this in rsindo The model 
for political science is mot a theoretical sciences mathematics* 
physics or so* but the practical arts* Crucially important. Mot 
—«■* because political science is a practical science and there* 
fore it has its model* to some extent* in the other practical 
sciences* It cannot have xt3 models in purely theoretical sci- 
ensa whora these distinctions either don’t apply or are even means 
ingless* Yos? 

n It foUcws that the study of politics /which belongs to 
the practical arts and sciences? must be equally eorr^rehen- 
siva* first* it lias to consider which is the best consti¬ 
tutions and wiiat qualities a constitution must have to ccsa© 
closest to ths ideal when there are no external factors to 
hinder its doing so* Secondly* politics has to consider 
which sort of constitution suits which sort of civic body* 

The attainment of the best constitution is likely to be in* 
possible for the general run cf statsss and ths* good law* 
giver and the true statesman must tiisrafore have thair eyes 
open not only to what is the absolute best*'but also to what 
is tiie best in relation to actual conditions* Thirdly* pol¬ 
itics has also to consider the sort of constitution which 
depends upon, an assumptions 

The Greek nerd for assumotlon is hypothesis and that — in 
other uerds 3 thare is something which you may «-r may not accept* 
whereas ths ordinary things you have to accepts namely* the giv^’-n 
conditions© But hors wa'fcaira a special ass^tica* YJhat is that? 

n Xt cays the assi^ption cf a Xswcr standard of civic attain®, 
sent than ths absolute* 11 

les* lot us forget — 1st us rand Aristotle instead of Bar¬ 
ter o ' 


°ln other words* the student of politics must also be able 
to study a given c enstdtutdau T r just as it stands and c imply 
with a vieu to explaining hew it may have arisen and fcsa 
it may be made to onjcy the longest pcssibls life* The sort 
of case which we have in mind is cue r^hcre & state has neither 
the ideally best constitution (or even taa element arv condi- 
tioES needed for it) nor the bast constitution possible un¬ 
der the actual csnditSon3- bob-has only a constitution of 
an inferior tynse Fourthly, and in addition to ell 






funstfers* politics has 
type of constitution idd 
oralo” 


also to prsvida & knowledge of the 
ca is best suited to states in gen® 
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Lot us stop here* So do you see? Politics, to repeat — 
tbo political science follows the model of all the practical arts* 
St is concerned with the best polity* It is concerned what is 
test for most* ± 0 e* for .those who are not capable — who are pro-*; 
vented from getting tiio best slmplyo It is concerned wit a what 
is best in the circumstances* aid it is concerned with what people 
happen to desire, we can say. They just have a certain regime. 
They could have a better one* but for socio reasons —» perhaps 
Dor reasons of inertia.*— tkoy want to preserve it and you must 
also tell then how to do that. You see, that is — this is the 
general plan of political science as Aristotle understands it 0 
One can say — I mean in tut discussions you find frequently the 
distinction between the idealist Plato and the realist Aristotle, 
Those are modern words whicu corneal the issue as ranch as they 
reveal it but there is an element of truth in it, hut if -we would 
state it more precisely one would say tiiat — have to say thiss 
Aristotle regards as the most important question what is the best 
regime, just as Plato does, Jut Aristotle is somewhat more con- 
earned than Plato with the non^best reginso and how to keep them, 
tar to preserve them, how to improve on then, Aristotle 6 s real™ 
Isa, in other words, lias nothing whatever to do with a vulue-fre© 
political sdonee, Aristotle is perfectly willing to give people 
advice who have a very inferior regime os to how they can preserve 
it. And oven he as a teacher of political science must be in 
a. position to do so, but lie does it with his eyes open, In otlicr 
words, lie gives tiicss people the advice of how ttey can preserve 
sea imperfect regime as an imperfect regime, I once compared the 
difference between xiresent day social science — its basic idea, 

I £i&an, and Aristotle* s as follows j the value-free study of pc«» 
HtSonl institutions would, from Aristotle a s point of view, ap¬ 
pear like a museum of slices made by apprentices. All kinds c£ 
feparfeet proverbs of the political art are assembled for inspec¬ 
tion and just us such a museum is a wholly crasy idea — which 
doesn’t — I don’t — tomorrow morning you may read in the news¬ 
paper that seme millionaire established such a roussua — tiiat 


w ill not refute wiiat I say, but in itself it is a craay idea, 

That would be tho Aristotelian view of a purely tliooretioal 3 tudy 
of t!& variety of institutions without ary regard to better or 
war so and I hope I have loads clear tiiat Aristotle’s so-called 
realism and his openness to all political phenomena is not only 
compatible with evaluation but is based on tho evaluation bsceus© 
it presupposes — Aristotle would say if you want to give a real¬ 
istic account of a given reghss and can°t say — you cannot ssy 
whet and to wiiat extent — wiiat aid in what way it is good or 
bad, you don’t understand anything cf it. Think of' 3 Gmso?i« who 
fcscijs everything about socialised medicine, except in what respects 
it is good and in tihat respects is bed. He knows nothing. So 
yopu have ilia value judgments uirteh are enlightening, vriiich are 
tte only sources of light in human matters, lieu let us sea, 
Aristotle makes clear that this concern with the variety 
cC political phsnar.ens, and ihs variety of defective political 
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phenomena is his specialty in tie uuy that **• in. this senses that 
ho is the one-t&o introduces as a those — he does this in the 
sequel* Will you go on? 

"Fourthly, and in addition to all these functions, politics 
has also to provide a knowledge of. the type of constitution 
wfrSnh is best suited to states in general* Host ol* the wri- 
tors who treat of politics — good as they nay be in other 
respects — fail whan they cocis to deal with reciters of prac— 
tical utility* Vic have cot only to stssay the ideally best 
constitution* Vie luivs also to study the type of constitu¬ 
tion which is practicable* * * ©° 


I ncan, why Barker adds ideally best to the perfectly suf¬ 
ficient the best, I dcs 3 t Isos, because — I simply don°t know* 

Ho light is thrown — no light whatever is thrown on wliat Aris¬ 
totle Means ’ey best if you add ideally best* You centos it only* 
But Barker is a very good translator otherwise* So I issan den^t 
think that I take — that 3 o not Mount as a criticism, of 3arker 
but as a criticis’d of present day habits* Yes? 


0 —> and Hith it ? and equally, the type which is easiest to 
work and stosfc suitable to states- genereHy* As things arc 9 
writers fall into two different classes* Seme Confine their 
investigations to the extreme of perfection, which requires 
a large equipment* The'.rest, addressing theaiselvs3 rather 
to an attainable fom- still banish frea view the general 
range of existing constitutions, and sareply estdl the Spar¬ 
tan or eoMS other one constitution* The sort of constitu¬ 
tional system which ought to be proposed is one which Men. 
can bo easily induced, and will be readily able, to graft 
onto the system they already have* It is as difficult a 
natter to reform an old constitution as it is to construct 
a new oust as herd to ttnlear a lesson aa it was to learn 
it initially»/ Thd true stabesnen, therefors, crust not con» 
fine hinself to the natters we have jest raenticncd: he raust 
also be able, as we said previously, to help any existing 
constitution* 5 ' 


Let us stop tore* Aristotle gives the thought new a slightly 
different tas* The previous politic si thinkers were concerned 
much mere with regions to bs established "tbsa with, the operation 
of regimes* Aristotle doss not say that the question of estab¬ 
lishment, of founding, is-unimportant * It is far him also the 
most important question, as sre shall see laser <► But* cm the other 
hand, W3 must net neglect that other problem of haw to preserve 
and to improve an established re gins* You see, I think us can 
draw an interesting c exclusion trem that czs. present day political 
science* Tbs question of foundations has, so to spook, disappeared, 
in spite of Gh*-ina. md other pieces where we- sso fcundaticn 3 « 

But generally speaking political science is concerned with the 



rworking and changes of established regimes* The question of foun- 
.dations is* however, a very inpcof&ant question as soma of our 
slightly older teachsrs sfci il lifBhw* Do you sec to whoa I refer 
fcy this allusion? Hoc was the question of foundations —• when 
was it still discussed and hesj? Do you know well, which is 
the latest thinker whoa you know who discussed it very m a nif estly? 
Of whom you know by your own knowledge,, - 

"Harold Laskis" 

You think so? Where? 

"When be uas describing pluralism — " 

Yes, bub is this not rather hew to develop tbs existing dsmoc- 
racy into something better? Do* I didn e t think about him* 

"Leonard White 

You mean in this country* Pardon? Oh no 0 I a s sorry 0 You 
are very right to laugh because my expression was much too elip=* 
tical to be sensible, but I didn 3 t hear what you said* 

"Leonard White worked on tins Federalists —» R 


Yes* That is the intcrestiiig thing because this country 
which is as a political being of very recent origin,* bit the fouS' 
dation is rKEsabsreds Founding Fathers* You cannot speak of the 
Founding Fathers of England or France or Gerraczy or -Italy* That 
ia true «*• America was — that is an smasing thing* The founds^ 
ticn of a political society and of a, large and very powerful po® 
Htieal society is very near in tine to us in this country^ but 


not eleewhsrs* but you knew that «— still, but there is «=*=» nm 
let U3 go one step further® The Federalist Papers rare consernsd 


with foundatiens in a very practical ray, but 1 was thinking 01 
such people like Locke, for crsrplSo The whole — all these msn 
who talked about the' state of nature and the social contrast* the 
transition into civil'society* That was the question of founda¬ 
tion* They did not discuss it in terms of the foundations nemo- 
ly, for example, of the qualities required of the founder* They 
wore more concerned with the question hew to distinguish between 
a just foundation by contract and an unjust foundation by fores* 
Jut still the question cf the foundation was^w«$3UK.tymHch alive* 
Dut the general tendency in the nineteenth and twsirbieth century 
has boss to rsplccr© the question of the foundation and of tha 
origins by the thought of the continuous tradition — yrei knew 
— and evwn in the analysis cf offairs in this country you may 
know that there aa-e pscpls who spy that the Amerisoa revulsion 
was not a rsvoiu&Lca* I suppose you have hsard that,, which in 


former ages *5cula cave been rs^erdsd as manifest rnrtrrr-!, 
chrjZQ certain British institutions 2 nd imsortent 
tutious were preserved in the change but it was surely a 1 


!o 
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“Kiih-fche paste, Yon cannot Polish, a hereditary nobility without 
effecting a revolution, to nay nothing of the king* But to csss 
bach to Aristotle 5 s point the question of preservation and improve— 
Boat of csistirg regimes 2,^ vary important. That is the 
nssff point of Aristotle, you can sqy* That the foundation and 
the establishment is important, everyone sob, and that was reflect 
ted in popular notions. The founder was a hind of — was a heroic 
being, a jsyikical being 2 nd no statesman, however great, not even 
ftaeiclcsj could become the object of such dedication and devotion 
as Athesius, ths founder cf Athens* But, oa the other hand,, is 
it sinply true that people have completely neglected the question 
of tie iiiiprovesaent of established regirsss prior to Aristotle* 

I Esean I°m not spsald.bg new of practitioners who, of course, they 3 re 
aSsays ccncsrnad also with that, but theoreticians» Bo you knear 
of any discussion cf iaprcvsi-isat as distinguished from fousdatica, 
prior to Ards tot la? 


"Xenophon^ 0 On T;/rairry a n 


Yes. and also his Vfevs and Ifeans* tfays and Hears deals wltn 


an improvement cf the Athenian c’Amocracy — explicit theoretical 
discussion* Sure, but still Xencphqa did it in application to 
particular cases * He did nob do it in ths universality in which 
Aristotle doss this* How let us go on where we left off because 
that is the key passage regarding .** on ths other hand, w® do» 3 t 
have — we h.av-a snd this alr8sdy A In the ssqual Aristotle goes 


"He cannot do so unless he knows how many different kinds 
of corstitutions there are 0 r: 


Yes* Is this not evident, that if you want to have a ccwpre* 
hesnivo knowledge of both founding snd improving and preserving 
of regimes you must know all the kinds of regimes* Otherwis 
ycur knowledge would net bs isiivarsal* Yes? 




"As things arc, ws find people believing that there is only 
one sort of democracy or oligarchy* This is an eraser* To 
avoid that error,, we must keep in mind the different varie¬ 
ties of each constitution: wo must bo aware of their number, 
and of tits number of cLtJL .lO.TvJHy ways in which they are consti¬ 
tuted * Sicking the s-rae effort of discrimination, the student 
of politics should also learn to distinguish ths lens which 
are ahsoiutaiy best from those which ere appropriate to each 
constitution* SI 

How Aristotle enlarges new or specifics cn whet ha has said 
before* Those throe pages era the statezaents of Aristotle on 
what political cciensa is about*. hav® caen thats the hart 
reghisj which regime euit3 when: and what to do in order to nre- 
Eervo a given regime even if Alfis net tins bast for all ths people 
concerned* And now Aristotle alia another point, Dibich is by 


noaeano irrelevant® Yes? ..v '' 

% 

T*We nsG tho phrase, 8 appropriate to each constitution 8 ® .o o o B ^ 

Yes «— no Pm sorry, you have read that already® The otter 
point being lass® The student of political sole nee cannot limit 
to the study of tlic reghaas® He must also study the lairs 
— laws in the widest senses constitutions are included — that 

is not distinguished here® Yes? 

/ 

"Laws, as distinct fresa the frame of the constitution, are 
the rules by which the magistrates should exercise their 
posers, and should watch and check transgressors® It fol?» 
lows on this conception of tils relation between laws and 
constitutions t;iat~ we must always bear in mind tue varieties 
of each constitution, and tto number of those varieties, 
also in order to be able to enact tto lav/s appropriate to 
each® If is assume that - there is not a single form of dssaoc^ 
racy, or a single form of oligarchy, but a number of varies 
ties of cither, tto same laws cannot possibly be equally 
beneficial to all oligarchies or to all democracies®” 


Yes — you endtted something. Ho, no 0 There is one point 

which is especially important® 

% 

"A constitution may be defined as® • • •” 


Before «*=» one must make the laws with a view to the regimes 
and in fact all make their laws vrith a view to the regimes® So 
that is not merely an advice given by Aristotle, but that is «— 
tire general fact: nowhere do people lay dav/n laws except with 
a view to the regimes, disregarding as uninteresting tint there 
arc politically neutral law3® Vfe know that® We have disposed 
of that® Jut they make never the regimes with a view to the laws® 
The regime is tic fundamental fact$ not the law® For a regime 
is — yes? 


"Lours arc made to suit constitutions and not constitutions 
made to suit laws® The reason is this® A constitution racy 
be defined as 8 an organisation of offices in a state, by 
wiiich the method of their distribution is fixed, the sover¬ 
eign authority is delxiraised, and the nature of the end to 
to pursued by tho association and all its members is proscribed* 


You see hoi/ important — I mean, to begin with , it could 
seem as a simply legal understanding of constitution, when to 
srys in wiiich wav the ruling offic33 are to to dictrrcUrntsd® For 
example, tto executive should to one man® The legdclaldJV^ body 
should consist of two ports and the judiciary should have this 
and tide ciiaractor® But it also says —=» ard that is the differ® 
enta totween Aristotls arid tto present day notion of constitution 



— tit regLie also says vtio is or ulut is tho authoritative? mean¬ 
ing the authoritative element® Ifcw wtiere do we find that in the 
African constitution? Tlic other you find throur^iauts vlut is 
said first* lJut wliere do you find the statement — in the Aner» 
lean constitution the statement of wliat is the authoritative cle- 
t icnto 


nyjmt about tae first sente net 1 of. tije Preamble?" 

Absolutelyr. Tint seems trivial^ out tlnt 8 s decisive5 naaely, and 
that is no longer necessarily to be stated in any docui ient out 
that exists anyway® And also wlien Aristotle speaks of the rul~ 
in- offices* hoi; tuey are to be distributed, you r.iust not forest 
tint according to Aristotle wiiat corresponds to the present day 
right to votes narvely, the seat In the popular assembly, Is, of 
coursuj an office and what an office — a live Isa/ office® And 
new we cave to tine thirds what is. the end of each association? 

That taf.ans whatever the political association in question nay 
be 0 WHat about that? hive re is that — tliat also occurs in Pre¬ 
ambles® Dcxisn*t tliat? Yes 0 Jut Aristotle has also in ;jind sane- 
thinj wliioh is not necessarily expressed in ary Preamble because 
cither' people are not very eloquent or they nay not be perfectly 
frank® You know, you may have seen aewe of these European con¬ 
stitutions which oame up after the First World nor where all kinds 
of promises were node viiiiclx were practically meaningless and&U. 
tills kind of tiling® That was politically meaningless* So tbs 
end would appear in Hie actual life of the caissunity or more pre¬ 
cisely, if you understand what the authoritative elsiiient you 
Iiave already understood tits end® Jut how can you say you have 
understo-cid the end when you know the authoritative eleauent is 
the people? How can you tfsd«T3tand the end from that? What does 
Aristotle say? He answers — be is constantly concerned with 
this simple questions why does the indication of the authorita¬ 
tive element ov v as we say, the sovereign tell us the most la- 
part ant thing about the eni pursued by flic society as a whole? 

"Well, any society is forned to pursue Hie good of soras — 
same good and if you know the authoritative person or group 
in the society then its their good which the society is farmed, 
to pursue®” 

Yes, very good® But can you link it up with the Immediate 
discussion hare as you have neard it? The question was how does 
tlie people in the Preamble of tlic Constitution tell us anything 
about tho end? 


"Well, it l! s for tlve good of all the people and not just 


That 8 s not Aristotle 8 s way® Aristotle weald say people is 


V* 


rn- .. 
1 iaw 


cccroa 


an aubiguou3 terst, i’hcre are many certs of per 
can be of tlvis kind car of limit kind or of that kind and therefore 
we iiave to go into Uie details?, You have to spell out what kina 
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of people —- in what fern the people is articulated -*« tlien we 
knew© For escnple* where there is a preponderance of tlie urban 
population aver the roles** or "vice versa* and all this kind of 
thing© Once we understand that we have understood the end 0 But 
the end is —> and far this reason the so-called constitution* 
to use this very inadequate translation® the constitution is a 
way of life© A constitution is not — in ths modern sense — 
is not a way of life* It is a legal document or perhaps it ±o 
—» are the arran^aeats* ths basic arrangements regarding ths 
government* Hew can this bo a way of life® If the goveraKent 
does not msrely mean the present adnrluistration — that is oat 
very characteristic — but the kinds of administrations which 
predominate throughout as long as a regime lasts and if wc know 
that they arc* after all., elected — they are not ~~ therefore 
it goes down to the people and we must look at the people in Its 
articulation and which part is higher in rank than the other*, 

How present day social science., political science* is of course 
in its way aware of it* I mean* for easunpls* the reflection on 
stratifications of society; the notion of opinion leaders® 'i'hay 
«~n refer to the noa^enocratic elements x^hich are essential to 
the working of a modem deidocracy and they give you the 'details 
and out of that you can probably roach an understanding first® 
how sovereignty is articulated* since it surely doenn 0 t rest in 
one man or ono body of man in a country like tl* United State©* 
and then you can also see what the objective is* Or since there 
is a great variety of objectives* which kind of objective has 
the right of way in a pinch® You know* in very leisurely times 
where there are no real issues anything can «— the outcome of 
a boxing raat-sh can create much mare e^ci.tomaut than an? political 
affair proper® So Jbhe end ths fact that every authoritative 
part* whiokavar it may ba* has nocossarily an overall objacrfciva* 
on endp links vp ths -two dcfiniticiis of regims as on order of 
ruling offices and regime as a way of life 0 It is both at 'ths 
same time® Yes? , 

f 

n In Aristotle ® s terns would the Declaration of Independence 
be more of a constitution of the United States* a so-called 
c»m 3 tit-utiar ? n 


Ho® I mean it would only «*= no* it would be — I thisik it 
would be much too general for that* It would only — the Dsclar® 
ation of Independence would only be* how shall I say* a possible 
Preamble to a ccsistitution* but you. knew you imi3t not forget* 
the Declaration of Independence does not evoa settle the issue 
of monarchy versus republic® Arc you aware of that? 

”1 think you 0 re rights ycSo 

It°s nuch too general© 



"Yet it. «stabliqhes ends in „ • .* ® n 


Yes, Mare, but still, but what these ^Lj^ r 1 ^ 2123 ^ 5 

liberty and pursuit of happiness — what they Mean operatively 
depends very much* what kind of people are authoritative in so¬ 
ciety? I refer to this fact and I don*t hesitate to repeat that: 
in such a society as ours things are infinitely nore complex than 
Aristotle understood then* Tito theoretical expression of tnat 
is tlifi distinction between state and society,, People way be so¬ 
cially prcndbnenb, by which I neon not only Social importer but 
also, for example, as physicists or so — ncn-politically prom¬ 
inent — and the politically prominent nay be entirely different 
people® Aristotle, by the way, is not wholly unaware of this 
possibility of bifurcation, but lie would say tac normal case is 
tnat t.ie socially pranirenfc arc the politically presainenfeo Only 
tlie distinction between public and private as we have it in mod¬ 
em times permits tl« radical di stinction between tlie politically 
praninent and the socially preninento 1 discussed this — no, 

I ditto* t do it in tiiis class® One could show tliis — tie theoret¬ 
ical urguicaah is extremely cirqsla and I xjIII state it in a feu 
words o For Aristotle the end of man in tlie light of which all 
these — ev®ii tne teohjii c a l itie g — are presented,; is virtue,, 
human excellences and human excellence' is identical or almost 
identical with happiness, according to Aristotle Q That neons 


it is a fursrtion oi’ civil society to make it3 lacmbers or those 
of its members who arc capable of it virtuous and therewith happy® 
Slie modem liberal state is based on tiic premise tiial happiness 
is not identical with virtue or more precisely that happiness 
is absolutely subjective® l r y happiness consists in wnat mates 
lie happy oral tnat may differ from individual to individual and 
even witliin Ujc same individual from one day to another o liapoi— 
ness is out of tiie question,, Therefore you ca»mot base — you 
cannot say that the function of civil society consists in linking 
nen virtuous or happy, but you can*t leave it at simple thought- 
less acceptance of uiiichaver regime might iiave been established® 
You must fixed principles® How can you do that? Tlie answer* wiiile 
happiness is absolutely subjective, tits conditions of iioppineas 
are objoct±^ s meaning this* however you nigirt understand haopi- 
ness you moist live to be happy 0 Furtiterriore, you must have tlie 


possibility of circulation,. You know? I 


rean 




liberty 


You must nsve some say precisely oecause your notion of happiness 
£rt2F& mins or from any other,, lio cne can impose it upon 
you® That os liberty: the right to determine — dsfine liappiness 
as you want at® And of course you must have the right to’‘pursue 
happiness® inat is an objective condition® However you under¬ 
stand happxnrss® you want happiness as you understand it® You 
must nave toe. rignt to pursue it® Formally you have the Declar¬ 
ation oi impendence* bo you build a society dedicated to the 

li i e * happiness* of each® Tiie actual, hao- 

piness must ce found by each himself® Thut*a no longer a public 



affair® That means tiro things at the sane tdiae® Since what we . 
crave io not the jjursuit of happiness but the enjoyoent 5 tiie poa- 
ae38ian of liappiness, the true fulfillment iu beyond politics 
and therefore — now tliis pursuit ~ these individuala pursuing 
either in isolation or in associations their happiness as tiiey 
understand it is called Society with a capital S, in contra-dis¬ 
tinction to the state® * The state guarantees only the conditions 
of tiiato So frew this point of view society is higlu r t'aan the 
state because — for the sane reason — because enjcyr.acri& of hap¬ 
piness is liiglier tlian the purusit of liappiness® But on the otiier 
hand happiness is hopelessly subjective) and tlie conditions of 
happiness — life® liberty* and the pursuit of happiness — are 
objective 0 They are universally valid 9 however you underfund 
happiness® The state or the government does retain a higher dig¬ 
nity because somehow what it; universally valid is wore respected 
than what is considered to be a mere Idiosyncrasy of an individual 
or of many individuals® And Aristotle doesn u t know that situation 
at all® That # s ti.e difference® How from this distinction between 
state and society it necessarily follows that people — that the 
social hierarchy does not have to be tiie political hierarchy® 

An external sigp is that the Job of the politician or statesman 
nay be despised 9 once you have this distinction and people nay. 
take their bearings ouch mors by Ann Scthera than by Kama Zisen- 
barer or take any other example you litas® You know* in other 
wards* the White House is not necessarily what the Court was and 
still is* in a way, in England® You knew? Where tl« two strati* 
fications converge® The seat — the authoritative, even regard- 
ing nannsrs — that the authority regarding manners and the auth¬ 
ority regarding political actions coincide® That was the cider — 
today they have beecue, in a modem democracy, completely separated* 
and one must point that out because that is one of the blocks 
bstareen us and Aristotle which make it difficult- for us to under® 
Stand it® But* on tiie other .land* Aristotle brings out the in=» 
portence of Ute political eiei^nt \h.th such & pares* tliat it is 
practically indispensable for us to study Aristotle — tliat wc 
do not fall into u.iat pitfall tliat is so cormon — that ve say,, 
well* tlio political organization — that is just one of tlic n 
parts of the people in which society expresses itself® You know? 

It is nuch more tiian that and that — Aristotle is very lislprul* 

I think* in bringing that out® Sane other reasons too* but tills 
is one which is fairly visible® Yes? 


(Change of tape)® 

» o o o wo don 8 t iiave to read this 0 Aristotle makes here the 

yes? 


w o o o ® Aristotle 8 s classification of tlie various types 
of r*gloss — lie wants ::ore precision in the way we 8 re go« 
ing to study tills subject-® Xt seems to me tliat in doing 
tnis he*n really going beyond cannon serse® Is in 
il 2 a s going beyond whur. people sort of stand around court¬ 
house and talk about® night? In this sense he seer is to 



mmm he*s doing somthlrc which is very much akin to nodero 
social science* It is creating a technical language©** 

But lie docsn d t do that© I neon* you Must say wlien he says 
tte first — there Is nothing technical aoout first* second* thir d 
and fourth* 


"Well, there i 3 sa ©thing that goes beyond connon sense 0 
It is a nore precise wey 0 It’s really a natter of degree 0 
Is it not? 


Ho* I would say that Aristotelian exactness and the preval¬ 
ent notion of exactness arc different in kind* Therefore* I make 
tills remark t idiot Aristotle understands by exactness the great¬ 
est attention to the important detail and exactness has in itself 
nothing to do with universally valid -laws nor with nua^ical things 
That icjy cos-is in — tiay be" important in given situations but it 
is not necessary* Exactness Means to look closely at tho thing 
as it is* in its fhllnsss* You see* one could say that uodem 
social science — I mean* tisere are always exceptions but the 
general tendency is a kirai of fcraalisa. which is imaipulibla 
witii genuine exactness as Aristotle ideates namely* attentiveness 
to the specific c But I will show — I will answer your question 
as well as I can* as completely as I can.o Aristotle makes here 
this * « Aristotle is of course of some complexity 

but it is not a cctiplexLty which is not susceptible of being un¬ 
raveled o lie wants to have tids overall survey of regimes because 
we have to know that? otherwise we don»t kae&c whether we do not 
arbitrarily limit ourselves Uj port of wiiat is politically impor¬ 
tant, and tiicrefore he mads a principle guaranteeing exhaustive* 


ness and that is nuosrieaX or quasi^niiaerlcais one* few* many* 
and good and bod© You reimcnbers so you get tiio six regimes© 

3ut Aristotle makes it clear immediately that the merely nur#r-» 
ical distinction — the few and the mauny — is accidentals mean¬ 
ing, it is a necessary accident if you will* but It docon B t give 
you the substance of that© When you hear the few and are & baba 
in the wooes — never locked at political tilings — you might 
— God knows what you could think of the law* Perhaps there are 
also few very lew officials maybe* There are perhaps only five 
or ten in s whole country© They are also and fewness as few® 
ness docac.‘ : i mean anything- The few are tbs rich* The may are 
the poor a Then sane substance comes in© You remember© And then 
be goes even beyond that and what he does in Book IV is to cans 
extent what I said on a former occasion© He starts from what 
everyone acnits mwi any inkling of politics in a city* but I 
t hink not only in a city* and that is that there are two groups 
to which you cannot poasiolr belong at tho time and t-hoy 

have a certain antagonism watch may be latent far a long time 
but which is mvsrtijsiess on anragoniisa© And they are tus rich 
and tiie poor© I think you see traces of it even today ii‘ you 


O 
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it upo Good* So that ue cuntake as a starto The rich 
- pnA tiie poor and if the rich rules it "s' oligarchy and if the. poor 
rule, democracy. Simple* And Uien ho tries to shew hen/ you 
^hat both are unsatisfactory for certain reasons and therefore 
be tries to find a wean* That is what ms call the polity* 1 
swntioned that* And a liigher mean, aristocrat. We cowc to that 
3ater 0 Good, But let us return to the surface, in Athens* a 
etrugglfi between the dewogoguca who ** nilk the rich and 
•££]£ xdxsh who say that is simple robbery 3 Whether tli&t robbery 
Is dons by a decision in the assembly or by hi$a*aymen makes no 
differenceo ♦ • . You know this kind of thing. You sometimes 
bear of that even today. So that really must have sense. How 
dtoes Aristotle — I mean this is common sense, political cccraon 
sense. Hew do ue arrive — reach a higher level? Aristotle rea- 
dies a higher level by listening a bit mare, a bib longer, to 
coimon sense says here* lion what does he bear? People do 
not merely talk of richo That 

t&aj never say, TIuj rich say about someone in his but 

-£hat is not how pecnle talk, They use much nicer plirases 0 W* 
deserve it. We are* the fighting force of the country and the 
rich would .of course, say but we pay the taxes or they 

of that in ancient timofic, But then there is something 
m?Uuk where the difference between the oligarchs and democrats 

relatively unimportant. There is a war and the war must 
%tip won because it may very well be a war where the loss means 
enslavement of the whole city. There are such situations. So 
they njl have to staid together or hang together, Then« which 
is general? Of course the general who can wing a competent gen¬ 
eral, a courageous uss^ resourceful and what the other qualities 
are. Similar qualities^ praiseworthy qualities*, are needed also 
in other fleMa; for asarsple 3 ludg^ao Everyone can be accused 
©f a murderrich etc poor,, and be would like to be confYc-ited 
if he is irm acanc — would like to have an honest and impartial 
dodgeo And there is a general interest — no sophistication to 
epeak of is required in ardor to see that lb is generally credit* 
able -to have honest and impartial judges rather than corrupt and 
partial judges. Another set of qualitioa. And so on and so cn 0 
So you gat a certain notion which can be summarised cdd-fashlonsdly 
but still in as follcwa* the polls seeds virtue and 

especially the men who have ruling offices should be virtuous 
K3sn, How that I think is something liilch is said and believed 

— you say*, decent men; you say*, responsible men, I don s t care 9 
but you neon that sane thing, Lveryone admits that. At least 
T£i r®8 can publicly say the opposite without ruining himself pc® 
litically, ?hat a s enougSio And because that°s a clear indication 
«*= the denial is inccja^jatihle with politic3 9 with political life 0 
Thsny however, «a see occaaxoDaHy thisis we have^ say., a Presi¬ 
dential candidate or a Sanatoria! candidate*, it doesn u t nalca ary 
difference,, who is very good, I mean*, ho will chcoso the right 

— will have a wise policy,, ^morally epeskingo Xcu can trust 
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He -will be wise* And then there are sene people I wouldn’t 
trust* Hot because ho would mice on unwise policy, but because 
Mn only reason is that this policy pays politically for hiA* 

Do you ooc jny point? That — the somewhat subtle distinction — 
whether saaeone is n&rely a shrewd emulator who sees that a 
certain external decency is indispensable and someone wtere you 
really trust btci and say he wouldn’t be a crook even if cri mina l s 
would pay*. That nay not be quite as popular as tho first point, 
but you cannot say tiiat is a very far-fetched tliingo Quite a 
few people understand that* thfc nan who’s really honest* So once 
you became aware of tnat distinction between tho practically suf¬ 
ficient appearance of honesty and genuine honesty — if you try 
to articulate that you will cone to this views there is a virtue 
which is Mercenary because it pays and then there is also such 
a thing as genuine virtue* That’s not a philosophic reflection* 

1 nean, when you say — it’s always intelligible to say ho will 
do the right thing because it is right* X mean that may be a 
very insufficient expression on analysis but it is semething in- 
telUgihlBo we regard southing — regard right as wore inpor- 
taut than any otter const deration* People understand that® Hew 
Aristotle says here this distinction between genuine virtue and 
mercenary virtue is the decisive distinction* If virtue is so. 
important we nnst look: at virtue with particular care and then 
we must attach accordingly the greatest importance to genuine 
virtue* Then you have — from this it follows necessarily, with¬ 
out any logical slip, that the only politically good regime would 
be one in which genuinely virtuous men ruled* X think the argu¬ 
ment of Plato and Aristotle regarding this point is unbeatable 
as long as ue talk politically* to say nothing of otter consid¬ 
erations, but then other considerations coni© in* Vie have very 
ijcwqrful consider ations which we have alluded to last times the 
| inpartance of number, the inportanca of wealth, and the icersd- 
I iblc fact that the greatest political wisdom, tbs greatest states- 
: nanship can go together with a very low grad© of private moral¬ 
ity* It’s distressing that sometimes the most virtuous and re¬ 
spectable rserx are not the politically wisest raen in society and 
vice versac, 2 don’t know whether you know the bock by Cooper 
on Talleyrand! tint is very instructive from, this point of view* 
Talleyrand led a very dissolute life* I mean, woman and also 
money, quite a terrible thing* but, I mean if the facts as pre¬ 
sented by Ccopar who is not a complete novice in political 
matters as you know show tiiat Talleyrand was the most far-sighted 
statesman which France possessed from trio French Revolution be¬ 
ginning until say, IbliO rou/ytly ;ind he adhered always to this 
policy* did his best in omcr to get it through; liis advice was 
usually disregarded and it was always — the disregard was always 
punished politically* So he really was vindicated in his policy* 
That happonSo That creates a csenplicatica* What will you do 
in such a caue? That’s one of tho difficulties* There are many 
otters and triers fore the aristocracy, which the first goal 
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is the moot sensible august ion proves to be not so sensible be¬ 
cause it doesn't make sufficient allowance for the complicated 
ohar actor of human affairs* Then you have to worry* Hut you 
see tlcre in not a single ps&Et in this whole arcimont which is 
not immediately irrtelligibia to anyone, say 9 older than 20 years 
who has taken any interest jsu any tine in political ratters 0 
IJo science; ordinary politiisal o That is what Aris¬ 

totle does* Tiiat in carder — far example* you say democracy Q 
Switzerland is a democracy; United States are a democracy* They 
have different considtuticszs and you can compare that and so* 

Anl you can also travel in the United States and travel in Switz¬ 
erland and just look at things — how things are done* There 
is a rather different spirit* Switzerland is perhaps the most 
Victorian country — you know what the word Victorian means — 
in existence* And United States are no longer a Victorian cou»» 
try* Doth are cfemocraciasL but there are ©esaahew different douce- 
raclea and sure the difference does not concern merely a pure 
technicality, how they choose their dog^catcisers here or there, 
but sc&ietbing of isportanssa for t<ne uhcle spirit of the society 
it is an essential difference arui therefore let us try to estab¬ 
lish by observation** perhaps even ty counting if that can be use¬ 
ful in a certain, fields *daaA the difference is 0 That “3 what Ar¬ 
istotle does aid Aristotle would 3sy if the electorate is ;X5$* 
rural, and if tie electorate $ on tiie other hand, is U0£ rural, 
gives trie dsaccracy a different shape* I believe the* students 
of American history, to which I do not belong* could, give you 
empirical evidence from this country that this is true and thore 
is nothing — you ers perfectly right; Aristotle* as well as any* 
other nan theoretically dealing with politics must transcend tlie 
horizon of the citizen and even of the first rate statesman* 

That is tr’Jjfi* But tiie queartion is how he transcends it* I mean 
I could give you — I liaws been reading with* in former years* 
Winoton Churchill , for uxam.pl., of wheu l luppen to be a great 
admirer* But it in — and Churchill is un eminently reflective 
man, as you knew, and tlxwLfhtfni nan* But whenever tnc uuestioSJ 

— and a political scientist can learn frm ids for his concrete 
work ixxsrasely many things in all fields e really — but when hs 
comes to questions of principle, the highest questions* he states 
them with a great farce as he always does with things but so that 
I believe everyone of us when reading them would isssedlataly see 

— that is in a very general way plausible but we would see so 
many objections* These cannot be tiie principles ultimately* 
Churchill didn't take that step* Mu couhuv't take tiiat step as 
a statesman, I would say* because taen tilings would bcc-rras 30 
ccsnplcXo Then be would U^ve to do something which ho, &t a cer¬ 
tain time in his life, refused tv do 0 


llow, I will try to state wliat I mean — I repeat. only what 

will new be a bit clearer I 


I said in the first ricctir?-:; but it 


hope* Here is tne citizen or si at* man; I don't moke a di3tias-» 
tion and hare are t he t h ho Iccksss the political 


\ 


things* (Last res onto accaipanded, ^writing on blackboard) * 

What Aristotle does is to look beyond that vail but in toe sans . 
direction* lie leaves this untouclied© lie doesnH say your dis» 
tinction between denoeraey and oligarchy is * He 

astya it is not sufficiently precise, no we have to i»akc it more 
precise, and be proves it to thea by appealing to things which 
they know from their political experience* "he position of the 
social scientist in the modern sense, and I repeat again, not 
every present day political e dentist is a social scientist in 
the notlern ssnoe — you knew, because fortunately there is a kind 
of inertia which has also its good tiling — that a certain tra¬ 
dition is preserved although no longer ID0£ believed in — I mean, 
I could mention naoes out of the profession to illustrate it but 
that would be nost improper and therefore =— so, the social sci¬ 
entist in the saodern sense stands here and he looks at that iron 
Hie outsideo Therefore, he cannot accept the concepts wiiJLch the 
citizen and statesman uses and ulileh Aristotle Merely refines © 
lie has to coirs new concepts in order to understand It and all 
the famous terrJ.ndogy of social science by which scr.se people 
succeed in stating the no3t elementary things which every child 
knows in a language which only initiates or Inmates of those in¬ 
stitutions —- no, initiates reminded r.ie' of . inmates s I apologize 
-=» laxierstonciR in other words, tin? question of the. teirdnology 
is not an accidental thing with which v® nay take issue on so- 
called aestiistic groundSo That would be really irrelevant o The 
.uin point Is that the starting point is different© They, as 
it were, try to talk about political natters as if they did net 
know nuch more about thea Hum they do© I wean, in the most rad¬ 
ical fora which you find not in present day s ocial scientists, 
but that you Slave to study the philosophic tradition behind it 
it really *x.uns the whole enterprise is based on a universal 


doubt, as Descartes, at liE beginning of this whole thin';, said© 

YJc- doubt all our urinary awareness of the world — universal doubt 
*— jump out of tnat hole and begin absolutely at t lie be ginning o 
IJow the begirsing as new understood i3 of course — I jrean — 
the sense data© You do no longer — I mean, if you are very strict 
you can 8 t speak of a human being Out you iiave to understand wiat 
does it mean© You have certain sense data and they are interpre- 
tod as a human being or nay be as a table, naybe as a dog, and 
you would have to understand the legitimacy of this interpreta¬ 
tion really truly to give an account of why you can speak of hu¬ 
mans© But to say it mere simply, political science may be — 
or social science nay be methodically sophisticated in an incred¬ 
ible way© Its basis Is always common sense and it makes an ar¬ 
bitrary distinction between t he kind of ca-non sense it i^iects 
and the kind of cccmoa sense it preserves 0 The simple example 
is thins no one was ever told .in sxy social science course —— 
excuse this universal statement based on no enplr iriai <■*/- < rir»yy»^ 

■ B,4> no °ne ws>;> «*/er told in any social acxeisuific: course how to 
tell a human Doing from a being which in nob huaars© MevcrS And 
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yet oil social science investigations presuppose* of course* that 
everyone knows hew to do lt» I ccan — think of — you are sup* 
posed to find cut what is thought about* say* the elcctbeeio Wall 
you naturally ask human beings and not states and you knew how 
to distinguish them* lieu did they learn to d istinguiah that? 

Hot in any elaasrocaij in a very rysterious way — admittedly mys¬ 
terious way but if that mysterious way of distinguishing between 
hunan beings and nes*=buinan beings didn u t exist- huu&n life would 
be jnponslblAo Anything we do uould be impassible and liowcver 
difficult it nay be to give a rational or philosophic account 
of that* if we do not trust it we are absolutely lost 0 You do 
not agree with e» 0 

(Inaudible response),. 

Oil* I 8 n sorry — I mean* which fom* may I ask? 

"In terns of toman society being able to have certain ends 
whereas animal society is not** 

Ah ha — and in other words — and a bee ibight have no endo 

“Well they do* ^rliaps, in terns of preserving life and prob¬ 
ably perhaps certain others* but not in terns of having the 
integrated lives — * , 

Ilut is tiiis observation truly the basis of our* in fact* 
distinguishing in every day life between human beings and ncas- 
hunan bein;;s? That was on attempt to nuik* clear what the essen- 
tial difference between nan and non-iuaii is* but I must also tell 
you that whoever tise teacher uas who nade that the predcriinant 
view in t.£ social f-r.ences is that there ia no essential differ** 
cnee between *aen and brutes* only a difference of degrees* and 
I nuke allowance fur this kind of thing* I say there is/fortun¬ 
ately* a considerable amouct of old=»fachicaed s ample carmen sense 
survivingn That ^3 clearo Therefore much useful work is done 
in the social^ sciences* I J m only concerned with the fundamental 
methodologi c all y conscious approach to social matters which ia 
new most vasal* Yes? 

I 

"May I go back to the beginning — the last, question that 
tas connected with* « © « soci a l science and Aristotle* 
o « « you said that according to Aristotle it was impassible 
to give a realistic account of existing regimes without*, c 0 
and your analogy was socialized medicine* ..ell» I can saa 
clearly how you cou ld say —> shew the effects rjyj coamcouon** 
cso of serialised neolcir© without saying vtiether a partic¬ 
ular pGiivica.i systoa should adopt socialized wftri-ir.j fT nf* and 
the saiae tning would apply to different regimes,," 
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Yeo, but uliafc arc nhe effects? lixan* nmuld you not 
eventually* at the end of year 2.<sng inquiry* (jive a touting 
/and those you have in your mind —» these are ti*i advantagess 
these are tiic disadvantages of socialized medicine© IX you would 
not be to distinguish beta*?®n tin.- two, one could say you had 
collected a large rusher of materials regarding socialised ued- 
but* strictly speaking you know nothing about it® If you 
don’t know uhctiicr — I naan* yew look at it —- ary social prob¬ 
lem this cjiaraeter: what s^xsaks in favor of it* vjiut specks 
against it; what are tht- advantages and what arc the disadvantages© 
And to cene back to what Artstcstle means it is iupossille to give 
a realistic description of a regime uitiiout iiaving scam notion 
■■ xuzjybe din or hasty *• of its good and its bad (qualities© It’s 
impossible© And not going into the subtle question winch I don a t 
rapt. to take up that you of course never mention every individu¬ 
al feature© That’s infinite* innumerable? ijapoacibaa© You se¬ 
lect and what you select is alreasfy- valued by considerations of 
advantages and disadvantages© X*u not speaking of thato but 
you cannot do it —far example^ if you Sfty — if you give a des¬ 
cription of a particularly ugly nan and avoiding carefully every 
term which, conveys praise of nsat> That, is — the reader who un¬ 
derstands this social acl&nce statement wiHa of course, recog¬ 
nise tiict tiiis is a description of a very ugly nan and ne will 
be amused by the clrciarl ocuuary language which you used© You 
cannot «■ I mean if you talas a ^subject natter which by its nature 
calls for being fudged* by which I do not. mean moral condemnation 
necessarily* but you can be very cool and detached «— judged in 
terms of good or better os* bad —■ you don’t give a realistic des*> 
criptioao The extreme cases try to give a description of a con¬ 
centration coup or of a Soviet labor camp in perfectly neutral 
teins; obviously impossible* and. I nean* all methodological re¬ 
finement cannot dispose of tha simple fact that human pnsnccoana 
have this quality of being judg-oabiao It amounts* in effect* 
tliat you speak about things,, about states* without calling then 
states and tliat*s unrealistic© An entirely different question 
is — saaecne* for exaagplo — X could easily see a man — take*for 
example, labor comp end say of course there aro all kinds of bes¬ 


tialities going cn triare„ "hey have to* but they are justified 
by a broader consideration© That is not value-free© That is 
only a somewhat broader value consideration© This is a deplor¬ 
able thing© We have to do it for a vary good things value judge¬ 
ment© Without thasa remarks the whole thing is — how shall I 
say — the most stupid* recMaspish bureaucrat couldn’t do worse© 
To speak about human things ouan3 to' speak of better arid worse© 
That there arc — in given cases you can just say there are so 
and so many people in thin roorz© It’s a purely arithmetic state¬ 
ment© There is no so-called v-ssluo judgenant© © 0 « but when you 
say* on the other hand, 
example 
is four 


you can’t helr> 


* — the Ions is not easy to draw — for 
* if you say this nan is six feet high and another one 
feet high* an adult* you can ssy* purely numerical© but 


uTJ&w \r. »j 


•At; 


i man ard that®a a psrwixuular- 


ly short man and that has iinxjr’imr© human implications as you 


1 
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probably knoir and so there are a few ot! Kir tilings too 0 That Is 
— I think whenever — in very lint bed areas* for very Hi lited 
purposes one avoid that and‘*JC would surely not advise tonake 
value jud^emfissts by hook and by crock because In many cases a 
prudent .ain would abstain from value judgement because of the 
conplsxity of the situation* but the ccmpl^xity of the situation 
consists not in tic difficulty of iiakin^ value judyenents but 
in the difficulty of reconciling antagonistic value judgements 
on the sane subject? 'Take the simple case of a waro In serje 
coses it is really difficult to say fTcci a political* not. mere¬ 
ly le^al point of view* uiio is just in beginning the war and who 
is not* Jut not because value judfpents are ii.iposcihle ; they 
arc very much possible* but they are — tie question is so cca- 
plf^c tliat an over-oil value judgement is impossible here? You 
can only say — there is a very beautiful example of that in David 
Hiaao* who is an unconteatable authority far the people of your 
persuasion although he, of course? believed in value judgements 
as you know* and even his description of The Jar of The Jcoeso 
That is a nagsificent statement about a situation in 'Which an 
irqKirfcdnl judges would be absolutely unable to settle the question? 
The case for the House of York — I mean I do not know to- wivat 
extent the facts of Hme ore correct? That I ora not able to judge* 
.but- I%i speaking only of Ills statement., ouch as cases at Hast 
thinkableo Tam- case for toe House of York was this 0 T 1 w case 
for tiie House of Blanc is? « •.? Impossible to decide* but based* 
on both sides* on value judgments « This was right5 tills was 
urengj and this was to the caiman good* and so on and so <xz c Yes? 

°o • 9 e I think I’ll one more about ccuncn sense because 
it seems to as that Aristotle really — tkr* tliEg, T&dUJh Aris¬ 
totle is trying to describe and the science of polities which 
this thisg involves is baaed upon cess ion cense and a partic¬ 
ular use of corainn sense 0 It seems to we that modem social 
scientists — and X»m using it os you J re using it* that Is* 
a email hard core of people who radically — n 

Yes* but the only ones who talk explicitly about the method¬ 
ological prohLsao * 


■True? Me’ll take most of these people who are probably 
philosophers who really make this explicit? But it seems 
to me that modern science and modem social science is an 
extenaioG- of common sense and it seems to me that what you’re 
doing is — you’re saying that you’ve had a quantum leap 
between coanjon sense as Aristotle is using it and science 0 
To me it seems to be a long continuum of davelojsnecet of mak¬ 
ing more and more precise certain sorts of ideas and bring¬ 
ing in nrj ideas and caking those precise? These scientif¬ 
ic i002.3 ’became matters of exem sense? There’s a kind 
of feedback upon oLa. 3 0 Therefore* I’m saying that cccm.cn. 
60030 is --acre and more refined intis way that Aristctla 
was tryir.2 to refine it by science? So Pa really quostioD- 
ing whether there’s thin kind of quorum leap? Therefore 
on this basis I think you can justify ths position of the 
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social scientists* not the extremists, but tlie ordinary run 

of tic Mill social scientists®'* 

#• 


Yes, but tic ordinary social scientists — I mean, the* can¬ 
non sense social scientist or especially political scientist whan 
I knoti 3orafi*ha& better — that is a very atopic and improblmatiB 
thingo One rrir^rt disagree in a detail, but in principle that 
do perfectly above board and no question® but- still this ques¬ 
tion of canon sense which you raise is an absolutely legitimate 
and iiapartant ca»® It is a very crude expression which is per¬ 
missible and even necessary at the beginning of any discussion® 

How liou can I explain it —» well in the first place the ten.; cog*- 
uon sense steas from Aristotle and in Aristotle it lias a very 
Halted iieaniEgo We have — say, we have a sense of touche That 
is one sense® Then we iiave the sense of — we Iiave the sense 
of touch and we iiave tiiO sense of sight, for example, and all 
the other senses® How when I see — when I sense that honey is 
ydlow and sweet® two heterogeneous senses, that cannot be the 
sense of slr*zt alone« It cannot bo the sense of taste alone® 
Sanewiiere tite senses ccrsminQ® 1‘iiat 6 o the common sense and whan 
Aristotle tries to shew us 9 for example, that awareness of dis¬ 
tances, of si 2 », presupposes tlic cooperation of a variety of senses 


— t£iat 8 s tlie cation sense in Aristotelian weaning® I do not 
knot: how ©ansa® sense took on tine meaning which it has now® It 
must Iiave takesn it on at least at tiie end of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury iAi.cn there came a Scotch 3chool of common sense where it 
has this r.ioaningn ® « » But '.Jhat do we mean, disrejprding the 
history of tlx? tern — what do ve mean by it new? how tiiat^s 
the whole story o The science — let us not fool ourselves about 


itj it fl s not social science, not even biology bub obysics, theo¬ 
retical pliyaios® how vliat is the thing in terms this here — 
in terras of theoretical physics? And you have perhaps read in 
writers like Whitehead description of how this would have to be 
described in-terns of physics® The thing as thing wouldn^t be 
there o The thins, as understood by the theoretical physicist, 
is no longer the thing as wn see it, touch it, and liiessn it and 
use it® You sea, what you say — that is a very — is in a way 
our fundamental problem — to which you allude® Up to the eighteenth 
century inclusively — the greatest document of that — the last 
great doourxnt oi tiiat is lent — is ilie view tdiat modern 
is the perfection of our natural understanding of the world, i®a 0 
tJiat Newton was only more consistent than we oro in ordinary life® 

We talk about causation all the tinaa® * ® . But the coherent, ex¬ 
position in tC3D tern of a co&iolog.ical systea was achieved by 
lieutcQ® To ccrr^ back, tlx scientific understanding of the world 
is the perfection of tho natural imders tarxling of the world® 

But baen certain tarings hampered,, eauecialiy in the second half 
of tninstecath century and in our century, which made that 
doubtful; namely, all L'eetcsun things can still be exorescad 
fundamentally in terms of what ve know primarily in ordinary life 0 
I r.'£ciLfr 120 w u’.a aiirB but —■■*- 'the laws are to be expressed maths— 
nauicaaly btw .aicrc is a claar way to that® But if you take tho 


thesis of the theory of relativity* the spaoe-tine continuum, 
tie essential difference between space and time loses its sig- 
nificaxKe© Tiicn it is no longer possible to assign sesflething 
kncwabls from ordinary inbsn experience to these concepts© liev 
tiie tena which they use is this* they say .now these definitions 
are bll operational© They do no longer indicate what the tiling 
is, but you use titan in your reckonings and they lead you to re¬ 
sults wliich are sound, as is shown by the fact tliat cocsnon sense 
eocperieiwo tells you that f say, a bridge built according to that 
prescription is a bridge and doesn^t collapse and to say nothing 
of rockets© But another way of putting it 5s that these expres¬ 
sions — trie fundamental concepts have the character of syu=> 
tools© I saean, when I speak of tree as tree then you cun cay the 
ward is a symbol© Sure, but the symbol can always be — the oodn 
or rather Ujo bank note — tliat can always be casticd© And scune- 
ons — well, what do you neai by tree? Here, for example© But 
this ±3 also a tree and tuen someone will — oh, tliats a. tree 
even if ho cannot give any definition of it but he lias a certain 
sufficient clarity on the basis uf 3enae percept ion o Thales no 
longer possible of the fumui^ntal concepts of post-classical 
physics and therefore it was — I noon,-and this is perhaps the 
most important theoretical dcvnlapnent of tiie last hundred odd 
years — it carve — tiic people became aware of that, that modem 
science is not simply the perfection of our natural understanding 
of tiie world, but a specific modification cf It© In what that 
modification consists is a very difficult problem and there are 
very few thinkers who have been concerned with it, but somehow 
it is underlying — of course the great difference between log¬ 
ical positivism of today and: Iiill ! 3 innocent empiricism is that© 
Mill did not know that, whereas the logical positivists know it 
in their way© You knew, that is their merits that they know that 
there is something which can no longer be understood simply by 
ascent freu ordinary understanding© what the logical positivists 
do is that they try, and I think that is putting the cart before 
the horse — that they try to give an account of camion sense 
understanding in terms of this derivative understanding active 
in modern science, I believe that as for as I knew these things, 
and tliese things I only know second band, this kind of undsrstand- 
^lng which becomes obvious in present day physics was implied al¬ 
ready from the very beginning tout it did not coma to a clear break 
but at a very advanced state at a later tine© So therefore these 
things one has to t akc also into consideration and I think in 
sene ways tee social sciences are more obviously revealing than 
the natural sciences because of the particularly glaring contrast 
between the methodology if applied to social natters and the so¬ 
cial natters tixemselves, and the fact that in the natural sciences 
the checks are cashed «« you knew — I mean, if they work — and 
in the social sciences we are told we will gradually get a social 
science as scientific and as effective as natural science is a 
check which has never been cashed; it v a a mere promissory note 
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without any jacking in the bank and it will never be casliccL 
It is a wild {pose chase <> 'xlvat is the reason for our differing* 

Of course one would iiave to go into details aid I raicrabcr I had .-•* 
once a. discussion here in a aciainaro A colleague of wins^ a very 
good firiend of nine 5 who lias a great liking for your kind of people 
but we are nevertheless friends «— I put to him this questions 
can you iive ne a single relevant fact which has been discovered 
by scientific political science? And lu. gave ue ttn> of which 
I rtaaeriber only one 9 but I assure you tliat is not a selective 
ii*3aaryj tiity were of the Sicas caliber and that doesn 8 t tiake any 
diffcrctscOfl At the beginning of the Second World War people in 
Washington believed you could not station negro soldiers in the 
South. I believe it was that. And tten a social scientist In 
Washington had the bright idea of waking an investigation in the 
South and he saw t-iai these officers in Washington sinply nad 
forgotten that certain changes had taken in the South and vbjat 
would liavt been isipcssible perhaps fifty years age or thirty years 
ago was probably possible now. how — to which I can only say 
thias tijat is a rsere accident that tills was dene by a social sci¬ 
entist. A journalist could have iiad this or any politically 
experienced iaan could have had tills notion and tiie particular 
foms there arc — tlae testing by Joseph Alsdp or 8uueo\V5 else 
is 9 in principle 9 aa O ood as that. I mean, if tint is — the 
discoveries of the natural scientists are really urenkt tircugba. 

The dimensions of reality cate to sight which formerly had not 
been there. Jut you cannot call this a breakthrough.. I don^t 
know what someone else would say of really startling changes and 
I rx,an changes whicn are not nerely ideas fashionable for five 
or ten years like that of these people who unde The Authoritarian 
Personality studies «« you must have hoard of that; about, twenty 
years ago t hat was the faaijicn* that you roust nice personality 
studies and tnere is a d.suocratic personality and then <m auto¬ 
cratic one — I don*t know* I forgot or the totalitarian per® 
soaalityo And the eacauplca tikioh I heard, were really disgustingly 
stupid. They were based on a simple freezing of certain extreaoe 
“liberal 1 * views ana it was only discussed in the form of politic 
cal propaganda.. 5o„ in other vords 8 a father who was sanewint 
stem to h i s n a u ghty child was branded as an autocratic person® 
aldty; they had never heard of very stem democrats who had been 
very stern fathers and this kind of thing* Today that a s fargofc- 
tosio o o u ncfJif but fifteen years ago tiiat was looked up as a 
great break^ircugh. That I uouldn“t count; this in r^ of thing 
I wouldnH counto And imctaer such things as Preud can bo called 
a specific social science breaktliroujh ia another question but 
evon if one groans it it is really — there are quite a few prob® 
leas and you know tne attempts to apply it politically are not 

see 2 -'tiling to boast of 0 Jut then tile exacaies would not be vary 
appropriate. " 


I 3 n sorrv 




we did not finish our — tv cannot go Into every* 


tliii 

tanoo in today d s assignxnb. Hr. Gray referred to that 


Mcsiid like to mention only two points of ev 


. ir.por** 

The 



Interesting case — the interesting c amplication: tliat the regime 
Is of type Alpha, and the way of life is of typo beta# You rcnn- 
ber? Hurt is a remark you had# I ucan 9 you liave a democratic 
regime but you liave an oligarchic manners and style of life* 

I fel-lj you have a good contcruorary example in Lngland of course, 
where the power of tiie pre—democratic tradition is still suffic¬ 
iently powerful to affect the life cl‘ tnc country in various ways 0 
So, I mean Ariutotle provided for this- kind of thing and if ho 
djd not provide for other kinds of couplicutions tne question 
is wiiether ue could not liave been aware of them, taen it would 
bo grave, or wisetiier he Just did not happen to think of thorn and 
then it would not be interesting — not ilmdatasn tally interesting* 
The other point which is uuch uore important concerns Aristotle 8 s 
reflections on the so-called ecaxta.dc basis of the various regimes* 
He discussed it especially naan he speaks of the democracies and 
tetere is a different — I mean, if the rural pcpulation prevails, 
if tlie petty merchants play a great role and so on and so on* 

And it would be of some ii^portance to understand that in its re¬ 
lation to the Karxist view* In other words, in a way Aristotle 
also says tte economic things are basic but they are not .the* uost 
important, whereas from Horses point of view they are both basic 
mid decisive and one would iiave to give sono thought of it* I 
throw this out as a question* Perhaps scrie of you who read your 
papers in the sequel and ccme across tills subject would give it 
acne thoughts And then there is another point which we may take 
up on a proper occasion and that is thus: Aristotle treats democ¬ 
racy and oligarchy as ccnaon forms of regimes and the more sophis¬ 
ticated ones are rather exceptional and the really good ones# 
the true aristocracy — because what he calls hero aristocracies 
arc only so-called aristocracies — and , by the way, woat ha neons 
by aristocracy here is extremely sirplc to says when in elect log 
officials the consideration of virtue enters, aa aristocratic 
element enters and that is of course — and the technical form 


is simply thiss if you iiavu election by lot that 8 e the ,3irply 
democratic method® ilo consideration for ^jersous; anyone can come 
151 * hut if you choose by raising the hands, aa the *Urceks said, 
meaning, you look at the candidate; you know for wiur you choosef 
then you are likely also to consider his merits 0 therefore, ©lec¬ 
tion by raising the hands is, in principle, an aristocratic method, 
Therefore, what ue understand by democracy today P where it is 
taken for granted that uerit should be considered a n d where, there* 
fore, there la no election by lot to speak of, is of course not 
quite Dimply aristocratic* But the point at which I was driving 
is this: the best polity is very raro 0 Aristotle doesn B t give 
a single example of it ever having been actual and this creates 
the difficulty * Is not wuat is natural, what is according to 
nature, the normal? for example*, it is accordir.g to nature that 
ws have five fingerso Host pec pie have five fingers* • • but 
how ccsae that in these natters, in political natters, that which 
is nest natural is the exception and the unnatural, the patholog¬ 
ical, the rule? This Question wa 1suet keep in mnd but 113 cannot 
go into that* l;ext tine us vd.ll discuss tiie end of Book 17* 
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• « « e are sere real issues which we have to consider* Later 
on, if I nay say so, your self-confidence seens to have gained 
control over the other element and therefore it was less satis¬ 
factory 0 Now what you say — you see, "when he speaks of tne var¬ 
ious democracies and oligarchies and how magistrates 8 seats and 
80 on have to be distributed you have, of course, to consider 
the earlier remarks about these various kinds of democracies and 
oligarchies where you night have found a solution to sane of your 
riddleso Incidentally, when you refer to these constitutional 
tricks, as the translators say§ the Greek word is Sophism — you 
didn' J t say anything; about Aristotle 8 s general judgement on such 
tricks or did X overhear it completely? 

"Well, he appears to deplore than, by calling them shams®" 

Yes, he says — and what is the reason — he gives a reason^ 
lie does not merely express a preferences he gives the reason® 

That have we found outs Ofecause people are not so dumb in the 
long-run to listen merely to the declarations, but they will also 
see in what kind of actions their measures — these things issue® 
In other ifards, a certain measure can be presented as most con¬ 
ducive to the poor and then tlje poor, after a few years, see they 
are worse off than before* the playing collapses® I thought you 
should have mentioned it because — I don B t knew you, Mr® Sxwwiss 
— but I thought this is something which is in agreement with 
our general present day visws and you should liave given credit 
to Aristotle fear that, at least® But, good — now I will take 
up a feu other points you nade® You said earthing — want you 
said about a kind of Jeffersonian democracy is not altogether 
wrong, by no nears, but still Aristotle, I think, is a bit nor© 
restricted than Jefferson was® Law, then when you cone to this 
regime — to tliis ccraaon regine which is coraaonly beet you say 
the goal is stability or equilibrium and you rightly don°t see 
why this should be the most preferable from the point of view 
of stability, in particular, because the Persian ennire was in 
its way very stable® We have seen on an earlier occasion t-iiat 
Aristotle has two criteria which to hin are equally Import ants 
stability and? 

"The Good Life?" 

Yes, well we are now talL* ng as practical nen in Books IV 
to VIo You know? What is the other crude political criterion 
apart from stability? Tnot came up in the second bock H 3 you 
may remember® Does anyone rsmenbar? Perhaps one of you who has 
read the paper on tlx corresponding part of the second book® 

I forgot whdxihio 


"FreedaTio" 


Freedom© So? in other iJordu?.trtability and frccdou? and 
pcrhap3 Aristotle is light tliat fira.i the point of view of «—■ 
because in a democracy tnere is a danger of unfreedcn for the • 
rich and in an oligarchy tiiere is a dancer of unfreedom for the 
poaro Perhaps in tills middle refine everyone is f ree© I suggest 
this only 0 How then you spoke of the status seekers© I know the 
ph e nomenon© I do not lenou tie book? but I suppose uhat I know 
— the phenomenon is enough for present purposes* dut the ques¬ 
tion is wiiat — I mean? sui*cly the status seekers aro« I believe? 
orauetliinc similar to social clinbers 0 How they are very unpleas¬ 
ant peopleo X fully agree with you tiiere? but I can 8 t sec hew 
Aristotle makes? in ary way? a case for status seekers by making 
a case for the middle class* How let us look at the two criteria 
wtbLch ue have,. Are status seekers or social climbers — 

the kind of men who are bom to be revolutionaries? traveling 
with a loaf of bread and a gun in their suitcases as ilolctov* 
aa you may remember? did? Ho — they arc peaceful peepi* j they 
are not revolutionary* They try to make the best of the estab¬ 
lished ordero They are harmless people? politically© They may 
be morally most unattractive or aesthetically? as you say? but 
they are not.— and what about — are they given to special law- 
. Icssness? Generally 3peaking? I thick these climbers know that 
to commit any crime is not t^ery good for raising one*q status© 
Th i ck what happened to Hr© Aecordio with his tax declarations 
and then you see how unwise that is 0 Yesa you have seen him? 

X*n sure® Jut then you refer to something which comes a bit clo¬ 
ser to the root of your difficulty 0 Ho social mobility? I noted 
dossn? is Tihat Aristotle presupposes© In other words? Aristotle 
docsn s t make allowance for what? 

"Social change| not very great social cuange©" 

What dees this mean? Try to express it in the simple landtags 
of Aristotle© What does social change mean? That tlie rich be¬ 
come poor or tiUi poor beccwt rich or what? 

“Well? I suppose it would imply social mobility©" 

Yes? so? but X think Aristotle did make allowance — he dis¬ 
cusses all the time — in the oligarchic institutions? for exam- 
p >lfl ? where everyone who owns now so end so rmch becomes by this 
very fact a member of the sovereign© bo tiiere is nobility there© 
Aristotle was not in fvnr of social mobility? if you want to — 
that is true© 3ut he knew the fact© And there is another noiab 
wfaich — Aristotle doesn*t seen to allow that tivsre are cultured 
people in tbs iot*’ar orders© What does this really mean? I rkran s 
v»t 2 ,t docs tills — don^t forget there was no — all the great bles¬ 
sings you have in this country i’rra grade school and high school 
were absent from Athens© There was no ccsjpulsory educacicn 0 
Education., in this sense© was limited to neool 3 who could r \ay 
fop that© That there could ts extremely'’ bright people in the 
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laser order — among the pear was of coarse known, but by virtue 
of that they would, even If remining poor, no longer belong e±rq>* 
3y to the poor® We have a beautiful eccarapla: Socrates was, ac« 
cording to Athenian standards, a poor man*- That is to say, he 
would iiave had to work to earn his living but somehow he didn a t 
do that and the reason was because there were quite a few weal- 
thy men who took core of him, as foundations take now care of ■=**» 
good — but he remained Is gaily, so to speak, & poor nan* And 
of course no one in speaking of the poor in Athens and their claims 
would have thought of people like Socrates as a •typical represen¬ 
tative of that® The poor — wliat Aristotle moans by the poor 
are the people without any distinction, and he takes this in a 
very broad and therefore crude and realistic way* For example, 
if such a man — wealth is a certain distinctiono In other words, 
noR^distinction cleans you to be nothing but a free citizen, an 
Athenian dtisen, free man* That — everyone is that* I naan* 
except the resident aliens^ that 3 s ' of course, but thoy 

don B t count politicly arysr?y 0 So there are various ways of 
distinctions* There are also ways of the opposite of distinctions, 
but they are, politically, absolutely irrelevant^ namely, the 
criminals or those who have been exiled, which is a fonn of — 
that ha is a presusiptiva criminal* So the distinctions are tbs • 
most crudes wealth «*» that you see ii.uaediatelyj I mean, net quits 
because there ere also fakes, but generally speaking if you Xiva 
long in a city yau knew whsrskher this -fellow is really wealthy 
or whether he only dresses op for the occasion to create the im¬ 


pression of being wealthy a Then there are tbs people who «*» da- 
sceading from the old fsm±l£ss e ; They may not ha vary wealthy? 
thsy may even have bacaas rs&her pear, but still the rospset for 
the past of Athena — engsssiaredof the groat men of the past of 
Athens and therefor® of their dsscsndsnta — gives then sens dis¬ 
tinction* Perhaps also certain habits they have preserved? ©van 
their economic detail* Then there are the non of culture, as 
they says At 5 s a different fom cf distinction* They arc not ~» 
the difficulty which you toe crises from this fact* Yoi hav© 
the sii>ple distinction of tfca whole citizen body frcri tlie crudest 
but there*ore also nest visible point of view, and these are the 
rich* the peer- ord the rciddZs class* And what is now cviHed 
ecancsnicsj tills economic consideration io the basis of the t^ioIa 


discussion of the middle elkuss* IIou how they are related how 
this crude — Aristotle not,' nake3 the point tiiat these people* 
tlie rich, the midolc class, and the peer —* that these people who 
hove less distinction, much less distinction from the point of 
vietj of wealth, nay very licH have more distinction that: both" 
the rich and the pcu> 5**™ another point of view* I mefan that 
is not in itself an absurd iiicugif:- I will give you the very 
sample reasons: because — have you ever Jicaru of ©laybovn? Good© 
liCK-x the sens of rich people have a greater chats© of becoming 
playboy than people who ere not so very rich* On th© other hand, 
you also —» that was surely true price* to the eitistence of uni¬ 
versal education —=• a poor bey — it was much harder for a peer 
coy to gist ajmc'rxcrr .1 oi eu.cr.-re than for people who were reason- 
K0«IL oiio inc 5C&3 ooujii lmvs a oqILL viisy go 
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the playboy and therefore wouldn 8 t acquire a serious cultureo 
The poor people a s sons were too poor 0 Therefore very crudely 
speaking — but politically speaking means crudely speaking — 
the .chances are that the id-ddlc class night be the most solid 
class in society* as always is* And I am familiar that people 
_:&re very critical of the middle dess* which is now called the 
bourgeois, although the bourgeoisie in the strict Ilarxist sense 
I is, of course’, the ruling class and not the middle class, but 
Itiuen they ure called the- petty bourgeoisie — tliat — I would 
Tiv*» to know what you liavc against the middle classi I mean, 
you nay have very good reasons against it but I would like to 
know thorn if possible 0 

n I have against than? nothing against the middle classo n 


T 


Then what does your criticism — I sec, you think Aristotle 
hasnH argued out his point* very nucha 

"Aristotle 0 s contents* a middle class regime would be distinct' 
• 2y — apparently, would be distinctly inferior, insofar as 
this last point is cohcernsds culture „ 

Yes, 'but that overlaps 0 You could have — they are two dif¬ 
ferent considerations* Ons the one hand there is a coiisideraticn 
«*• well, let ms begin at the bsginningo For Aristotle or for 
the Greeks all political right s were understood as privileges* 
You must have a special virtue, in quotation, far claiming rights* 
Defects or sufferings are no party to political rights*. That 3 a 
inportanto You know that many arguments in favor of democracy 
isso based oh tbs fact that the people who need the greatest prow 
teciioru because they are exploited sad so ca — they should, 
for this reason, have political rights * They had tough people 
| «*» the ancients * A defect doasnH give you any right, and a ds« 

1 feet ioalces you an object of compassion but it doesn^t give yen 
V a righto So you nust have seme essccllcncs, soma virtu2 0 New 
one excellence, which was not very difficult to have, but still 
it was an excellence^ not everyone had it — was to be a free-a 
bom Athenian ciid^ea* That* was vary coma* Wealth was a rarer 
thing because* as Aristotle ssya — you remember — it so happens 
that the rich are fs» B Culture* as Barker cays, or education 
was another claim to distinctions origin from cm illustrious fam¬ 
ily* another claim* All these various claims have to. be consid¬ 
ered, especially for someone like Aristotle who does not writs 
far this or that political society but far all political socie¬ 
ties* There are always sooie societies in which some of these 
elements are important* He has to consider them together and 
than he has to raise ths question, hew can we roach a soimiinn 
which satisfies the us claims based on sons excellences and ??3t 
makes possible a r on-chaotic 7 stablo and free society* That is 
the problsm 0 There is ons point which I think — which interests 
ma particularly in which I <lon 5 t rcaoxocsr the wording tv:"; uhst 
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you said amounted to thifjs .AraistOujle. allows ua to analyse fecna* 
thing when it exists,, scy an oligarchy or democracy? but he does . 
not allow us to speak a priori *» 'die word occurred* As I undsr-* 
stand you to mean., you can^o predict on the basis of Aristotle* 

Ho does not give us any indices allowing us to predict 0 That 
is tame — it is absolutely true because Aristotle thihks poli- 
tinal science ia not a predictive science,, The question iss is 
this a defect or is this a virtue? Hew why is Aristotle*s poli¬ 
tical science not predictive? One can use a very simple word 
for that* Aristotle was sure that chancs plays a vary great poser 
in human affairs* so that you can speak of proclivities* of like¬ 
lihoods and this kind of thing- and you must not forgot that a 
S55S probability is still only a probability* Therefore,* that 
dco3n®t make such a — because tha practical statesman* of course a 
has to allow for that one per cento Think aT a gensral ««. because 
this little improbable marsh through which the ensasy camct go 
essapt «=» they wcn 3 t do that — tlioy go there and win* And Dias® 
ilar tiling apply to political natters* But this word ebaneoj 
what does it mean?'- Aristotle was very wise in using that? I be¬ 
lieve* and he gave it a vary profound analysis of it in the sse» 
oaad book of his but lot us try to understand in cur con- 

Ecn^sensiaal way wHat clrnncc lisora in these tatters* Aristotle 


‘ indicates wiiat a wise policy is? and that is the proper order 
for an oligarchy which wants to remain and if it dose ‘that - it 
will not last* so to speak* But it is not a prediction*, VJhy? 
Political stupiditissj very groat political stupidities* where 
csss could be sure — wise men — tiiat they would lead to ruin* 
ocaa be cancelled by still greater stupidities of the ensmy. This 
| sisrplc consideration shows that you cannot predict. In other words 
I you cannot ever know tko degree of stupidity* I asm, if aH 
rsen were always wise there would ba* perhaps* sees possibility 
of prediction* but people arc not always wiss* You cannot know 
who will bo wicc at a given lacaa^ato I mean not only one indiv¬ 
idual; it may also bs a body of man* But* on the other hand 0 
an unwise policy which should lead to ruin ray lead to victory 
because of ths greater stmsidity of tiie Gn-3ry» That is one ex- 
aaiple of what is meant by chances the difficult task would be 
to link it up with the general analysis of chance which Aristotle 
gives in tlie Physics* which I can 5 t do now* Yes? 


a I°m still not clear on the point you rad® here* I thought 
that prediction in any EodoRCG fl particularly in social sci¬ 
ence* is always viewed as a statement of probabilities and 
not as a statement of absolute necessity* n 

9 — 


YcSr, but then the question crises: to wiiat extent are these 
predictions of value in grave .natters? And whether* therefore* 
the whole notion of prediction is not —* I within certain 

larsvts you have to mans — in a way we have to make predictions 
all the tnce* As you. know* whenever a man makes a decision to 
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gagged tlie suis3sr, 3s.y, in Michigan he makes & tacit prediction 
that mt will bs alive, if yoa call it that way. That is 5 of coarse, 
not a prediction proper, it is an implied hoys, rathar, So we 
albcys make anticipations about the future. II cw tbsss anticipa- 
be laare well founded. Isos well founded and so on and 
so css* For eassaplo, if sea,® ore makes holiday plans and based 
on the premiss by that thus lie will have won tho Irish Sweepstake, 
that in ratiier foolish to do, whereas if he assures lie' will have 
the sane poor salary he has now that is' each more sensible* Gran- 
ted that- but still that is not «— whenever we have — in all 
poilitical matters wuen it ccsans down to it a prediction which 
has a high degree of probability is not a prediction, properly 
speaking, I mean think of the issua now: what is Khrushchev gc» 
ing to do about the Genian question? There arc s cm© facts are 
kns&n, soie leaks with bin conversation with EeC-aulls etc, etc, 
and one can say — rooks — have expectations, but who con dans 
to cay I knew that. You see, and even if the — say, there are 
fifteen reasons in favor of Khrushchev® s behaving in spite cf 
certain speeches he nsda, and only one against it, you cannot 
he absolutely sure that this one nay not become terribly impor® 
taut in the iaterin — three days before the sui‘.ndt meetingo 


5 { WeH, first of all, I happen to bs in close o I 

think the basic prj&dea of what your saying is that when 
the situation is ambiguous, in a way, that people can 3 t can* 
trolo I agree with this, bat I also agree that when you 
talk about individuals like Khruslichev or cay, , , individu¬ 
al, tliis kind of predictive analysis is very United, but 
. Pd ^ust lilce to cake two points. In the first placs, it 
secias to ses since everybody 0 , , with eny sophisticaticnr, 

I think- that prediction — that no one makes that absolute 
prediction except if Lr 3 s a madman or a fool, it dosen^t 
seen to ne that this really answers the kind of «* 15 


Yes, but t-iat was the- point raised hsrs: tint Aristotle class 
not predict* that under thess aud tlu^ss conditions — no, that 
h& would even admit, Given these and these conditions oldgavchy 
typs ens would turn into oligarchy tiro 0 That lia would do Q So 
you — the question is really more addressed to Iir to Sncwios than 
to ms, lUiat dad you neon? libit did you expect from Aristotle 
by Ills lacking a priori knovficdgs? 


melXp ho went through tills rather long quality-quantity 
schema and I wa3 explaining that utility of the schema' was 
niosingr. I mean, insofar, as its predictive •**> ri 

Of c cur nr it 2 s not 0 The utility of the schema wldch Aris«* 
totls gives .horc, as well as of the one given in Book II ? is 
to guarantee «sfcansfciv*K»;T3. These ere the altsrmtives*' Thess 
und these are the possible cc;cbinatien3« That c s all he d 
The dsHboratlro faculty, proper, must bolesg sit bar to c.X3 




XrO scx3 in a. moniojac »« i;c dicrcr-ard 


Edisrchy -** and th 


*■» *r* 
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my extend to all matters and it soy extend only to acme natters 
and, furthermore, if there is to be a preparatory council, elec¬ 
tion — which, as you knew — everyone who'prepares an agenda has 
scue influence on tnc outcome of the deliberations — then tho 
election to this preliroindry council, however you call it, can 
be done l tj let or it can be done by raising the hands; rceaning, 
by lot anyone has a chance; by raising the hands he must be, in 
sene way or another, an oi&ctandiwg inan^ I mean, a nan who has 
tho confidence and the respect of his fellow citicans* You are 
dissatisfied? naturally, because I dLdn°t speak about that ary- 
iaars« Kr# Snowiss, can you give — 


”1 wasn 8 t referring to what you just — it i/as just the scheme 
of — he starts off this section by saying he 3 s going to 
associate certain types of regimes with certain types of 
social structure o You iuplijed we can use the tern social 
structure — 15 

Yea* all right* 

“Then he goes an and discusses quality and quantity distinc¬ 
tion, but tken, as I saicL, at the end of treating this* 
when you have a certain type of regime oligarchy —"only 
then call you know that you have a certain type of social 
structure from the criteria that he sets dcsii: quality and 
quantityc You can then know that a certain type of regime 
will issusit iron a certain type of social structure* n 


All righto Fnat decs this — I »asan, if I can- — I don&t 
understand you but I try* What docs -this rcean? You have a cer¬ 
tain social structure, cay, a preponderance of a certain type 
of wealthy people, such and such a distribution of the common 
people; you know, tills in ole tiling * Of course you cannot predict 
i&at reg&as there till bo* i;my may have a regime which doesn^t 
fit them because of old traditions which still linger on or bs^ 
cause of sens special inoptess, because of a great aversion to 
charge which nay have very good reasons when v.o considers all 
kinds of things* That is a point I wanted to take ups the dif® 
ference botwesn with liarnian concern with social, economic struc¬ 
ture and Aristot2je»s conceit* Per Aristotle tasSa is no ouch sin- 
pie relation as it appears to bs*. at least, in the ordinary.* . * 
lferuist view* That dcssn^t foI2.cs* A given society say have 
the wrong kind of regime and feu* seme reason that may last. Far 
example, there may bo great ericas of visa’s mid this kind of thing 
so that they cannot afford a charge* These things liaonoii* Mew 


let us turn to a coherent ti.icsussi.on and w® nay have a better 


occasion* \v's may «=» j. forgot vour rams 




may havo a better 


occasion t-o tru:o rp your con:,rant* Usll, 3 jou us begin at the b- 3 - 
ginning cs cur todays where Aristotle indicates 

tks Gur.jOsto 12what tae host regime and what the best 
lifct is .-.or incsu civics ana for vest human beings «« do veu havo that? 




«VJe have now to consider what is the best constitution and 
the beat way of life for the its^cr-ity of states and men#; 

In doing so vie shall not cables?' a standard of excellence • 
above the reach of ordinary non* or a standard of education 
requiring exceptional endc--jnerrts and e^*iprient a or the stan¬ 
dard of a constitution which attains aa. ideal height* Us 
shall only be concerned with the sort of life wiiieh most 
lien arc able to chare and the sort of constitution which 
it is possible for most states to 


Yes, well tills declaration of intention is not nsw 0 i\ris« 
table bad said that at the bogiining: that gust as ths gymnastic 
trailer may — will teach not only how the bast equipped non con 
became most outstanding champions ? but wiH also train the avcr« 
age mas in a kind of average l£L££l« r JL* *1G cams applies to the .pel® 
itieiaho Aristotla^ after having given a esaplebs survey of the 
other kinds of regimes — tlie various kinds of democracies,, oils 
garchies and so on — he turns bo tills other great question* 
lion let us read tho iusvidiate' eecniol 


ft Tlic * aristocracies 2 P so called^ of which t$e have ^usb been 
treating — si 


In ether wordSj tills is net tho ariDtosracy, strictly so 
called^' but certain Mads of regimes in which scSae importance 
is attached to merit as merit.* but also to irialth as wealths and 
tk£E3 are the so-called existcoracles« Yes? 


n © © o cither lieu at one c:-rbrerne* bverud the reach of most 





ersd separately and must ba treated as identical with it 0 
Ths issues we have ;ju:;b raised can all be decided in tho 
li^it of one body of itekiaratal principles? Xf we adopt 
as true ths statements mr-do in the /Piles «** ( 1 ) that a tru~ 
ly happy life is a life of gccdnscs loved in fresdea &*c$i 
djspedincrrcc 5 and ( 2 ) that goodness' consists in a mean —» 
it foilers that tlie osst way of lii'o is one which consists 
in a iticun* and a noun or c-ne icano. !.voc a.'.noble Dy every mneis.® 
viduatU Further* blic 001,10 criteria which dctersEins whsthar 
the citiscr:-bcdy have a good or bad ry of life must also . 
apply to the constitution; for a coiisrioutdcn is the way 
of life of a eitd^en^ad.Tv 1 


Yes: lot no step hero., That is vvr-c—arily uaaitsralo 
Tlio regime is sci&yzy cf life of the clip how mat doss this 
st* the last sont-onco* bice rrwr is the way of life 
-Vc rS€rsfci'o r . Lei: the city <mi«A It* rc-gbis can dc cress 
virtue and vf.co,. Wlrr? Uacimrs a lav 0:; Jffe. ;&ieh mss ns of 
course here a Linsnn vcv of life is either vfrtuwi* or vie'lrj 
or sexething in hstwscs*, and therefore the teytac can bo cifer 


of the ear- 


20 $ 


» 


virtuous and vicious* And what about — why can^t the polls bo 
virtuous or vicious? because the polis receives its character, 
ito noral chafactor* from the regime* The thought implied in 
this sentences the regine is the way of libs, of course turas 
up in various waya? although not in this sii.iple formula, at all 
tines* I have here a passage from Burke 3 s speech on coreiliafcdm 
tcLfch Americas n Ky hold of the colonies is a close affection wiiich 
gross from ccreion names, from kindred blood, from sindlsr priv- 
ileges end equal protection* These are ties which though light 
as air are as strong as links of ircn 0 Until you becone lost 
to all feeling of your true interest and your natural dignity 
freedom they can have from none but you a This is a eeramcGity 
of price of Dibich you have the monopoly 1 * and so on* These things 
— the privileged freedom — these tilings — ,J ycur letters of 


office, your instructions, ycur suspending clauses, your ilaviga- 
txen act, these -tilings do not make your government* Bead instru¬ 
ments, passive tools as they arc, it is the spirit of the English 
ecEssunion that gives all their life and efficacy to these instru¬ 
ments* It is the spirit of the English constitution wliich 5 infused 
tkrou^i the nighty moss, pervades, feeds, unites, 

every pert of the empire even d cvn to the minutest 
neater*” Vfnat Aristotle says has something to do with that* 

There ms a Orsck writer 1 prior to Aristotlet lacerates, crater, 
who said the regime is the soul of the city, which is only 
Aristotle could also have said that: that which animates a city, 
wiiich gives it direction, which establishes its specific end that 
it pursues* that is the regirso* but the difficulty — the real 
difficulty is before, as Hr. Snoaiss has very well rcalissd* 

Ths sought for ccnmonwealth new is not the boot regime;* V#b fcav® 
seentho best regime, the nest divine regime is kingship and then 
aristocracy, strictly so called' — tliat was sketched —" only sketched 
— towards tbs end of Book m. Sot us forgot about it, and Ar¬ 
istotle has given us soec reason why we should forgot about it* 

; SS 



in Ji i'- . it?, lie a fcaau the happy .iATe as the uufmpedG d life according 
to virtue ana. trot vurtua is in the middle, is moan— 11035 , then 
iu is necessary *<prvL. uho r.-.oan life, the middle life is the best. 
But tliat as immediately specified hors* Aristotle alters the 
t-hssis of the j^phiios ticcisivcjLy* Aristotle sneaks of such a naan- 
such a virtue, as everyone can achieve* Virtue in the strict 
spnso — tiiat — I no an- Aristotle makes tliio vary clear in the 
Efch 5 .cs — the noon — hoi 


fviUrov e_rort~r3 mid ccrilxw .10 -oho advoirho - \ 2 s of the s - Hifcrc r 'es , - r c;i 
must have a principle different from that of^h^ cSieiSiTaud 
that principle is a highs: 

he’s discussing re:; but' it iocs 
in which 5.1 
is a 


.**.-■* 

£*'•0 


« > • r ^‘ 

«• £ U 


5 1 “ ; \ s '-1 ^ -vv 
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: 71 'i *.*» ‘ny}«vi-| r>-** •%.■*-♦•■.'■ *■— -■* 

»»*** y*.w tOu^.vwv-y v..vw 


LUv; * ’‘f teej^cacnoic xor everyone to become virtucun- which 
ccnsica lcm.> of virtue which you can reasonably eKpscfc irsa 
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largo bodies of men* That — in other words it*s a deliberate 
deviation frcsa the highest* Tho whole argument of the P olitics 
is very cosollex end perhaps today* o assigsuent is particularly 
difficult &roa this point of vlest The argument of Aristotle 
goes frai the discussion of tJie most desirable regime in Book 
HI, via this Which us discus3 today the Kiddle class regime 
to a best polity described in Books VH and VUI, and we must 
gradually understand that movement© 


IIow the solution, then* vaiieh Aristotle suggests is the ruls 
of tiis middle class© Kiddle class is understood, to begin with, 
in an absolutely external, sense* That is Aristotle 3 s peculiar 
lean and ccbTioty: that he is not contemptuous of the obvious* 
Tiio nost obvious is the fact that in every society ycu have rich 
and poor people — he has said this more than once •—» and you 
also have psople in the middle and tha general notion of the moan 
is not entirely irrelevant hers* Just as we have seen on a high¬ 
er level of reflection that virtue is a wean there is perhaps 
some virtue isa mean — in the middle as such, even from an exter¬ 
nal point of vies© IIow hew decs he show — that is developed 
in the sequel. ( t: In all states* * « © R ) Ho, no, no, waits- Ue 
cannot read everything © Yfe must skip that, but here is the great 
step wa have to consider* Aristotle brings this up in connection 
with tiie question, a regime voich can be common to all cities 
and that regime is. the regins of the middle class© Does he not 
presuppose that thsra is a middle class in existence everywhor©? 
How forget ELcdsrn notions of bourgeoisie and trade and compares 
and industry* iust people, whurhavar their source of livelihood 
may bo: it can, of course, bs farming as wsll as eveiytliing else* 
Is it true that there is everywhere a middle class? At any rats 
that 8 s the gt'eat probO.<na because if there is not evsry-jhere a 
middle class or the isiddle class is so weak as to bo politically 
irrelevant, then ycu cannot have this most cor.mon regime every- 
whors, but iristotls still deesn^t talk nonsense© He says if 
there is to be a best regime which is possible in every city that 
can only bs if there is a sufficiently strong middle class there* 
The middle class — Aristotle makes this clear — .but it is in 
the middle — what is ths virtue of being in the middle? Aris® 
tools never talks abstracts that he speaks of means in all fieldso 
He thinks of the ms an with which ue are here concerned© People 
human beings sand^iiched in batwean the rich and the cccr© 

limited© They arc more limited by an 


Sandwiched in? that a 
outside social force than ths two others© Being hemmed ia they 
are more likely to listen to reason© He refers twice in this ° 
context that they era most in other words, 

they arc least likely to gat what.they want by fores, and there¬ 
fore they ars most likely to li to reason© More generally 


sooted, they are most apt for virtue, which doosn 8 t mean 


■hat 



I 
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the polls desires to consist of equaliia Co you have tint? 

• » 

' "A state aims at being, as far as it can be, a society conv- 
posed of equals and peers 5 and tlie middle class, more then 
any other, has this sort of composition* It follows tint 
a state which is based on tin middle class is bound to be 
the best constituted in respect of the elements of x/liich, 
on our view, a state is naturally composed*" 


Yes, let us stop here* llaw uliat does this mean? The polios 
in Itself is a society of equals and similars, Aristotle says© 

This is what the polls by nature tends to be* What does that 
moan? Kcw what — I mean, let us look at the facts before we 
toy to understand this seecjingly abstruse statement. What is 
a polls, fresn the most external descriptive point of view? A 
society consisting of free, male adults —» the addition of women 
through suffrage is only a secondary thing which Aristotle approved 
and didn°t think — a polls is a society of free, male adults* 

Yes, but what — a trade union is the asms thing* Hut they are 
free, male adulte who kelp ens another toward security all around, 
but mere than that* That would be mare lif ©5 toward ths good life* 
Coed life can be understood in a strict sense — an exacting seise 
and in a looser sense* Here Aristotle, of course, is think** 
lag only of ths lesser sense* This corporation of the fuse male 
adults is a kind of equality* There is no ^priori reason why 
there should be inequality among then bscanso"^H^“all arc sup* 
posed to do thsto But than ws are confronted with on obvious 
difficulty* Hot all citizens are, in fact, equal* You see here 
also, incidentally, xjhy Aristotle^s first definition of the polls 
or of the citizen was given in terras of democracy and why dsmcc® 
rqsy and oligarchy, two forms of ropublican governaent* * » .(in¬ 
audible due to airplane), hot all citizens are, in fact* equal* 
Thor© is grant inequality and, again, what is the greatest or 
gravest ineciuality which meets the unarmed eyct that of ths rich 



derstoed from this point of vix,> Th© city wants to bo a acci** 
cty of equals* It is, in fact, a society of uaequalSo How can 

A — - - ■* — -t- ^ ^ ______•__ A M • 1 m m * . a ^ ^ ... 



die class are as such equal among themselves. I naan, wa don°t 
have to use very fine instruments for that and you can* of course, 
say ths poor are equal among themselves and the rich ore — you 
can say that* But ths middle class mediates between the two radio* 
ally unequal and therefore radically opposed parts of the ccaniffl® 


Wo Tans it establishes 
which equalises tlie citv 


tile middle 


r 


class is a group of equals 
trolls rosy be absolutely 

Practically speaking* the raid® 


fnau is rzj= * iini.oT- *.t Jje 


wrong, but this is what he means „ 

die class has something in ecsKon with nsc ra.cni property; fear 
ci confIscnna.cn* 1:0 has seething in ccetoch with ths near ; they 

'■’“"Y fdniiiar *-?-th tne to c sih i lit y of want., seme* 


are noo 




»0 


; 


\ii_x 2 »72.th tnz p 002*0 That is the point — you 
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wanted to soy soasfcfaing before and X sdmp 3 y forgot to call on 
you* 

0 

"In tho polity, does the middle class have a monopoly of 

ams? I mean, I ask this question in term 3 of — ore there 

real limits on what the middle class can do* 1 * 

Yes, it all — Aristotle knows that® I mean* anticipating 
the later develqprients or rather answering tho question Z raised 
before, there is not ©vcxyrahare a middle class which can to help- 
fulo You may have a very posferful oligarchy and a very powerless 
dmcsi early Middle Ages® Khat can you have? Only an oligarchy® 
The knights, the cavalry —* in the Middle Ages, which Aristotle 
did not knew, and in the Greek Middle Ages, of tihich Aristctle 
knss? 0 Then you have a situation in which you have a very poser* 
ful donas and a couple of wealthy families -» relics of olden 
times or perhaps some wealthy merchants5 whatever they may be® 
There, the powerful deass — I mean, who is nstaricclly superior, 
who defends the city and so on and so on, and whose cclisciiva 
wealth by surpasses the wealth of these few people they 
will have a dsEiocracy and the utmost that can be espected- — that 
tb^ysdght, for reasons of mare u e^sdicscy 9 n ' refrain from confis¬ 
cating property because 1 they might say — because they all are 
themselves .seme property enssers — you know that oven the poor 
does cot moan paupers of coursso The psuipsrs had alleys 210 pol¬ 
itical — had nsver political importance — the paupers as pan® 
porSo £ven Mars s s proletariat is of course net — are not pau¬ 
pers® They are paupers r . perhaps ? in extreme states of u22sraploy- 
nento You knss2 Then they approach it and then t,hsy don s t tasa 
it lilca pauper3o So paupers — that is true to ssy — I maan, 
la the sad story and seme sad Gssssnbsry on- the ccsspasslcn cf 
tho human racep but paupers caws? played any political pfi 3 s ? and 
' so that a poor — say csall formers® for jasssplc., and they havs 
a certain interest in laws of inherlt-anco —- you know® They may 
have confiscatory tasss which milk the richj sure- they would 
hav 3 no ob;] 3 ctic 2 B but usd-sr certain ccnditioyh it could be shown 
to than that if they milk the rich and they move out to snobker. 
city ««* flight of capital —» tfast this will do them sms harm 
and so they evsn nsy raxrain iron® ® «, . This is a democracy, 
nsvsrfehalsoso There it weald fca —=» in both cacss it would bs 
V impossibly® So the best rcgjjxs which is SLest cevenly possible 
is not universally possible® That must bs clear 0 Was ■Jails an 
answer to your question? Good® Tes? 


*Hy question stems frem a concern with whether Aristotle 
sufficiently established whether the — whether pass? will 
bs less likely to corrupt tha sidcle da*~s then it world 
is any ether of the dcssas* For snsspls® 1 can tairk of 
historical instances whore the middle clans has she cm itself 
quite v r ii.2i.ng — a dcvsl^piag aidd Is class quite willing 
to hong cs to peror and has shs:z a itself hicrirczc; 


an 






ly years of srszch history, for e:."~z 


Yifasa? 





"Wells take the July Monarchy and toward tie end of the July 
Monarchgro" 

% 

Yes, but I nust disappoint you because tlie July Monarchy 
nas in fact — and tiut was the objection to that by thoughtful 
nen like Toaqaevills — was the rule of the rich© It was ~ I 
uean* they replaced —* you can say the bourgeoisie provided you 
say the rich bourgeoisie* Hint was the rule of the rich? the 
bankers played a decisive rcla and the more moderate people like 
Tocqueville were, for this reason, in opposition to this bour^ois 
king Louis Hiillippeo They tried to get, you can say, seme snore 
middle class rule in *1(8 but tiiat became impossible because tlio 
poor 5 the proletariat, cone in and created great cmpUcutions 
uliioh flroightencd the French peasants for their property and so 
for their protection they turned to Wapoleon HI and there was 
no middle class rule then either© The Third Republic could per® 
haps be called taat uay 0 You know? Established after 1870, and 
this was relatively stable* I mean, you cannot define the ata* 
bility of a regime in terns of the stability of the given acfcuinR 
istration© I laeun, it is surely a defect, this constant turning 
out of ministers, but France was an amazingly stable country ne® 
verthelosSo You knew? And the French constitution was destroyed 
as you know, by Hitler 8 3 — 


"It sceaa to me in these years that France was stable, but 
also you con call it the stability of stagnancy 0 “ 

Pardon? (Inaudible renarks freu students) 0 But one point* 
regarding the problem of stagnancy — you see, what dees stagnan¬ 
cy mean? What does it mean? Lifelessness, deaths — that is, 
of course, bad but if it ©scans no great social change that ia 
not necessarily a defect© From Aristotle *s point of view it was 
not a defect at all for one deeper reason which is ore of the 
great differences between our orientation and Aristotle u s« V/e 
are much mare sanguine than earlier men were© Wo Iiavc much great¬ 
er hope fren change© Soasfecw the old belief that change is likely 
to be change for the better, l 0 e 0 progress, still lingers on© 
Aristotle had the view that change is more likely to be change 
tlie wo rue than chango fer the. cettero You remember the dis¬ 
cussion in Bock Us you nay get a better law but you also destroy 
a certain habituation and therefore you endanger the habits© 

So stagnancy as you call it — that simply uouldn°t exist© I 
mean, death of civic spirit; but that cannot be called — that 
is corruption; that 8 s not stagnancy© Stability was regarded as 
the moot iapartant consideration© Yes? 


"In connection with Mr© iiartholoneu“s point, it seems to 
no that if Aristotle*s arguing that the middle class forms 
tlie most virtuous anu al3o the most stable — stabilising 
— then one would havs ? it seems to ns y to about t,h^ r\ 
proposition in tne iigat of many historical examples,, as 


\ 


you®ve been doing* Gut it gems, to r.te that there are plen¬ 
ty of historical examples yheire the middle close support 
of a regime is neither stabilizing nor is it virtuous 0 
Perhap3 tiiio example* that you gave would not — * 

Yes, will you give an example so that 1 can sec what you 
are driving at® 


•How about the liazi party? Hero wu have, it seens to we* 
a preponderance of petty bourgeois —. of course we iiave to 
qualify what wo nean by tliis a great deal — but I think 
that the elite in this case was like the elites in ninny of 
the sort of indigenous revolutions going on ncw 0 That is s 
it was a niddle class novement and it was a nationalist nove- 
:acnfeo n 

In the first — wello I nean if one leaves it at middle class 
one would lurwe to say a riddle class in the process of complete 
disintcgratitsi*> a dispossessed riddle class* and that these people 
can bee a re vicious applies,*) of course^ to all* I ntan s not'only 
do I think of the effect of the ii illation? but I believe if one 
locks norc closely at -the famous overt happenings — will eh were 
the classes who supported Hitler most pbreriully in the —* built 
him up — you know* later on everyone was caught*, I Esan? in 
other words,, if you look at the election records which I caly 
rensnber dimly but the I believe I remember 

wall enough® There was surely substantial support from the rich 
— beginning days — there was the first class of pecpla who be¬ 
came very powerful^ were the Protestant peasants of northern Ger¬ 
many® That is generally not — I tuean^ tlie vague word petty bour¬ 
geois docsn # t moan tiiato They were partly VL-ry wealthy extreme¬ 
ly wealthy land cwnsrs in ih, Northwestern part of Germany® There 
woe where the terror began in Cternany 0 Thee there va.3 a consid¬ 
erable — yes? surely the whit© collar workers played a consid¬ 
erable roXc® You know* popple who — you can* if you want to 
use that — you can soy people who wanted absolutely to distinguish 
theusclves fron tiie manual workers** You kncWj. as it were, tie 
noo^caavisaicESjd officers of industry and centre© who tried to 
act the part of officers. You can put it this way* Yes* but 
that d±dn°t exist here for Aristortlfio 


"Ho I meant that this sort of movement* this kind of nation¬ 
alist noveoient, which is a middle clas3 nationalist movement 
is very c explicated — n 


Very — that 8 s the word, 


n — and I !, n saying tills as I re-state Aristotle 6 s proposi¬ 
tion® l-n saying that Aristotle failed to make an important 
qualification of this propositionj that. ia s that tola stabile 
i-zirv' effects j 0 o of the middle class only holds v- pd ,r* con^ 
ditions cr a fairly stable ae enemy or an expanding cconc^yo 
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If you liave a contracting econany it seens then tlic i;dddl» • 
cl&ss doesn't act in this stabilizing and virtuous way 0 " 


I fully agree with you, but 1 would say we cannot leave it 
at this renark and there will be other criticisms of individual 
statements of Aristotle wiiioh ve are bound to make vita equal 
justice* We lave to push these individual criticisms back to 
the principle and the principle can be stated very simply as fol<=> 
lows: Aristotle did not know nodem soclety 9 this society wiiich 
is soneti ies — wiicrc ouch words as nationalism, capitalisa, as 
ideology, you know? It 3imply UoesnH exist in Aristotle 8 a hor« 
izon and the great task viidcii wa would have in order truly to 
appropriate tf*u sound tilings in Aristotle would be to analyze 
these nodarn phonemsna which we take for granted to understand 
their inner genesis* You know uiiat I mean? I will describe it 
— I think «- well, remember such things as Dane's analysis of 
Das Kapita lo Wlial does tx do? lie uoesn't begin with the kapital 
in the way“the Wall direct Journal uould speak about these"mat.® 
terSo he goes jacK to tiie orij^nSo The origin ±3 something, 
os lie puts it, like corrxioditiss and then lie says yes, but what 
i >3 a caaaodity 0 a commodity is not the teginning 0 The beginning 
is things wt need for our warmth — true or fancied — it uocsn“t 
Liake ciy difference 0 Yes, but when he tries to develop that —■ 
how out of cur primary needs, without any distinction between 
true and fancied, exchange e: serges — because you got cas;tiling 
which I don 3 t have ami vice versa? we exclxange it — and out of 
that,uoneyo Tucrc is Aristotle, as he himself admits c Low «• 

Do, in other words, then the question arises — yes, but modem 
capital is not simply noray^ After all, in the older societies 
cai^xrce v/us rather inarglnai, *Ase chief economic activity being 
agriculture o Yes, but this enormous c triplication and with inf inc¬ 
ite consequences which affect us ©very day w» cannot understand 
if we do not begin frai scratch* Scratch is not pre«4iistcnc 
nan of wha .1 we know infinitely little between everyone * Scratch 
is the only coherent attempt made to give a detailed analysis 
of a pre-ciodem, pre-capitalist society and that was dons by Ar« 
istotlQo I mean, Plato gave this analysis in his ways, which means 
it's not very easily aceossibl® because then you have to study 
a Platonic dialogue and where most of the things are not settled© 
Aristotle 8 s book is infinitely straightforward compared with Plato, 
at any rats* And here va have that* So what I ,f m driving at Is 
this: the Greek ciTy—stata — you have heard this express ion «» 
tliat ±3 so unintelligible 0 When we look at Aristotle himself 


he dianH say hc»s analyzing the Greek city-state? he is analyz¬ 
ing the city and the city is for hiu tho natural association of 
non on the- highest level, the natural association sufficient far a 
truly human Ufa — necessary and sufficient for a truly h>m«n 
lifCe And this society is iiaracterized by the fact, it io natural, 
because it corresponds to nen*s natural capacities* I gav» this 
cxaaplcs a society in vuiich, there must bo a considerable accunt 


of acquaintance 9 personal acquaintance, among the rxmberso which 
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states definite limits; you cannot know Billions* You can kn«r # 
directly or through others^ thousands; a few thousand*. Also that 
it is really taken in in one viewj t.iere*s a beautiful which I 
cannot better translate by thiB lonjj English treuuilation — 

— world cm well be taken in in one view*, 

Wc will cciae across that in the seventh booko You don B t «® I 
ncan * wliich was a village ca-giarcu to Ciiicugo was* 

for Aristotle* unbearably bl*; because* as Aristotle put it* vi#n 
tlic enemies were in in one part* the other part dion*t» 

knew anything of ito VSiat of connection and coherence O D <1 ui£ 
modern nan has succeeded to un nmaal ng degree where you find can** 
pensations for that* After all* we ace our presidential candi» 
dateso 1/vcryonc can sec them on the TV* but the question is* 
is tills tlic- aoix- thing as when you have — everyone* 00 to spooky 
has gone to school with rhecu I exagxjerate a bit* It makes a 
great difference* Tha things which people say about Vice Presi¬ 
dent I,'iron — you knew* ece* people think very highly of ki% 
sone think less id-ghly of hia — are ultimately matters of guess 
far people like ourselves. The facts which we knew are not con?* 
elusive * If we would knew him intimately we could say which of 
these interpretations is true* as would be of sate importance* 
perhaps* for our voting* Hit giving another example 9 the prc : o~ 

1m of the Lietrcpolitan area —- you knew th±3 great problem «* 
where large aggregates as large aggregates — they are too big* 
Something aaa to bu done about it* but it is surely a social ill 
of tits greatest order* an indirect indie -ilif' that Aristotle did 
not talk nonsense whan he spoke of sizo 0 


(Change of topa}„ 


• * o *society cannot be taken in in oca view and therefore they 
turn* for example* to stall socle ties «■*» face to face groupings 
and what have ycu a That teens to e© the hopaless beginning be® 
cause theas face to face societies are already molded- — they 
are already what they are —» by the political society* by the 
regine within which they take place* The natural model I would 
still make «• or to be more cautious — the most convenient node! 
at our disposal is Aristotle 3 3 analysis of society* Such «— for 
cxsKola* the distinction between 3tate and society remains a tere 
datum which ue take for granted and tiion we may give beautiful 
definitions on Hie basis of all these assumptions* If we do not 
go back to that simpler situation which antedates the split P the 
distinction of state and society again* I have tried to give 
a sketch of that */han I spoke of the difference between Locke 


and Aristotle cn a former occasion* That “a tha only reason why 
I 3 ia so interested in that* I would like to ’understand and I think 
as social scientists it is cur duty to try to understand.-, Aria- 
totle truly starts Tree scratch* That he is a genius of the first 
ordsr and does not write for the me anna si capacities who* in ad¬ 
dition,, would like to road as they run, is unfortunate <, but on 
the other hand,, it^s also fortunate because he compels us to think* 


1 
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And in Aristotle one con say all relevant fundamental consider® 
art ions arc- in« I Mentioned on a ftiriser occasion —> and tncre 
nay be future occasions the great problem — well* modem so¬ 
ciety as ue know it is unthinkable without technolojjy in a very 
eapbatic sense and tlie fact tint you say tiisre was also soroc tech¬ 
nology of primitive people doesn 8 t lie Ip you any to understand 
this kind of techi\alo;jy 0 -kit this technology — what that, is 
is very lurd to say — very hard to say wnat ve iican by that wordo 
It is of some nelp to realise tiat wliat we understand by technol¬ 
ogy is not possible without science,, We. know tliat not all tech¬ 
nology is based on science© Iluny inventions are nude by non-sci- 
cnfcists* but on trie other hand many inventions would be absolutely 
impossible v/ithout science,, bo that requires science c Science 
has hem u social importance utiich it did not have at all in far® 


ner tines© Kven such a master of science as Aristotle did not 
believe tliat it is possible or desirable tint science should liave 
such a significance o Aristotle way have bem wrongs surely he 
cay have been wrong but by understanding the reasons why he took 
this stand* uty he made these reworks for example: slow change 
of laws and west slow change in tie arts and all this kind of 
thing* we becoue* perhaps* better analysts of our problem,? 1 
wean* I a n sure that real thought about that would shed ocuc light 
- imodihte3y cm the problem of higher education* for example* which 
In* to a large extent* on education in science* and what its lim¬ 
itations are* Connected with that* the last point I would like 
to make is this© There are no ideologies here® When Aristotle 
presents a position of the rich and the poor there is no — I 
□eon tiiat is one of the cacsaonest errors cf interpretaticaio There 
is no ideology© The rich say — are surni^htforvar d 5 they say 
directly what they tfciriko This is an erroneous thought* accord® 
ing to Ariatnt^sa They say the wealthy contribute much more to 
political society than tit- poors therefore* t hey ought to have 
to say nudi sore and they give sane other reasons? a wealthy nan 
is less likely to embezzle than a debtor and this kind of thing 
— nrtrai^itforward political arguments* They don 8 t naan more than 


they say and no amount of psyt&osnaly 3 ia or social analysis* what 
hove you* can add caything of relevance to that© There i 3 no 
doctrine of the whole* of the historical process — nothing of 
this© I would venture to say this — and I would also -- let 
ne limit cyoelf to this points X think that these ideologies, 
as we call it -»=* call them — I neon as we have them today *= 
are modifications of what the Krlightemsnt meant© In the groat 
F.n .11 ghtaEaacnt of the 17 th and l&th century people thought that 
spreading the philosophic truth about man and society is the most 
P important thing for i mprovi ng ocdety 0 That out of this grew the 
I habit of relying on such general theories for justifying or ra® 

\ ‘tionalising political ecfeicc3 0 t/hsrhher that may hav® still fur® 
\ther pre-history :ba the religious tradition of the West «*» that ,J s 
a. long and difficult question ^ but cartainly in Ariototl© that 
doesn't eidst© Aristotle ±3 sure that the true undarstmling 
of society is linked up with the truss understanding of the tJholc 0 
That is the truth cf the statement which iir„ at too ba« 


fiiraigg? that 


•chare is scats connection* to put it mildly* between 
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Aristotle 9 c Poli ties and h±3 Phycica and I biophysics * eurc3yo 
Iktb the tiffior5?t2jcHX errors ~ cay Vlato ® s * say Parmenides 0 9* Her—• 

juxi so — tlioy do not include a different political or- 
iettbationo Tea icnov;? Just as a difference — take today — be¬ 
tween two nuclear physicists way be* politically* utterly irrel¬ 
evant of course 9 and the saase is true of tie difference between 
philosophers*. That — we rauofc really liberate ourselves frow this 
notdono The attempt is frequently made, especially by Ilarsists 
and crypto^lorrists but also by others y to find a kind of corre¬ 
lation* say betwcon Plato 8 a and Aristotle fl s political philosophy 
a pd metaphysics and a supposed political philosophy^ soy cf 
Heraclitus or Thales maybe* to his metaphysics* That is a mere 
postulation without any sliced of evidence„ In other words the 
concept of ideology «=. all thest. concepts winch have grown out 
naturally — I mean* i o 0 o without any ualice or forethought — 
out of the Escdem develcpasaat —» such concepts as ideologies and 
so — i met be reconsidered* They become catch-alls wliich are 
no longer helpful for analysiSo It “a* of coureo* infinitely more 
convenient to use them u±thcsat thinking and all that but we are 
nob tempted to do so* Tlicre are certain concepts in which it does 
not make sueh a great difference* I also would adult that; I 3 n 
not a fanatic.! but still to the extent to which we here in such 
a class are concerned with the theoretical problsas we have to 
pay attent3.cn to that* . Let ns state it generall yo All typically 
modern concepts are derivative TrecPSie classical concepts and 
one cannot understand these modern concepts without having order- 
stood those concepts out of which these modem, concepts were do- 
velppedo Tbs3rsfcre f especially Aristotle* not' because I have 
any family connections with Arlstctl© but because Aristotle is 
simply the most explicit and meticulous analyst of those things 
whom we havo® Yes'? 


“V/ell* I can u t really answer everything you said* but I really 
think your position Is closer to the modem view than ycu 
Lii^it think in many ways* I *yy s ^ t-kidethe modem view singly 
reject® everything the classical people have said — tt 

I knew* but this., you see — I know thato But you must not 
forget — 1 mesa,., really* l«a a friend of peace and not of war 
but I must say that this sensible attitude which is humanly so 
like a h la is theoretically dangerous because these tough guys who 
say that- 1 s just bunk compel ua to taka this possibility serious¬ 
ly o The others* in thair niconeaa and decentness. busy tho prob* 
lea, We praise them, for thair peaceableness^ wo must blsma than 
for their burial* 


"Well* 1 just wanted to say one more thing and that was that 
it seen3 to me that, in really analysing tho classical notions 
of poetical things ana political feundatiens this la a use¬ 


ful way ci bc^naing ~.~d I think in order to uadorstand our 


modern concepts* x.hla is usaiUl in the way that you pat it 


bub it 


to 1 


JO 


ii you ixp£r& aegon coursa ca 


first try ycu s-i±d ih*t what you rare doing was «— 1 den^t. 
knew in,:? yuu put it out that Aristotle „ in a sense v can re® 
pl5.ee rjodem social science 0 The study of Aristotle t . * o o 
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And today* now, it seeas to no* you modify this view to say 
something a little bit different o'* 

*. 

Very ^ood 0 l3 this not necessary? Have you evur taught? 

Have you ever done any teaching? I mean* in a college or grade 
Hate school* 

"lk> — * 

Yes* but perhaps that —■ 1 don D t knew how it is if you teach 
the three R*s — that nay be — but —» 

"Yes* I con sec what you neons this is a useful pedagogic 
device^ 

Yes* more than that* You see* I uould put it this %r«C<> 

Bot only do in grade school chew the gum so they d©n a t 

listeno You know* they do' much mart than thato This sweeping 
nnrf unqualified statement nust be qualified*, but it would be in** 
defensible and would be mere rhetoric if it were not tru*s 0 how 
I will try to show you by —- now let me put it this my 0 I for® 

* get the exact wording* but let me assume 1 said that Aristotle 
provides us with the framework for understanding social m&tterSo 
I repeat tlast* That is the fraijewcsrk and here is an entirely 
different framework — that fl s the typical s«,s 0 framework *— so® 
dal science*, X mean* X know that there are various sub^divla® 
but they have somethingo a « in commceio lion* what X say 
is this — and the true representatives of that say that 11 s bsafeo 
Ecu* what ia tiie difference which I say sea? Indeed, I still 
believe that^s bad ■— ia roally bad* inadequate -*> but it grap® 
pies with soseihlsg with which Aristotle did not grapple 0 « „ 
and that is modern society & Now modem society rests on certain 
fusidaaental coc.ccpt3 c Allow me to put iv in this crude way <=« 
certain fundamental premises* cad they are here (writing on black® 
board) „ I don‘<t know whether you are helped fey that pictorial 
representation? I. £&<, » » « How what I say is thies this* here* 
which Aristotle did not kni-w can only be understood as & radical 
nodificatissa of the Aristotelian* So tbs fundamental framework 
Is the Aristotelian fraaework. That is what I honestly think 
and what I* how shall I cay 9 vagualy said at the beginning,, That 
is really what I. did and I think -~= now <=- I give you one example 
isos** which is not probably not good enough* but I have to speak 
of that because us have certain thaa limitations and we have to 
think of thsar. liou in thin section* which is very important and 
vary dif fic u l t Aristotle devotes the last part of it to =— 
it c s always a question of :.lie variety of politics* but ao a whole* 
and therefore bo wants also to find out* naturally* being a po¬ 
litical scientist* the specific political institutions character® 
is tie of each cf ths various reglass and that he does in an &i* 
most mathematical way 0 Tire teo-t is in vary bad shape and that 
creates -® in this particular section *— and that creates groat 



difficulties and lias.created then .lot sons senturisso Hew what 
is the min point which Aristotle makes? He says there are three 
elements wliish vc must presuppose in every political society uxsd 
this is the deliberative element, the magistrates^ and the judi® 
crLaryo Does this remind you of some tiling? 

“Thu modern breakdown of government into judicial, executive 

and legislative®" 

So, in otijsr words, this la the point which still survives* 

We still seen to be compelled to make tills distinction;, but If 
we want to understand our distinction because even if sccieone 
questions it today , you know, and says that “a all stillo o „ old 
stuff, it is bound to «» the substitute for it can only be under® 
stood as being the substitute for that* The least you' J d have to 
do would be to go bads, say, to the text of the American Consti® 
tution for example, but that is older® That“s Aristotle 0 Therts- 
fare ire have to raise tlie question, wliat is the difference between 
Aristotle a s teaching on this subject ~~ br±2f3y, the tr±«part±*» 
tian -® and the uedern tearliinrro How would you proceed, by tte 
way, technically In the aispleat way to clarify tbat„ I mean, 
Aristotle you know* Vie have scan — the end of Sock 3V —» that 3 s 
easy 0 But u&at about the modern view? What would you do? 

/ 

"Begin with Montesquieu?" 

That is already very high* I Mxjold. begin with the text of 
the United States Constitution* All right? but then I go back 
to the Federalist Paper s and then the Fe deralist Paper s tell me 
to read kontesqui.euo don’t have to Ea\”o any ci* jny 

owns as simple as that,, Good* Mow — and Montesquieu gave this 
description in a famous chapter 9 being a descrip'fcicn of what? 

Of the English constitution® This is the famous chapter six of 
Book XI of The Mn'V-'lt of This, in its turn* is .modelled, 

and that is iuroaSy - a part of scholarship -» that one know3 that 
— but on a very widespread scholarship — on an ancient p/.eca 
which, in & way, is closer to Montesquieu and btocn to the Federalist 
Papers then. 1.3 Aristotls and this is the historian,, Gret-k hiA&orian 
oTTxSSo, in'particular* Polybius who devoted his sixth book to 
a description of the constitution of Rxssa* That is a tort which 
you could read easily ■» four hours —> eassning that you have to 
read quite a few capers of tha Federalist ?aoers 0 That is all 
you need to understand, bat you nave to rssh. xnea„ New 1st ua 
sec — go stop by step Q V/hat is the moat striking difference 
between ths Aristotelian teaching and the teaching embodied in 
the United Scat 33 Constitution? You have the three elements® 

That is import-anto They arc praserved, but they are modified® 

How are they modified? 

"The Aristotelian is the magistrate — * 

Ycc, the nagista'atSB, Hie ruling officers 0 
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"Well, again* it 11 a difficult to tell exactly what — if this* 

means the executive — ” 

# 

T’nat is good® That is very good, what you 3ay® That 8 3 the 
What do you t h i n k? 

wpjio difference winch I noted — which struck ne anyway —■ 

was tliat it sealed in Aristotle tint, both the deliberative 

and tire Magistrate branch could initiate or lad something 

to say about logi‘!nti 0 n o n 

Who has to say something about legislation? 

"Both the magistrates and the deliberatorSo* 

0 n 3 jr — well^ the magistrates only in a secondary way® let 
ne begin at the — the most simple beginning would bo tliiSo Iic&Jp 
Hxst point* Aristotle makes one additional point uhich is ii.$>Qr® 
tanto You have three elcrrentSo Which is the most important fraa 
Aristotle 9 the highest $ the most authoritative from Aristotle 8 s 
paint of viewo Ih* 0 Snow±35? 

“Tlie deliberative o” 

the deliberativeo What is the equivalent of tiie deliberative? 


"Well* our Supreme Court®” 

Ho* I mean, let us forget about all cosaplicationso ittiat 
is the authoritative part according to tlie United States Oonsti® 
tntion 0 


"The people o” 

Yes* no that is Imre but —* 
" — or the 3c gislatarso” 


r~ Tlie legislative! the first thing you have to know is the 
y substitution of legislative for deliberativuo Great stsp s . be® 
cause deliberative includes such things* of course 9 also as war 
and peace which in this country happen to be also delegated to 
the legislative although the legislative has, as such* nothing 
to do with war and peace 0 That®o a matter of individual measures* 
should oat. declare war to Japan after Pearl Harbor® That 8 s not 
a legal question? it 8 s u great political question,, I read to 
you a passage freu a man who i3 quite famous and has saw thing 
to do with the Picric an Constitution called John Locks c Paragraph 
three* i 0 Co right at the beginning of the Second Treatise Of Civil 
Goveriraent® "political pav;er* 


then, 


•n. ** 


I talce to oz a rigui 01 lateing 

i/OC—.0 

ies poetical power \&th lugia^tivo pouaro VJSy ho coos tiut 


'Sffiia k itiS "ponruT1>ics or dc;o;ti; n End so on and so Gilo 


is a long question, but tliat would surely be — Aristotle never 
| does that, nor does Hobbes do that® Locke does it* IIou once 
'- we understand that I believe we cun understand also the other 
change fron the magistracies to executive 0 Ifliat docs the exoc- 
utive execute? The laws* So whereas magistracy, viiilc it is 
also, dependent on laws*, must not- have this emphasis on tlis exe¬ 
cution or laws and that this is a difference you can see from 
this simple cxanolOo t/hen General Eisenhower invaded tie European 
continent in IVliIt he obeyed an order of tue Cou iander in Csiiaf 9 
the President of the United States y and he acted on tnc basis 
of a 1 uu ec^ocwering to do so« Ltuh somehow <— then General Elsen¬ 
hower^ ccrapand to General Patton and the other one — that aren 8 t 
legal neasurea 0 They — I ncan, I don fl t say they arc illegal 
but tiicy oren*t measures of 1aw 0 You see; I mean, while it is 
within tlie framework of the law it cannot reasonably be understood 
as on execution of law os you could understand an arrest of a 
speeding driver as, obviously, an execution of law® I do not 
.now go into tiro question^ uiiich. position is broadar — more com¬ 
prehensive — or narrowero X oaraly try to show hour one must, go 
about establishing these differences in principle* 


How let we turn to Poiybiug,-> Pdyfcd.ua has nothing to do 
with that, but Polybius also described a nixed regime and he docs 
this at much greater detail than Aristotle does anything and a 
mixed regime, ± o c 0 one in which tlie re is a monarchic,, or quasi® 
ncttarchic, an aristocratic and a papular elemsnto The Monarchic 
element in Ease — or in England? king — net, in Home —- the Con¬ 
suls; the aristocratic ulemenfc,, the Senate; and the popular as¬ 
semblies are the popular element 0 The same is done by Montesquieus 
the King, toe Courts and tie CctmsoaSj, but what 8 s the difference? 
Ilontcsuuieti combines the Aristotelian distinction between the 





* a dial 
you hr 
three 


utive 


__ , ? ad.ialary 0 In Aristotle you have 

dxstiiioticn cX pewars; no separation of powarflo In Polybius 
u have a separation oi the sura total of ucrjcr into more" cr less 
ree equal psu-t-s without a prinaaalSo In Konfceaquieu:, you have 


Mixed rt$i>KC 

of~ pWC/5 <9*tU a /p^t* 
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a separation dnio thess throe Aristotelian powsrs because tbs: 
is a principle involved* Most what is that principle? 0 nco again 
simple: sizsss the v/holo ttgag is stated for political purposes • 
with Guffidosit clarity in Books XI and XH of Tlia Spirit of Lena 
still the tiring is to do tha3c taro bock3 — to read those two 
books, I fosliava that won 3 t toko raors than half an hour for a 
general fasOiority* Vihafc is the key point? The security of 
idle indivicfedl* The security of the individual ejects if the 
l£^i£iatS 2?3 iia j*adge ? and the executor are different individa* 
aloy different legal person?* The legislates? iaay do his tiorsti 
I Esasg, ha assy have a very iniquitcus Xsw. But the executive 
has to have Isis own in other wards*. ha obeys a Issij hs does 
not necessarily add an anjtea ja of his mm to. tho wickedness of 
the legislsfe®?* The scab applies to the judge. The division 
of power is the only guarantee for ths EacarLty of the individual© 
How in Polyirfns — Polybius thought of fro edsa in general© Sure- 
ly there wosld be no repression but the precise notion of scaur® 
ity of the iasdividnaXls net the overriding concern of Polybius* 
as little as it is the overriding concern of Aristotlo. Thsrs« 
fero* Mcnts^nicu 3 s discussion of tlie division of powers — sep* 
oration of posers is listed up with the discusaS-on* especially* 
cf penal leer bacause a pens! les -7 affects the security of the in»_ 
dividual to the oivaent to which he is rasnsc&d by 13as ggysr-g?^nt 
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to tho highest degree* So -the key point would then be tljc ssc^ 
unity of the .±rdividuul as the overriding corccsm* Then we take 
cno further The rr 5 sosjy cf the security of the individual 

«** this has found a very precise eiisrcssion in modem tinas* with 
which you srs all ftzinliar- and that ii the rights..of iesi i r the 
natural righto of each* It is « I accraa* liGetascuieu, is an ®x* 

irhsr® 

y give you 023 Indies* 
td.cn which ±3 ssaising but also iastniabira© Bo says mat Sir 
WdHiaia Fatty — yen know., in a way the ‘ founder of political eccsz? 
®»y «“? had floured Kit the value • of a human being. Being an cccn« 
ctilct overyfeing has 0. v ^ Jf-*- j - v * t"» van we too mst have a value© 
lIcritOEQuisii has no cojscticn. to that* except this: has/ did he 
figure oub'tos value of a feafiaa being? Hs looked at vhmt a hosaa 
being was feasting at the slave market. in Algiers® To which lion-, 
ts'squisu^ feat wdcs French uaijisfcratsy replies: that may be the 
value 'of' an Englishman* There ore countries in which a hnsazi 
baing has a siucfe smaller value c . I21 some countries tho value of 
a husan being is even cpprcachit>g ssro© And in seine countries 
it nay be less than asrc$ he 3 3 tiiifik&Jg of vary ovsrpopizlatsd •. 
countries wbc iiavs oudcnic fsrdusu How then of course" you can 

fchs issuo sf the rights of man* Vihat 
is tlie val£3 of bh-3 right of 1113 if life has no value? In other 
words,.* he stun that tha natural right clcetrir-?* as usss22y stated* 
is open, to aaH kinds cf grant difficulties But stilly nevsrehs^ 
less*! tha ssissral ri.-'ht rrlreiujcc ara the- tasigafos net the 
cxcsrnalft but r bc.dxning of bde whole arguix-ut© £0 wc 
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fcavo then that® Then we -icwld kuve to go into the question* i&at 



And _ __ _ 

rate claim of an indiyiciiaX^ not a las** not a duty* That is really 
a concept^Jhich is' hardly cider than Hobbes and clearly developed 
yith awareness of the consequences only by UobbeSo Yes* ’ait there 
is onother* notaoir and that was the natural law or natural right 
in the sense in which the Greeks understood it® Surely* wo have 
to understand that first in order to see what such people like 
Hobbes and Lccko did to it® You cannot understand Hobbes or Locke 
if you do not know —• in the case of Locks* every child knows 
that* I think* although not all scholars — that he quotes Hooker® 
Xou know? Richard lie deers but he also modifies him. without ssipka- 
aiaing this fact poroicA&srly* and therefore you have to under¬ 
stand Hocker* to read Kocker* to ess v&at* precisely* Locks is 
trying to slip in® And* generally speaking — that is only one 
eassqpls frcaa many that the basic modem concepts — I rsseu* by 
basic I e lean net those which wore basic in the seventeenth" cen¬ 
tury but even those which sre basic ece? — cannot fcs articulated* 
properly urfsrstccd. unless we go.back to the point where a &i« " 
rset analysis of poUtisal phenomena. with full clarity about Khat 
case was doisg was dors* end -what- means* ’ for practical purposes* 
always Aristotle* Xos? 

tt I®d just like to add one fcobnots® • ® * it seesis to sis 

that in certain of the latest modern thought* at least in 

one school* there 3 s been a kind of return to Aristotle* * * ® n 

IIo* I know of — I scan I'may not know what you say* bub 
I have observed that change® 


«Yes® It soc-ins to t.u for OdSainplc* in a bo(^i 

is not here in the library’ yot* but has just boon published* 
a book on the politics of developing areas, -» in the intro-" 
duct ion to this the son* in analysing various kinds of po¬ 
litical systems* produces ssaathiag t»at 0 s vsry close -bo 



tho rals-anfercing and the rals^adjudioating, which «- in 
a way raturuinv to Aristotle 0 s view of making the func¬ 
tions and powers dicolnct tut act separata® Ho ssys that 
even tbs America* O&rstitutlon — the idea of separateness • 
is ilLsicry to sens eaten* — so in this sense it tesois to 
tie that he*s ?7£tu;:ivin? to a more classic kind cf action which 
is j ii-'e Ariel c&o-Q t! s and nc& like Pclybiufj® or licnies— 

quieu-s or J.c.cko£cAi 


Yes ? bat that is v believe you and 1 knew similar things 
but they are not quite the s-ua as wbuh I mc<rut* l&at 1 ;.uuut' 

was — - c -- d cs atfch a perfect rejeqtics cf the iris® 

tbhclian zzzzznr-r,,, if ± r.z-r ; 


1 ““.*V»*>V.O Ia . r. 

i—*•» %*-%«• 
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using an entirely different provicsd the -scheme, or tbs 

ftoadadsntal -concepts or categories,' however you nay call thea^ 
have been clarified on -ths basis of sisch a starting from Aristotle 
I see no other practical way to do that* that is —• I mean,' 3s 
an experience of many years* Iicw I suppose it *3 very late* Wa 
emitted many, masy import-rat things^ only css point X would like 
to odd as a transition to cur further discussion — that I think 
Mr. Sncwiss is right* That cession regime lihich is most ccmacnly 
\ practicable is the polity* I believe that too — polity, i*e 0 
ths polity being a kind of qualified democracy* I think that 
is correct* flic difficulty is orQy this* that Aristotle found 
hardly any actual example of that* Xou remember? That question 
wa have to discuss because that, I think, was the time beginning 
of modern political pldlosqpsys the observation that the boot 
re^EQ as Eiato sad Aristotle understood it, even in this vary 
sober way is which it is moan hors in the fourth bock, is hardly , 
ever actual* Perhaps it has never been actualo Does this not 
cheer tiiat there is scmotMng wrong regarding the whole orienta¬ 
tion of the classics? That was tbs step which Haefeiainglli took 
which can be presented without assy reference to nasty things and 
simply this consideration* If ths whole political cmcericncQ 



;sy 

tivo orgmacsss as far as at goes and it geos very far and «*» ci>» 
cause you have to consider hot only itecaiavelli, but 


n *1 <S**% 
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the obandOi^ut cx the idea of ths best reps*© nos lead political 



having kept you so long* 


orry 


Aristotle’s Politicos lecture 11s llsy 3 fl 3560 


* • • • not tally in the conclusion a sense of tm difficulty and I also 
liked .farticulcrly what you said about waking a distinction which 
is not made by Aristotle cscplicitly between the avoidable and 
the unavoidable changss* arsi which implies of course — wiiich 
is connected with the question* although not identical with it* 
which we discussed on a farrier occasion: whether prediction is 
possible or not. You were esiaro of that* bell* the approach 
of Aristotle is* of course* entirely different than the present 
day approach* I will t ake this up later on* There is one point 
which you mentioned which seems to bo to begin with* 

Aristotle saya that all believe in proportionate equality and we 
have hoard that in a dcwosracy all believe in arithmetic equal** 
itgr* how how can you reconcile that? 

"Well* in a democracy everybody believes that they are equal. 

Therefore they should get an equal share* • • •" 

Is that proportionate? 


"If they’re all equal* I mean — B 

If they all ore equal so that ono can be ‘exchang ed 

with the other* then they all should get the same shares in poli¬ 
tical power or anything else* but chiefly political power, Her* 
can you reconcile that* or is ths principle of proportionate equal® 
ity also recognised in doasccracy as Aristotle understood it? 

"If you can apply proportionate equality to a group of equal 
people* then you will .give them all equal rights, , * so that 
they arc compatible, If you assume that all the people are 
equal and then you uisrely apply proportionate equality this 
is the same as numerical equality «- if they ? re equal. In 
other words* he says they’re equal," 


lieu* let us see where demoerccy* as Aristotle understands 
it* adults visibly a proportional equality which is not iaenti«» 
cal with ressrioal equality© I mean* whore the difference appears^ 
in that cans the ■ difference wouldn’t appear —‘ the case mentioned 
by you. In that case proportional equality would coincide wi&h 
numerical equality, let us take simple cases© You must not for® 
get that Aristcblo^a political teaching takes for granted private 
property and therefore alto property owners,, Soma had amall prop® 
ertieof; sceia has largo preesrtisss sems had no property and ‘there 
is also exchange; shoesaaksrs and farriers* car what hava yca r and 
physicians, how in all these erases the people take fc:r granted 
that there should be proportionate equality* For essnsplo,, .what 
a ports:? does: a man who c~Qy carries burdens-, uho'dcaa nothing 
else* and a physician© That tho physician should get for his 


work ncsr3 than the carrier cf burdens: no one cuesticps 






So we have a largo spacs*e~ although it nob be politically 
. Si^artaiiu, but still a Xsrgs sphere in which evuxyono takes it 
far granted* Hew, ftn^icuswre, let us look at the physicians 
ttencoives* From the point, of view of proportionate equality 
you could say that the first rats physician should be rewarded 
differently than a bungles? tart that dcesn 9 t work so easily, as. 
you know* So, in other nerds* there we have to be satisfied with 
a rough kind of equality. is Aristotle put3 it in this section 
of today, in a different context, the fear are demos — a society 
of equals among blie^elvcs* How in which respect* • • * the demos 
is also a few, just as the few the physicians —■ are, in a 
way, a derooas collective of equals* The reverse is .also lame* 

How can you show that? la other words »- yes? 


(Inaudible response)* 


IJoj I mean, which inequality taken for granted by dei tocracy 
as Aristotle undej.-stands it? l&ich. political — now these inequal¬ 
ities of which I spoke hitherto — the econosnic inequalities 
are not, as such, political inequalities, at least not those I 
mentioned* Hoar, but which inequality is taken for granted by 
democracy? 


‘‘Natural inequality between slaves and free born*” 

Yes* You don 3 t iiave to say -- you den 3 t have to add natural, 
but nevertheless it is good to do that because to the extent to 
which lie can speak of a theory of ancient democracy, of which 
we iiave very lit t'-lxs 1jgTu, c.zb «■»* there is a remark, for example in 
the eighth book of Plato 2 s Sopub lic when he presents the demcc-* 
racy end then the densersfe mmTno""oaturslly free man would stand 
for any other regime except democracy* To that extent you are 
light* Sc, in other wares — but returning to the cinsn ..or level, 
of course 'there are rc aidant, aliens, there are slaves* there are 


children, there are criminals of various decrees who are also 
unequal* So a certain inrquali.ty if proportionate eqoality 
p.eans .boss Sam of inequality, cars fora of inequality is built 
. in in democracy as the classics understood it — I mesa also,' 
the people3 understood it.. That should be clear* And sow the 
question is then'more precisely tkic: is the inequality regard¬ 
ing wealth, for example, politically as important as the rich 
say? Thst^s the issue bstvreen the democrats and the oligarchs# 

But that the inequalities are politically important and that the 
right order is one which makes proper allowance for the political- 
3y relevant inequalities is admitted on all sides* This* much 
on this pointo 


Sow you said, and you have a perfect justification for that, 
in — I suppose through Barker — and -chat ±3 whet you said at 
the beginning: tho subject, matter of the beck in revolution* 

You are aware of it and since. you, are aware of it you mi* hi fca 



©v>« to tell us what the embarrassing thing is in-this respect© 

,* V 

# 

* 

(Inaudible response)* 

I see* you have only a very vague sense* That's all right© 
2h» I don't t.Wr|8c that I can dispose of the vagueness P VJhat one 
would have to do is really to make a survey study of the concept 
of revolution which presupposes a history of the term revolution 
r^ pH everyone of you is in a position to begin teat study by leak— 
ing at the Oxford Dictionary" — the article* revolution — whore 
you trill see quite a feu things* 3ut that is by no means suffi¬ 
cient© One lias also to go back to other parts© Hew I would like 
to make one remark* Aristotle use3 two terms in this discussion© 
unc is stasis* which I believe does not exist in any — is not 

English word*' 1 would translate this simply 
ly rising* a risings standing up© That's one thing© (Yes* ay 
S*s arc not very good but you got it)* lieu the other term is 
change of regime© The two things arc not identical© There nay 
bo a rising — not every rising leads to a change of regime© 
Aristotle gives some examples* There nay be a rising — for ex- 
ample* uiiat you nave in Korea now night 'tery well be directed 
only against Ehas's administration and not meant to be a change 
- of the regime proper» This is an unpopular magistrate or general 
- or that have ycu* On trio other handy not every change of regime 
c cries about by a rising© Can you give us an e x a m ple from Aris¬ 
totle? 


(Inaudiblo response)©. 


Ho that led to a rising* but if you had* for example* a change* 
slow change so that tho number* in proportion* of the poor becomes 
much larger and then a certain moment on tls basis of the estab=* 
listed election laws, a change of regime© So not every change 
of regime comes about by a rising* and yet there is semis connec¬ 
tion* obviously* and everyone senses that* Lot us make it clear 
in the simplest way what tho connection is — in the most super¬ 
ficial way* to begin with© YJhere do you see — there is a con¬ 
nection and timt connection entitles the translators to sneak 


of revolutions because today we mean by a revolution* not univer¬ 
sally but ordinarily in political talk* a ccsabinatioa of a ris¬ 
ing and a change of regime© It is not true? j^rench Revolutions 
the English Revolutions % the Russian Revolntioai the American 
Revolution — let's not forget that — was also a rising and a 
change of regime in spite of what some so-called conservative 
writers today assert who believe that the transformation of a 
monarchy into a republic and the abolitisaof any equivalent to 
a House of Lords* properly so called* hereditary nobility, is 
trivial© Rcr.j so .what is the correction between the two sines 
they ore manifestly different things? Well* shall I answer it? 
The biggest rising leads to a change of regime©. If there is only 
sore minor change — someone is thrown out* some irdividusir, and 
nothing el£3 is .changed* that is net a b;L~ teiago Hub the big¬ 
gest rising loads to a chrege of regime aid* on the otter bard* 
the biggest changes of regimes are brought about by risingso 
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Bou that is vary vulgarly asd pcptOnrly expressed but acacftfcnes' ’ 
it is good to do S 0 o The coincidance of tbo twols — ue may 
comoara to tas violent death of a regime® A regime may also dlB 
without violence® It may c amply decays but the violent death 
in the most spectacular political Iiappening and the most incis¬ 
ive and therefore. so to when each of the two elements, the 
rising and the cliango of resins, aro -in its fullest force then 
we have that coincidence of both which is now known by a rovolu« 


t jny) o But a revolution is not a tern which occurs in classical 



ing 


Latin at aIIj hut it has a i-reek and in Greene in 

Greek the tens occurso That would be called ana gyglc^.Sp That 
would be in Latin revolution, liow that means’ uirI^irg‘'^ , oivad —• 
a revolution — the worlT'ai'^Oopernicus has a title,, Cg Tho Heyo** 
lotion of the Celestial Gr&?„ fisvslution is this ksSd of hilSls 
TaitTit mn^niSso'be "eli.ptic2.T1 that dos?m s t cake any difference* 
You coue back to the same paint® ?o 3 ybiu% to uiicsa I referred 
before last ties, in his ass0121st of the various regir.ias and hew 
they change into one a&othar spealc3 of the revolution of tiie re¬ 
gimes but ha means by that not the change from ens regime into 
another but this movement* You begin, say*, with Idfigskip® That 
decays into tyranny, Than. shore eo&sa aristccraxiyj -then oligar¬ 
chy,, Then yea hare democracy* Than yen get nob rale, Then yon 
get tyranny sue. then you begin to ccme agaiHj, in revulsion to 
tyranny, to kiryihipj and then it gees again* That la the revo¬ 
lution according to FolyMrs. Yes? 

U I was going to aski Is ‘there aver any concept of a linos? 
change® X mean starting from IdLugship, going to tyrant 
then going b 


aV 


to kingship? 55 


Ycsj. but hew do you corns from — I mean if you have this* 
say the simple : kingship —■ tyranny^ or it may be cca- 

r plicated but still. and tks,-> hew do you get back anaapt by a cy- 
( ele? That is tbs sohesD prossnfcsd by Plato in the bock — the 

' sis 
in 

a different sentsst in his dialogue. jSTf*>£ 5 S*rfI^^iVo Sc i. c-IuLsic 'tbsrb 

** »-» «<■> Vn 



is for lis already tbs implication of f -^4-jeo ^ ^ t- ^'Co n . ur .g * buo 

what, is tea difference ;yhsii we speak of revolutions tcdvy> we,, 
of coursej- also nave in mini successful risings which lead to 
a change of z&gizr&c But -mat is not quits .what we loean by it* 
And therefore iv.-m car grseriioss paint of view the examples which 
Aristotle ?d.T£S mist seem very petty? I mean* v®py dry end bor¬ 
ing cud the narrations of whsbher this regime is charged in this 
little nay cr in. '-ids ’big nvy and so* But wa hats- to look at 
cur concept of ravolntiou* diiat is the basis of cur ■*«« I mean* 
what is the empirical basis for our present dey concept of rsvo?» 
luhica? 


S b'sll« 1 thlaii that thi-*sacieHi concent c£ rcvsluticn els: 
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includes to a greater extent an econccdc change in society*" 

Yes, that is a part of, surely,, the Marxist doctrine® Bat 
still, precisely, the Ilarzist doctrine nalses also a distinction 
between political revolutions and social revolutions* It makes 
a distinction, and Aristotle is, as such, here concerned only 
with political revolutions so such although he allows far the sig*=* 
niffcancc of so^cullcd economc things* 

(inaudible remark)© 


Yes, I think that is crucial® You know, ue have these three 
great facts: the English Resolutions the two of them, I 6 U 0 
and 1688 , the French Revolution, and the Russian Revolution* 

And the other ones are simply a kind of illustrations to these 
three* And our concept of revolution is abstracted frem tnat 
modern esperfenes* And hero you have, indeed, a linear develop** 
menu* I naan, it becomes. according to the claims, at any rate, 
ever more democratic: the claims, whatever the reality may be* 

Then you gat into difficulties* Then there wore so-eaiied Fas¬ 
cist Revolutions in our century tut sine® they were obviously 
in the inverse direction can they bo called revolutions? That 
leads to certain difficulties and that depends — if you make 
the distincticn you wake a value judgment and therefore — you 
"hake a value judgment-* So there is a right kind of change $ they 
are revolutions o The wrong kind are counter-revolutions or what<=> 
ever have you. but then tire question is, what about the standard? 
-Furthermore, there is also implied a certain sense of direction of 
tiie whole movement? so a kind of prediction regarding tlio future 
uilich is also implied and which is <— which Aristotle does not . 
assume* Yes? 


,! I D d just like to say that I don c t think always tho concept 
of revolution nccssuLirily implies a value judgment* Why 
couldn s t it be defined in tliese terns* « * * say, violent 
and sudden change in a readme which breught about a radial, 
and massive ehiit of psrer frea ons csgssnt of society 'ho 
another? 3 


In other words, you would all-:ays include the elsirest of vio«= 
lense, necessarily* Yes? 

*0.0 « * I'Ught ycu say that the American Revolution was a 
massive political change frasn era center of authority to 
another center of authority *r» but Burks 3 s view on it «*=> 

I mean- it was a natural tiring and in this sens a* * « * n 
(These remarks partly inaudible ) 0 


Yes, fcst you must not forget Eurke wrote his — Bor&fta 
st-atemeato on revolution irsrs sursly. affected «• I mean, fra most 
fan ana — by tho French Rcvclniictt, end especially in ecrarcetioa 

*;• '«,'••***• *“■ V.,-- ■ "*’ *' T ’ V* ’ i ■** ’“*} •-t fa ~ *' • — I o f*‘ *• •* «-i .»*•'. •? ^ !•» f*».Wx» . ^ V-*- , • i 1 A 
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revcQ.utd.on of 278 9 fallowing $ in France, and that of 1688^89 in 
I5n g r ||jy4 and 'this distinction was then applied to the dif fererce ^ .. ^ 
between tho American Revolnticn and the French Revolution s /Burke 
«iought that the American colordea were ihndsaientalQy in the sight 
against tlic stupidity of the British goverisssst does not in itself 
nsaa.that he aidJht say It was*— that he denied it uas a revolu® 
tixnu It was a .justified revolution,. Late? on, in opposition 
to the French ftevolnticei, he developed more of a doctrine regard® 
±ng revolutions and said, one could say perhaps, this* defensible 
changes, sound changes and indefensible and msound changes, 
ibid froex this point of vies he put together 1688 and 1776, He 
dad not speak of I6l£, foHosingc And you nsst not forget that 
is so much linked up with the discussion of that tdzas* That would 
not be ivne diets ly sufficient for* building up a clear theory of 
—* as to what constitutes revolution* But you also wanted to cay 
soaething? 


"Sie31, X was going to say tli&t revolution aeons to me to 
have two connotations for Isr* Barthoiccswx one, sudden change, 
and two, vioLence* You have both of those things connected 
with the way he uses rovoluticsio However, if wo also use it 
in a note diffuse way to cover such-things as industrial 
revolution — * 


Scientific revolution -> 


tr 


• scientific revolution and all kinds of social revolutions 
and'even things which arc strictly political like indigenous 
revolution, which ue speak of today — indigenous revolutions 
in underdeveloped countries 9 which arsra 8 t, strictly speak® 
ing, really very suddsn or really very violent in nany cases, 
so in this sense we 3 vs diluted tlic moaning a great deal, 
it sssiis to rae, from the original collection©” 


Yes, end our general inclination to like big wards of tills 
kind -® ether big words wo dislike-} like virtue «- but this kind 
©Y wordso H!v 3-. Thatvs quits true. But to cane bssk to the 
msisi point which was indicated in the diccussicas I think the 
.characteristic difference catsesn the xacasm concept of re volu® 
•felon and the Are.stots3ia*a coprsnt is 'that the siodera concept is 
connscts'd with a philosophy of history* That I believe we would, 
always be able to discard «• not whsiker we are confronted with 
an isalatsd definition which aav be wholly unrelated — but when 
"Ee allow the msa to have kls full soy on the scatter, Aristst'io 0 © 
doctrine of revolution has nothing whatever to do with z philos¬ 
ophy of hist-cvv and that is not «?® is icbercsfeing enough bsscusa 
fes was sccaehc:.- avara of the fast that there wan, vary forordly 
•fcur^rit *i 7*ia^L « w -■*O avly kiagsixipj early nobility «. 3st a s 

call, it aristocrat-.’ ~~ tb-a nobinss -then you get tyranny,, © © ihssa 

V» '\ *•*} rs^'r.r--. ja*1**? c**-* 4 «y*fy K *v. / * *•> ■*»-» 
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perlence, which Aristotle couldn^t knew, and there Is, of course 
-k* ecwethiiig of this kind applies also to modern tines* I moan, 
to the developments in tuo early Middle Ages, very roughly speak- 
lug, and so one could speculate on the basis of this* Is there 
not such a law of societies — let 8 s say development — a law 
of this kind of thing* Aristotle had sufficient materials to 
develop that, but lie didn 3 t do that* At the end of the fifth 
book lie has a criticism of Plato 3 3 simple scheme and there he 
gives same of the reasons; we will discuss that nsxfc tin3 0 hut 
now I would limit rryself to only — to one point* What is the 
difference — the precise difference between Aristotle 8 s approach 
and the modern approach? By modern approach I mean that which 
is c i laracterictically nedem. I do not deny that there are nha 
,in modern tines who look also at changes of rspirsss and risings 
in this perspective* I would say this: Aristotle locks at such 
risings and changes stadctly politically, in the wsy in xsiich 
they caaa to sight to politically acting men oo such* For exam¬ 
ple;, whatever Marxists or also ncm^ilarxists might say about tha 
tremendous differences between the present Hussion regime and 
the Tsarist regime 5 there is a very important point which is, 
of course, identical and that is security measures emjiloysd by 
Khrushchev or isacsver is specially in charge of that and by the- 
ministers of tha Tsars; Tha preservation of the regime — who 
will win: whether they will preserve that regime- whether the 
regime will be destroyed, is impossible to predict, cr whether 
it will undergo slew changes uhich will bring shout a different 
regime in the course-of generations, it 9 s impossible to predict* 
You know that frem today* ho one would dare — no responsible 
man would care to build his policy regarding Russia on the prom- 
iso that this regime will have changed within fifty years into 


a so-called mars liberalised version* I nsan, you may heps that 
— you may coujctwith that possibility* Ycu may say, we must 
act in such a nay- as- not to prevent such a development, perhaps* 

But to take it as a basis would be a criminal folly* And so really 
no one knows * That is the situation with which we are politically 
concerned: that no cue known* And therefore tha question arises, 
from. the point of view of every regime, hew to preserve it and 
what are the peculiar dangers to which* this peculiar re {rime is' 
exposed* Ucw sines there are ether types of regime, meaning not 
only ■diis count-ry but democratic regime end this sub-division, 
perhaps, of a democratic regime, to some extent you are able to 
generalize and that is what Aristotle is doing here* . 


Ons can also state the Aristotelian view popularly as fol¬ 
lows* There is no revolution, tiers was nsvur’a* rsvohihicB, thera 
will never be a revolution in which you can say the fats of" man- 
kind, is at stake* lie never says that, but that is the tacit in« 
dicaticn* i«*s a much.mors practical* end to seme extent even 
technical. proWLaa than it is in the light of the modern notions. 
023 S would doubtless have to go into that much more j>' 
we have done here;, I r.er.iioi cue uoi: * 


‘ ^ vacn 


ft o 


Mr* Stsintrcger said* llzs whan Aristotle bojyyc his discussion 
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and ho aayo — makes first a universal statement* Tlic c«use of 
risings io "Justice, “ by which be moans, aa would beccns clear 
frai the contaxd, what people believe to bb Just* Therefore, we 
can say, certain opinions ? How w.ien Thomas Hobbes took up this 
issue many centuries later in his great v/crKs and uhon lie specks 
of the tilings — I forgot na; what t'ne chapter iicod±ng3 ere — 
iu\o tilings \diich weaken a cavnonwcalth or caie tiling of this kind* 
in the to via than. for cx^ple* i*c pats the greatest Cijphasis on 
opinions ana ke givoa toe list of opinions — ton or twelve* I 
don 3 t know *iow r.iany — which induce people — wtiich ucakcn a cm® 
nonwcalth which lead to a clunga of regime c You see, for ilobbea 
the opinions play a nucii greater role than for Ariototloj much 
yreuter role* And that is the pro-history of wiiat happened la® 
ter because if opinions are the danger, false opinions 9 true opin¬ 
ions arc tiie salvation and therefore the chief political task 
is to instill the citizens with tic right kind of opinions* Ar® 
is to tie assists tacitly — .in suae cases we have seen it cones 
out explicitly «~= that opinions are by no :ocans the only irpar® 
tant point* I wean ..uny of the examples recorded by Iliss u ft LieH 
would show that in case you liavcn*t read, the part* hoafirst. cf 
all, do you have —> is there any point you would like to .bring 
up regarding tills very general problem on which I can only toush 
here -® toe question regarding revolution is one of those key 
concepts of social science in which all the problems arc burlsd 
if one does not begin to think about it* Yes? 

"Wiiat about toe relationship in Aristotlo between revolution 
and economic ci isagroiaient am say, tiiat in Marx or in mod® 
em thinkers?" 

Yes, v.uvt does this mean —- cconcnlc — I mean, what — Ar¬ 
istotle speaks af that, but he used a different aaae for that 0 
I neon, Aristotle know that tiic difference between tno rich and 
toe poor io of tljo utnost topGrtance 0 I think that we have seen 
often enough* ■ ino question is only, fraa a Marxist point of view* 
what*o urou^, with that? niiy would ilarx say that this is an in» 
adequate analysis; it is much too rough? 

"Well* Aristotle docsn 3 t sec axy economic attachment — " 

Pardon? 


,r He doesn“t see an ubtochcjent here which will inevitably 
bring about, a revolutb on & K 


iJOo Aristotlo regards it as possible y aa a modem bourgeois 
would, that the two porta can live in iiareorr/o If toe rich are 
sensible peoola aid the poor are also tolercbly sensible then 
tooy can live in liaxmory c That is what Aristotle surelv believed- 
and even today sae of too passes which bliss 0®Hion montionod 
chow this simple minded vdaw,, And of course ne tioesn a t a.rr that 


they idiot 




uiv ViiH MCL* iii'ji} utj 
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autcciaLtoaliy* I rata... if net -to.. proper exfort is cado ca both 
sides it won-t vora 0 The proper effort can ba facilitated by 
connon delivers, for example* vtoch fs not senetning nice* Danger© 
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arc not nice — but which can be very helpful; salutary* How, 
but tiic iisin point la that ilurx wquld sir.iply say what kind of 
'rich* The feudal lords \Jevc rich* Tlio big industrials or bank¬ 
ers in tiie bourgeois society-are rich* That is entirely dixfer® > 
ent kind of wealth and therefore would also have an entirely dif¬ 
ferent kind of poverty at tiie opposite jxxLa, and therefore tit 
fate uf these societies will be entirely different* Tiie feudal 
exposition of rich and poor allovred for the poccibility oi‘ a class 
eoerging which could became again a ruling class* You know tin 
fanoiiB story* the serfs running away from their lords into cities, 
t ams j arid beconing free nen there, beccning burghers, and that 
xs trie origin of the bourgeoisie^ and at a certain wasaent this 
new class, originally six ply a part — a fragment — of tho poor, 
becane the rich, a new kind of rich, and ii*.- rulers* But in the 
last case, in the case of tnc bourgeois, tho poor arc a class 
which can never wish to bee cue a ruling cla33 proper* A ruling 
claso presupposes, of course, always a ruled class* So, xn otiier 
words, the question is however wbetlier Ariuuotle is really, apart 
fhn the Marxist hopes and expectations, speaking ueroly analytic- 
ally* Aristotle does not Kuke these distinctions* You rcraenber, 
in the case of tlie demos he does nake the distinctions between 
whether the denoa consisfta chiefly of peasants or chiefly of ur= 
ban people or what kind* I mean, for-example 9 there way be ~ 
the poorest part of a cranonwealth cay be, numeric ally, very strong 0 
I uean, say, the people — the unskilled workers without any landed 
property Kay become numerically very strong* That is wiiat Aris¬ 
totle calls extreme desxxsrscyo That would give the democracy 
an entirely different complssicao Up to this point Aristotle 
is precise enough* He was, perheps, not precise enough in his 
distinctions of the various kinds of wealthy people, although 
he refers to that when he speaks of the difference between bparta, 
a surely noncommercial c±ty s and Carthage, a surely commercial 
city* But still t-iece refinements which are necessary fraa Ar¬ 
istotle a s own point of view are,, for this very reason, not in 
contradiction with his point of view. That is simply 3CKfcthing 
which — in other words, Aristotle should —- Aristotle u 2 uolis 

m 

is perfectly compatible with & greater breikdown of the various 
kinds of rule of the rich than lie has given. It would be an in=> 
teresting question why he did not take the trouble, whereas ho 
did take the trouble in the case of denocrecy* That would be 
ail interesting question,. There ia no difficulty, in principle, 

I believe* Mr* Faulkner? 


"Do I understand the difference between Aristotle and Kr 0 
Dennis to consist in this 3 that Aristotle 8 s criterion for 
a revolution is a qualitative change and Dennis 8 is a quan¬ 
titative x a sudden ana violent change — ** 

Ho* I don 3 t thihk sss 0 What would you say is the difference? 


Mr* Dennis 3 
objection* 


I really don 8 
I really xxxaf t thoug 


t know how to meet this 
cf it in this wy» but 



it sceras to no that by violensa — you use violence as a 
kind of qualitative —• M 
0 

Yes, sure* And sudden is also* 

"AnJ sudden* * * . it docsn # tsccn to ne© o • 

lJo, but you had something — still, there was a difference 
am? it would be useful if you would bring it out in a very general 
ucqTo What do you think is 9 how 3haU I say, either too little 
or too much in Aristotle *s overall notion? 

"Whut do I think is too little or too much? Well, it seems 
to me he envisions a kind of evolutionary revolution* in 
a sense* Tliat is* things are gradual and still revolution® 
ary*" 

Ho, I think really — let tc try to — I doa«t believe this 
is a very important probXesa* What you have in nirsd is a rising 
connected —- leading up tc a change of the regime 0 And Aristotle, 
of course, is very much concerned with that* But Aristotle says, 
as you, I trust, would admit., tuere may be risings of a very lira® 
ited character lust to get rid of one individual and then* on 
t-ic othur /and, there may be changes of regime which arc not ris¬ 
ings© Take, for esuanplo, the monarchy* The last dieeo Technic¬ 
ally, some foreign prince would be an heir but brio people feel 
ve fi d rather get along uithout monarchy than to have a foreign 
prince and they decida, peacefully, let us have new a council 
of the greatest non of tiie commonwealth instead of the king* 

Lo violence whatever© And then it would bee one then a somewhat 
verbal question,. Yes, but for this reason, it is avoided fey Ar¬ 
istotle «a tegcLinology —» that he does not speak of revolution,, 

"Well, there was one thing though* It seems to me that Ar¬ 
istotle doesn B t really take account of or at least underrates 
the possibility of revolution imposed estemallyi that is, 
either from war or — * 

Gh, he speak3 of it 0 

"Well, I know* I think ho underrates it at least*" 

ho, no, no 0 lie could net because that was a common fact 
during the Pelepcoesian War especially — that wherever the Ath¬ 
enians were strong they established democracies and wherever the 
Spartans were strong they established oligarchies* lie referred 
to that* Ko, no* lie could not have overlooked that* Yes? 

U 3ut perhaps the point is that he doesn 8 i moke clear why 
there should be this* * * * I mean, Aristotle is quite clear 
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tliat tyranny, or lct a s say a democracy and an oligarchy* 
cannot live nida by side, In other yards, there*s no peace¬ 
ful co-ocistcnce for Aristotle a \ There is almoob a necess¬ 
ity which will bead liea to clash head on and one will have 
to inpose its principle on tlie other o" 

\/hcro — ulierc docs ho — I neon in one sense he says ranch 
norCe There arc — as inco> Jpatible as t-iiat tlie same nan has and 
does not iiawe cancer» I mean, if you have a democracy sor.sewhere 
you can 8 t have a tyranny at. tac same place and the sane tinea 
That 8 s impossible 0 but that t-iere should be a tyranny in city 
A and a denocracy in city B — lie takes for granted tiiis can be 
clone o I mean lie doesn*t say a word tliat the duty of denocracy 
ia to establish democracies everywhere, lie .nay say it night be 
a wise policy, but — ho nay have thought so — but x/c liav© no 
evidence of tliato l.o« Tiiat is really not an issue, I neon, 
in oilier words, the domestic problens & problems of the regime, 
nay be based on foreign policy considerations or nay issue in 
3jc1i considerations and they may nob. It all depends. Ho docan^t 
make any statement of that, 

*3k. 

"Well, It seens to me tnat later in tlie fifth booh he states 
emphatically that it is obvious tliat constitutions with op¬ 
posite principles will clasho I mean two polisas, poll or 
whatever it is — M 

folio Bay cities, 

n AU right — two cities, let 9 3 say, aide by sica s are go¬ 
ing — if you can look at ana and say tliat its regime is 
that of an oligarchy and lock at another and say its regime 
is that of a tyranny you can then cay there will be war be¬ 
tween these two — 11 

I neon, I don°t remember that passage, I have not read tlie 
last part nov ? but I doubt very much that Aristotle oay3 such 
a thing in universality, Vfiiat he does say is that tyrants are 
caipellcid to engage in on expansicnisjt foreign policy in order 
to take off tae stoaa at nesaa. That 9 s another matter, But re¬ 
garding democracy or the other regimes, ho does not say whether 
they ore constitutionally compelled eitiier to be or 

no&^aggi-esalvo in tlie foreign fieldo That depends on circvmstaa- 
cos. The ordinary view in classical tines was tliat the denocra¬ 
cy of the type of Athens is inevitably aggressive, Aristotle 
does not say so* You know, think of the expansionist — Athens 
— tlirough a very sirpie reason. These payments for attendance 
at the law courts and so car.o iron tra Athenian empire, so they 
had to keop it and* if possible,. to enlarge it, But that leads 
us away from tixe fundamental issue, how, ue havs to turn new 
to the test, but ISr, kainotein, I forgot you 0 
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"Well* there was only a side point* Kiss 0 # Hiell i.entioned . 
the movement fron mercenary % unties to demagogues and it struck 
no that thi 3 has gone on nuch further since Aristotle *s tiue 
end perhaps Cronwall^e new : ;odel amy va.s the turning point 
\Aiqxx the omi.es are not attached personally as to Caesar 
and Phillipio, but as with Castro they gre \( up partly to 
the nan, but principally to the ideologic" 

Let me put it this w*jy and X think we will find s one evidence 
for thato The "idealist^ n the nan dedicated to a cause 9 with 
lAian we are so foniliar in all countries — at least* in all Western 
countries and tJiero are also others — was, for classical thought, 
a very great problcsic. And you can say that ouch a work like Plato 3 3 
itepublic is nothing except an analysis of political idealism*, 

TlUit was a very strange — I mean, the Just man they knew* the 
"law abiding nan* ttejust nan and so* That they knew, but the 
political ideal iat* as xjo call it* is a very great problem bint 
Plato does in his itouublic . There Ic — Socrates is confranted 
with two young political idealists* as ue would call them in our 
language^ Glaaccn and Adsiaant-uat* believers in Justice in such 
a way that they want to re-model the city according to justice» 

If they — wc knew soriething of what liapponad*, There were quite 
a few young hoys* youngsters of this kina who loathed the Atrsca- 
ion deuocracy as a disgrace and cut of idealism* as we would asy 9 
they tried to restore. that* Plato,, when be was 20* had similar 
feelings and then a revolution took place — the fauoua 
tyrants c Arid tlicn Plato says — you can read it in the seventh 
letter — when Le looked back freu them to that terrible democ¬ 
racy* that terrible democracy lotted,, in retrospect} like the 
Golden Ago* So Plato was cured when he was 20 or so anti Giaueon 
and Adednantus are cured in the Ile publie in our sight so we con 
obeserve the process 0 Socrates u*wbs every allowance in his cri¬ 
ticise of the democracy in the eighth bock* He states the case 
against democracy in an absolutely fantastic way* You remember 
Ujc story that the very dcskoys don°t obey anymore in a democracy* 
And then — but in this process they are led to sec the full prob¬ 
lem of n political idGalisoo* 1 He haws sene trace of that hsre 0 
How 1 suggest that we — I mean* that one would have to understand 
— that this strange thing which naoy people today aay 13 sinnaiy 
a secularised version of religious feelinga of mission — expan¬ 
sion and so — sec ularization 5 tiiey say — but that is also a 
word wiiich would need a long c amentary and a long analysis to 
becone intelligible,, Haw let us read at the end of 1301a wiiere 
he speaks — where he says that — well* people rise out of acme 
notions of justice but most, justly of all — 1301a y eud — but 
most justly of all weald rise those who are outstanding as regards 
vixi.uao The end of 1301a„ Let rs* try to do that until ycu find 
it<> Host Justly" of all would those rise who are outstanding in 
regard to virtue* but these non do it least of all* They have 
tiie greatest Justification because almost everywhere those who 
are not truly virtuous are in eonti*©! and they should ruio,, ac- 
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carding to natural r1$rb s but those i.icn who have the greatest 
rig^sfc avail thcnselves least of that righto And not; he gives 
the reason why* bo you have it new? 

, for they and they only can reasonably be regarded 
as enjoying an absolute superiority* fliere is also sene* 
justification for those who, possessing an advantage of 
birth* • • •" 

Ho, tiiat lie doesn 9 t say 0 There are soue who, being super¬ 
ior by descent, do not — arc not satisfied with equality because 
of tiiat inequality! nar.tcly, the inequality regarding virtue* 

Yos? For non of noble birth arc thought to be those who possess 
virtue of the ancestors and wealth* The implication is tiiat tie 
nen of noble birth — they fight for rule and l.utke rloings 0 They 
do not liave tie jost ifieation because their forefathers nigiit 
have been nan of virtus, but whether they arc nan of virtue ±3 
an open question* New why do the rien of virtue, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the idealists,; not make risings? Let us read that — 
take tliio up first* In 130 ) 4 *, end* 

“Revolutions o.Iso occur when the sections of the state which 
arc usually regarded as antagonists — for oicanplc, the rich 
ai>d tic cannon people — are equally balanced, with little 
or nothing to turn Ux: scale 0 * „ , n 

Yes, in other words, an equilibrium, a so-called equilibrium, 
necessarily le-ad3 to clash* There must be sane cushion between 
tliens the middle class* 

®o o o for where cither side has a clear preponderance, the 
other will bo unwilling to risk a struggle with tbs side 
wliich is obviously* „ . 

ho, I oust liave node a mistake* 

“Tiiis is the reason* . , *" 


Ho, no* Tiiat 9 s not the point* Yes, no go on* It is the 
right place o 

"This is the reason 'why Lien of pre-eminent nerlt do not, 

S3 a rule, attempt to stir up seditions they are only a few 
against mapy*" 


So that seals to be a perfectly good reascsio being non of 
virtue they are non of cense and therefore they know quite well 
tiiat they cou!da"t win except with the help of people without 
sense and then there voaki be a. ness of a different couple 2 d.cn., 
buw still a bwss„ New go on because t.,,e other point is* relevant 

2.J 



'•Such, on a general vixu, are the springs and causes of sedi« 
tien and clumgc in all c onsti tut Ions,® We laay add that po* 
litical revolutions are souetjuies aciiieved by force, and sono- 
tincu by frauds Force nay either be used initially or at 
a later stageo Fraud, too, nay be used at two different sta¬ 
ges, iicraetiiaes It is used In the initial stage 0 In this 
way a change nay be uade at rwnent uith general assent. $ 
but. those who liave natie it t.icn proceed to keep control of 
affairs in the teeth of mi opposition® "his was the case 
with tiic revolution of the Four Hundred at Athens: they first 
defrauded tue people by an assurance tiiat the Persian King 
would provide noney far toe. war against Sparta, and after 
this act of fraud they attempted to icocp the constitution 
pernancnfciy under tlieir control,, Sonetiocsp however, aw 
initial act of persuasion is followed up afterwards by u 
sinilur policy, and control is thus kept with general consent,. 


Yes, now let us stop here*. In other words, what I suggest 
is this: one could perhaps also consider this as an additional 
reason winch, however, Aristotle ciiuractcriaticolly does not give 
as the reason: tuat non o? virtue would not use force or‘fraud 
and therefore two i.ajor .<eans of effecting a cliange of regfrte 
ere not at ta»eir disposal® but it is very characteristic that 
Aristotle docs not say thato Low let us return to 1301b and a 
few points ondy 0 Aristotle makes first a distinction in his us- 
iu.l way between various kinds of ciuuageSo There ..ay bo a rising 
iliich as political $ Meaning, where change of regime is intended 
or only where a change of personnel is intended,, For example*, 
if you*d look at tiie difference between ftalfihkov 11 s — I ialenkov 
and Lenin —> you have a clear difference although one could, pci*=> 
liapop cay t.xnt Ilulcnkov also stood for a different policy and not 
only — you imow — for his cun power® , „ , Tlien anotlicr kind 
of change 9 wliich is not radical. Is if it is only a question of 
nore or less denocratic, hay* if you have a cxiange in an Ai.ier« 
icon state from strictly representative democracy to a somewhat 
uare direct democracy that would be an exanpls and vice versa 
of course too, ltien there. .;iuy be changes directed not against 
tiio regime, but only a 0 ai?wjt a certain of lies which is low® Good 0 
But then, after this first initial distinction, Aristotle turns 
to a general discussion of such changes of rogkoo and the first 
tiling lie has to do s since ho spoke of the just — a notion of 
just as tlie guiding motive tnen be has to explain tiiat,, MiS 3 
0 "Lin 11 stated tiiat clearly enough® We do not have to stop at 
that, he turn now to 13G2al6„ That may very well be the begirt 
tdng of a chapter in Darker® Yes? 


(Change of tape® Tape resumes during the reading of 1302a; in 
Barker, tlie top of page 207) o 


» 


o o o 


to start political disturbance and mutual dissension®" 
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Yes, now lot ua stop hero first©.. In ether words 9 three thing? 
ha:we to be distiljuiahod* uliut state of nind tliat one — but the 
word Mind does not occur In the Greek — you could also say what 
wood — you tioa tt t have — In what — I don«t know hen: to trails® 
late that} is there anyone who l:nows Greek? It is a very general 
uocd« 


(Inaudible response) e 

Yes, but they could also put the emphasis on the rental tilings 
in particular. In what — 

(Inaudible attest to translate), 

Ycsj sooething of this kindo And the second is -» that uust 
be uiure literally translated — for t.ie nake of whato And the 
third: which are the origins? the initiating origins of political 
confusions r-r*i of risings of pno against the other, Aristotle 
refers here® * , to different kinds of causes. You way recall 
that Aristotle distinjuished various kinds of causes, The sis- 
pie oxaupler tac shoemaker riaking a shoe, There is in the first 
place ncceasary the ;iutcr±nl s , Day leather, That "3 the ..latorial 
cause, Then tuere is necessary the Maker 5 in this case 9 the shoe- 
inker — the saaker or that which begins the motion, which begins 
tbe changej origin of the change is in rase shoemaker. And 

then tlicrc Must be sa’.e vision of the thing to be produced: thut u s 
tuc fora, -is mat have this fora in his wind. And fourth, there 
uust be a purpose of tiie tiling to be produced and that f, s tiio und| 
the end or tbr final cause, how Aristotle speaks nera only of 
tljroe of those causes, ociitting tlic Material cause because tliat 
is not interesting i<era 0 ' That would be nan in general and ’would 
be of no interest, how lot us take first the first pointy 

"The principal and general cause of an attitude of wind which 
disposes non towards change is the cause of which we have 
Just speksa, There are ease who 3 tir up sedition because 
their winds are filled by a passion for e quality s which ar¬ 
ises frrzTi their thinkir.g that uhey have t he worst of the b or- 
gain in .uplie of being the equalh of those who have got ths 
advanto^u. There arc otners who do it because tnoir irJLnds 
are filled with u passion for inequality (i 0 e 0 superiority), 
which arises from their conceiving tiiat thBy get no advan¬ 
tage over others (but only an equal amount 9 or even a smal¬ 
ler onexanb) altliough they are really wore than equal to oth¬ 
ers, (.hither of these passions uay have sccio Justification! 
and eitner ray be without any,) Thus inferiors bccone revo¬ 
lutionaries in order to be equals, uni equals in order to 
be superaoroo This i3 the state of raind which creates sedi¬ 
tion 0 ,! 


Yes, St 
regarding jus: 


in other vjordDj the state of wind is an opinion 
itc backed up by a aaal, tliat is to say, I'ne word 
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passion rxjvsr occurs lcre but comothinc this kind is* of course* 
prosento That is the form; tiie formal cause i that uhich clurac- 
terizos the revolutionary, ac you would soy* The revolutionary 
is a man uho is filled \rith a c ertain notion of injustice* or jus¬ 
tice and tiiat diaracterizcs han| that gives him his character© 

But is not yet — tluat doesn*t tell us for the sake of what 
he is doing it nor docs it tell us what the beginning of tie no® 
tion is — beginning of this change is© T lie so things c ana up 
later© How let us go on© 


"The objects which are at stake arc profit and honour© They 
arc also their opposites — loss and disgrace; for the auth¬ 
ors of political sedition nay be simply seeking to avert 
sax; disgrace, or a fine* from themselves or their friends©” 


Yos© The end for the sake of wiiich is honor and gain© Ar¬ 
istotle near® — of course, docsn*t it;an that they must be both 
presents honor and/or gaiw a That is for the sake of which these 
\ people characterized by a certain notion of justice and by a ded- 
i ication to tiiat acto How vliat is tlx. beginning of tho notion? 
These men iiave this end and they have a certain ciiuracter© What 
is the beginning of the action? What is the Ire ginning of tae 
change? Docs it not —I Ejean* is this not enough for answering 
the question of tiie beginning of the change? Well? Fardon? 


(inaudible response)© 

Wen* I just wanted to remind you of the famous distinction 
bowmen motive and opportunity * You know; a uan nay havo a no- 
tivo for carmtting a murder and yet lacking opportunity and then 
lie would bo an extreme foal if he would eocrait the murder© but 
tire other tiling is needed© What is tho beginning of his action 
isopportunity*, the occasion© Yes, but that is* of course, not 
— that is only in order to make it initially intelligible© The 
passage is very difficult© Let us now turn to the sequel snd 
road tills with particular care© 


"Tho occasions and.©©© 1 * 

lio, no© Tiie causes and initiating beginnings of the motions© 
"Tiie causes© © • ©" 

They arc tec hn ical Aristotelian terns which are used© 

"The causes and origins of disturbances causes which en¬ 
courage tho attitude of mind,, and lead to tlx pursuit of th 3 
objects© which have just been mentioned nay be counted* 
flrcn one point of view, as seven© but from another as mar© 
than t.re.t number © Two of these causes (profit and honour) 
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are identical with two of the objects uhich have just been 
mentioned,; but whan considered as causes they act in a dif¬ 
ferent vay* As objects., profit and honour provoke diaaen* 
cion because (os ve have just noted) nen want to get then 
tlicnsolv^sx as causes, they load to dissension because wen 
see other persons getting a larger allure — scrae justly and 
soue unjustly — to an tucy themselves get o'* 


Yos, now let us see. Bo you understand tli&t? Do you — 

I think that is —• do you understand that? I mean, all those 
reYolutioz%rdcs do wtot they do for the sake of honor and/or* gain 0 
Honor does not neon, of course — honor i^ans, in Aristotle^ what 
they now call, power, by wtoch I wean honor docsn B t moan to havo 
a badge — you know, and tills idnd of thing, and that people talk 
about a wan. That is net a concern of serious ;xnc On the otirr 
hand, Aristotle docs not speak of power in the way in widen 3s 
done now because, for example, you can have pewer by being the 
wire pullar. lio one knows csf you and you, in sows smoke filled 
roca, pornaps only with one other fellow who is your front uan 
—- you pull ell wircso .That is not — honor means, of course, 
recognition and we have u good example in our age of this’ old 
political active in tiie figure of Winston Churchill* where X think 
the term honor in ttot full sense wimro it saifts insensibly into 
glory is much more visibly a motive than power in this — in our 
senseo The word power cr>; uls into tiie foreground only in Hobbes.; 
not in t.ic earlier — toe earlier writers always speak on such 
occasions of honor and glory and that lias very much to do with 
a kind of prose u.iicu nas became c.mractcristic of .lohcro thought* 
Power seems to be much acre business like* You need power —- 
I neon, smaller or lesser power — for :xre survivdlo Honor or 
glovy are not in that sense necessary for mere living 0 They have 


a different status c . 
toon, tucru tot how 


Hov?;. at any rate — so these motives are, 
— let us limit ourselves to tlx motive of 


honor., All revolutionaries act for the salce of honor — in or¬ 


der to acquire honor — but now honor is said also to be the or¬ 


igin of toe notion, of tae revolutionary notion* hoi/ cun this 
be understood? 


"Well, there ®3 a Presidency in operation and Kennedy is im¬ 
pelled to seek that iuxnor, but a nan like — " 

Hut you don®t Day that lie is a potential revolutionary* 

Are you so rsich opposed to him to say that? 

(Inaudible renarks),, 


I see. In other words, what you would suggest is this* a 
nan nay luve tiie desire fa: honor 9 but thi 3 desire would remain 
dormant i/ithout Uv occasion,, The occasion is t/liat uppearo to 
hin and otle-rs a nal-distributian of honors* Is that vatat you 
mean? So that honer would. — honor in the Som of aul-di 3 triautdo 3 
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of honors Is the occasion whereas honor is the cnd D I noon* ho 
Mnulti desire honor regardless of the- jidl-distrioution of honors* 
bat te has no chance of success if there is not 8 owe Mal-distri¬ 
bution of honors* at least one which he believes to exist, in* 
order to get started,. Is that wiiat you j.icant? 

(Inaudible response),. 

Yes* but in this case Aristotle does not :ican envy® What 
±o in his tnind — AriBtotlc docsn*t make psychoanalysis — what 
is in the Hind of the man is the awareness* the opinion that hon¬ 
ors are ml«distr±buted and this opinion is siiared by others ® 
Otherwise it would be hopeless® That gives him an opportunity 
to begin* but tiie effect for t-ie sake of which he io engaging 
in this dangerous enterprise is honor® Yes? 

"® . ® arc you saying that honor is being used nore ur less 
o „ , the way we use power, in this context? We use power 
in two ways® We use it as a quality of a state — a sort 
of position — and also we use it as a Means by which we 
do certain things® Tiiat is more like the physical sense 
of power in energy® liow it secua to no that if you mean 
- power Mere you mean it in the first sense — * 

I;o s then uc would have to go into a nore — there is also 
■the Meaning of legal pewsr* which doosn # t iuve any of the conno¬ 
tations which you uean 0 But what I thought of was simply l/hen 
you speak of a power hungry mans he wants to acquire pcuor® Pow¬ 
er is on object of desire® Is this not frequently used today 
in this sense? 


"Eight* but you don B t know uhich ono it refers to® I mean 
you night be talking about saicthing which you can* more 
or loss* make equivalent* or at least on tiie same level 
with wealth and preotigs® Tiiat is* an office night have 
wealth and prestige ® It right have pewer®” 


Yes* but still* power in itself means tao ability to hurt 
and to help® Is tiiat wiiat is meant by it? 


"Well* tiiat 9 s ono things yeso" 


Yeo* but it is interesting, while the Greeks were familiar 
uith tiiat — the expression occurs very frequently — that is 
not such a prlxury — such a thing they refer to easily as a great 
native of politically active ..sen® Tiiat they call hones* and tills 
word — I mean, honor not in tiie sense in which we speak of a 
uan of honor* but it means something else® but therefore* say 
bonor-glory® ® * ® Power nay seem t o be sc$:usthing very solid* but 
is not as such resplendent® I try to express it in sensual terns s 


how it appears to tac senses® Low, and I th 


tiiat is in itself 


a very lneeroax.x::'- 


ocint: 


iat the word hoaor«glory uus almost 
disappc;a’ud frem cur political vocabulary,, Churchill is a r-: 
able exception bub he was * as Ladd, put It, an anachronism and 




ava oi ;e sign o: 


the anachronistic ciioracbcr of Churchill. 



But — wlioreas powur cones to us naturally® I mean, of course, 
pewer — that*s u long question because of the old ambiguities 
of poster corresponding to the Latin potestas , which means offi¬ 
cial, legal power, and potentia, whicS Means, so to say, the pr$ r - 
aical power* 

• 

"I think ue use prestige — ■ 

Yes, but prestige iias, of course, always a derogatory riean- 
ing 0 I mean, whatever the social scientist nay say, if you cay 
a man is concerned ;riLth prestige you say sonetliing very bad about 
Ida, but if you say be fl s concerned with honor and glory you do 
not necessarily say something bad about hirio Of these tilings 
you cannot get rid by the process af nothodical purification or 
sterilization^ as would be a better expression® liow, so — and 
then Aristotle gives saie other notivcs 0 I moan, it is clear 
what gain neons* Gain neons, of course, greater wealth: and hon¬ 
or means insolence also, but insolence acts as a active in which 
way? llo — meaning the insolence of those who rula 0 People do 
not start revolutions out of insolence, generally speaking,, but 
they arc induced to start a rising by insolence shown by the ru¬ 
lers, fear, superiority, conten.pt and so on and so on 0 We don*t 
have to go into that® Another point: then Aristotle Mentions 
sane things which have nothing to do with the previous consider¬ 
ation® That was the question raised by Hiss O^IIjjell at the end 
of her paper* Is saic thought of Justice or injustice in the 
ninds of the revolutionaries, as we would say, essential accord¬ 
ing to Aristotle? That was your question® how let us take this — 
in the otlier cases it is rather clear® For cxhkeOjb, if we take 
the case of the fear of tiiese people who do it out of fear,, one 
could at least argue that the people who f ear to be' condensed 
have sone notion that tliey oug.rt not to be condemned® I i;ican, 
in other words, tnat they ore of the opinion that even if they 
arc legally condemned to death the law is v/rong® Jut let us tala 
anotlicr case which aecn3 to be entirely outside of the sphere 
of morality, in 13Q3a25> 0 AH right — read this — 

"Heterogeneity of stocks nay lead to sedition — at any rate 
until they have nad tl.ic to assimilate® A state cannot bs 
constituted from any cliance body of persons, or in any chance 
period of tine® Host of tae states which iiave admitted per¬ 
sons of anotiier stock, oit.icr at the time of their founda¬ 
tion or later, liavc been ■irouolcd by sedition® There are 
many instances® 1 * 

Yes* you emit tiien® Only later on after lie mentions the 
Sybarites, he -says — 

n At Thurii the Sybarites quarrelled with the other settlors 
who had Joined then in its colonisation; and demanding special 



privileges, on the ground that they were the earners of the 
territory, they were driven oat of the colony©" 


you see here tlie claim would of course present itself ns 
a Just claim© And I think you can also see it Just by looking 
cround — that in all cases where differences of stock or any 
other differences cone in these differences present themselves 


as reasons for rightful .superiority of one part to tlie other© 

That simply enters© Very few people are so cyniftol, os to say 
I don°t have the sli^atest shadow of right and yet I want to have 
this and this, say, discriiiinatary measure 0 They will always 
adduce — try to adduce reasons and quite a few necessarily be¬ 
lieve in the truth of it© I mean, that is partly a very sad story 
but that is an important facto Without this notion it doesn ft t 
work© The whole element of indignation which enters is insepar¬ 
able freu some notions of rig^bet© Vie deserve to bo treated dif¬ 
ferently or better 9 you deserve to be treated worse© That enters 


necessarily© I think to that extent the notion of Justice comes 
in 0 Whether it is true in all case3 remains to be seon 0 lieu 


lator on — a bit later in bl2 9 after he has given the example 
of Athens aixi the Peiraeus© Do you have that? 


"Taking our analogy from war, where the dividing line of 
a ditch, however small it cay be, makes a reglmsrrt scatter 
in crossing, we may say that every difference is apt to cre¬ 
ate a division© The greatest division is perhaps that be¬ 
tween virtue and vice % then there is the division between 
wealth and povertyj and there are also other divisions, some 
greater and some smaller, arising frem other differences© 
Among those last we nay count the division caused by differ¬ 
ence of territoryo u 


In other words, so there are differences among human boings, 

necessarily© lioi; the differences — not all differences have 

this character© For cxannlc© tl>o difference between men and women 

«■» 

docs not ordinarily lead to a league of men versus a league of 
wenon, but the politically indistinct differences are those which 
potentially generate hatred© Taerc. is a word of — dif¬ 
ference encoders liatred* only thi3 difference is 

meant here by Aristotle © hut iiatred has, in itself, nothing to 
do with right ;oid wrong, with the sense of right and wrong© But 
it becomes politically effective, I think — that is what Aris¬ 
totle lieaii3 — only ulicn it undergoes this modification by vir¬ 
tue of which tie hatred appears as rightful hatred© Hot in all 
cases* there arc so-called cynics who aro in no way affected by 
that, but this is not the typical case of what we coy call the 
revolutionary© Kcw, of which cuso did you think. Kiss C 6 2iaU, 


in particular where one docsa s t see any notion of right and wrong, 
however wrong tho notion may he? 


(inaudible response)© 


Well, liere it*s cgiite obvious,* .You huvo this story — this 
poer.i about the beirwM and what was this? Do you renenber it? 
The bridegroom wanted to ictchthe bride and they didn't give . 
±fc to hitto ;Ie was, course, terribly insulted, but to feci 
Insulted means to feel that a wrong has been done© You sec, in 
Plato 3 s llcpublic you find a division of the parts of the soul 
into three o The first let os call reason or calculation* Ths 
lowest he culls desire aril the center one he calls, in beautiful 
Bajpish translation, ssxLxitodncss* The Greek word is • 

I'oLf this spiritednoas — tiiat is a very complex phenomenon and 
caae very powerful indication of it, very coraaon indication of 
it, is anger© How in anger, according to Aristotle, there is 
always a notion, in the case of nan, at ary rate, of injustice© 
Take tho simple cases you bant yourself at a chair or a table 
and you hit back© Vfaofc is Scrolled? The cb?JLr should not have 
done that — arsi still nore- so in the case of anger at human 


beings© Well, at say rate, tliis middle thing, tills very usual 
nrri commonplace phcrcEionan xrhich Plato calls spiritedness has 
this in itself and T&orever one could also put it this way<> 

In order tiiat there be a revolution or a rising there has to be 
sene anger o If people are Just easy going, or maybe suffering| 
people can suffer and yet be easy going, but if they do not ac~ 
quiro anger, develop anger against ’ follow citizens© Yes? That 8 s 
necessary© Jut in this very anger sente notion of being dealt 
■with unjustly is iisaihcd and ordinarily will become explicit© 

In the political discussions, when they argue it out before it 
cooes to the fightirg they id.ll, of course, speak of right and 
wrong rJI the time sad that is never, or hardly cver ? more 

o I i;jcan p to that extent, I believe, it would go through© 
I do not knew —» well, for example, take tills s the example of 
the city consisting of two geographically somewhat different parts© 
If tlx two parts of the city -*» the ono on tae right bank of the 
river and tac other on tlx left bark «*- find it very inconvenient 
«=»» tiiis arrangement — and iiiink it is much better for e;xh to 
form a city by itself t-iicre vouldn*t be any rising© There would 
be an amiable agreement that they fora independent cities and 
tlicy have to take care of their common business — you know, debts 
or what iiave ycn 3 ia. a decent way© There would bo no rising,. 


So tiiat tho violence could cuter there would nave to be some cd^ 

•m 

position to that proposal ar some opposition to tlx: specific terns 
of the proposal? scy, that the people of tbs right bank would says 
no, the debts nust be paid by ti<s old city on the left bank, and 
this kind of thing. That, 1 thick, is what Aristotle means© 

Yes, well this point — tiiat- was brought up in a certain connect 
tion — I don't knae — regarding when Aristotle makes the remark 
about the ctectructisaa of dcuocraoia3 by dcLi-agogJies, ho inserts 
a reflection on the difference between ths present day demagogues 
and the demagogues af tho past© In the past the desaogogues bc~ 
ecu 10 tyrants© 'rocky, meaning in Aristotle-3 time, they do no 
longer become tyrants and tiiat has something to do with ths fact 
tiiat ia ths oldun tiraa no god could acquire political leadership 
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if he lias not, at the sane tine, a military leader and tluerefore 
a nan capable to lead armed men and that nos it« Today they are 
no longer capable to do that and tlic typical weapon of the dema¬ 
gogue is not ones but speech,, Some one of you had a certain dif» 
flculty — no? Is this not intelligible? Aristotle nukes the 
qualification, iy the ways he says very rarely,, because in tin- 
case of Cleon in the Peleponooian War you hod scaieone, Cleon, 
who in a very surprising way proved to be militarily successful 
althou^i perhaps by sene plagiarism fton some military nan that 
he did thato I don*t believe that thi3 raises a question of prin¬ 
ciple* hext time we will, then, have a discussion of Book — 
tfr Q Grant, Michael Granto 
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Aristotle»o Politicos lecture 12® May b' 0 1961 


• » ®You say Aristotle is — in a way — you didnH say tills as 
criticise but just as an observation uhich we must make® On tbs 
one hand ae regards tyranny as a polity and on the other )iand 
Uc says it io not a polity* What 5 s your explanation? 

"Well, in part tnere is one example and that is that one 
factor involved in a polity or a regime is distribution of 
officeo • . and certainly this can 8 t be the case in a tyran=» 
ny, but it mainly stems fren the fact that the end of a re® 
gSma which identifies it as such is the good and tie virtue 
ous life, and certainly —» " 

Or the common good* 

"Or the cor.non good; yes® And certainly a tyrant rules only 
for himself® w 

Yes, that is so* Tliat is one — a difficulty goes with tlie 
whole group of which Aristotle was, of course, aware and he solved 
it himself on a certain occasion somewhere in Book IH when lie 
raises too question, what is the citizen* And, for example sa.io® 
one by a very illegitimate rebellion — certain people who wore 
not citizens before became citizens.. Are they citizens, is the 
question, to wli.cn Aristotle says they may be illegitimately ci® 
tiaens or, in Greek, they may be unjustly citizens but they ar® 
citizens, and he refers to the general — the other aspects people 
may rule unjustly, ±„e 0 their ruling may be illegitimate, but they 
rule nevertheless^ In other words 9 Aristotle was a man of com® 
sen sense and therefore this ambiguity was —» or take tne other 
example, the famous discussion especially in the tiiddlc Agosg 
is an unjust law a las?? According to the more favored view in 
tiie i-liddlo Ages an unjust law is not a las, but that 8 s not Arts® 
totlo 3 s ppi n i c a* We coulda 8 t speak of un,ju3t and bad laws if t;» 
didn^t say they are laws® They “re bad laws, just as a bad chair 

10 never the less a chair® It 3 s a, how shall I say, a ® 

11 cw do you say it in English? A chair which is not genuinely 

— dcesn # t fulfilltlie function of a chair Q It has somehow missed 
the mark, but it is visible that the mark at which it aimed was 
to be a chairo So, in other words, the ambiguity is perfectly 
defensible® To the extent wo which it does not fulfill tho natural 
function tyranny is not a regams, but to the extent to which the 
crude fact of ruling exists it is a reghaa® Yos? 

n I think that this io the only piece in which ha says rather 
flatly it leaves something which is not a regime at all® 
Elsewhere lie says ha uses the perversion and the unnatural 
but it ha3, at least, tho character of it®” 


\ 

l 



Yea, but that — I mean uliat do you rcmaibcr t he con- • 

text, the which he gives* The remark about the regime 

becomes fully clcsrfrcn tne. example* You remember what *— the' 
«*y m rpTr» he usc 3 ? You take s. nosOo llow you havo — wellj there 
is a certain natural nose which is — not only f ulfill s its func¬ 
tion but is beautiful* iicw — bo perfectly normal as- a statuary 
off Athena, or Apollo would fit in a nose* And now you see other 
slight modifications — a little bit of a snub nose and a little 
Mt of an eaglets nose* Mow think of the nary beautiful girls 
yffr-h a snub nose who are even beautified by that* So minor var¬ 
iations are irrelevant, but wlien you go beyond that and make a, 
xssse which would be super snub then it becomes aggregate 0 And 
it is even imaginable that from a certain stags on it becomes 
useless as a noso wiiere it can no longer fulfill the function 
off smelling* And then — in other words s if you go on and on 
in making such improvements because you think a snub nose .is par¬ 
ticularly nice and then you say a hundred per cent snub nose must 
be still nicer* T hink of a, nan who is in love with asmb nosed 
girl and would then make a theory off it* Then he would reach 
the conclusions the perfectly snub nosed girl — that would be 
just a c@rlcature a In the end it would cease to be a nose* Mow 
Hhat is the 'analogy in political matters? You have a democracy 
and you say, govcrncent of the people, for the people^ by the 
pecpla, and the more it is government by the people the more dem¬ 
ocratic it is end then you would say, well, government by repre¬ 
sentatives is rally an imperfect form of goverrsnent by the people 0 
You know the famous arguments by the IiarcdLsts, by Screl and by 
so many others* And so you say all right, let us have as many 
referenda, as saany public opinion polls as possible and so on 
and so on* And then you get —> that is all more deruooratic in 
tiie censo that tiiis is more snub nosed* And so finally you get 
eranething which lead3 to the breakdown of democracy 0 So that 
©eases to be a regh-c, and if you fellow that, trtiich in practieo 
is less impossible — as a completed snub nosed noso s it is no 
longer a noss. If you folicw tic logic of it you would reach a 
system which is no longer a system* I think that a s what ho means, 
end the argument is, of course, of some importance* You see — 
in other words* when you are following the Ixfgic of democracy 
regardless you destroy democracy* Mot everyone knows that so 
wq should keep this in mind* 

Hcrj you nude a number of observations; for example, you re¬ 
cognised what Aristotle says about education, political education, 
a3 the phenomenon now called political socialisation* I a n sure 
there is a kinship, but let. us try and see whether there is not 
also a difference„ What does it mean, I man if you disregard 
the high f also tin things and cone down to the brass tacks * What 
does political socialization mean? Take the babies., which may 
bse born cocr-ervarive cr liberal according to the famous \‘orco 0 
Still, he doonr a t know it so scensthing iuxs to be done about it* 
Key doss fcs become an actual conservative* „ . „ 

(Inaudible re spores ) 0 
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That would not necessarily do* There have been very weal¬ 
thy Whigs «vd very poor Tories* 

«# 

"2Io — veil the concept of political socialization here — 
1 attempted in the sentence just after I made that — 0 

lio, no, it was * very helpful remark, but let us follow it 

up* 


"Well, as I was going to say, I attempted to say in the sen¬ 
tence after that, the modern coeept differs essentially 
in that I think it is mainly directed in terms — it doesn°t 
reach the personal life as much as does Aristotle fl s teach¬ 
ings on the effects of education — n 

But still there is something in common© Let us try to get 
that out* 

"Test the inculcation of an attituda — " 


Yes, but hot; docs it take place? X mean — 

"Teaching through h- * 

Well, teaching — vdiat kind of teaching do you give a five 
year old child — I mean, do you say lot us read the Constitution 
together or what do you do? 

"Obviously not* „ « «" 

Exactly — by vtfhat? On what? Pardon? (inaudible ®uark) 0 
That is too CGiplicatedo (Inaudible exchange)* How does it go? 
How do you do this terrific thing? Hew do you do it? tfe> you 
take a or what? You tell hin 0 The telling doesn f! i have 

to be done —■ that is true — by articulate wards* It may be 
dono by intonation© But still* « * * Yes, but what does this 
telling mean? I mean that is not generally tailing© For exam¬ 
ple, you tell him this is a tree* That is not quite the same 
kind of telling* What do you do? 


"It B s in part the teaching of a moral codo extended to —• " 

You tell him, this is — I mean,, I give you ora example 0 
You say this is not nice* You can say it with all the intonations 
you please cr only shaking your head if shaking the heads means, 
in your society., disapproval* or in ether societies it moans the 
opposite,* Yes., but what is the point? There are certain things 
which the child — for example, you do not have to tell the child 
to havs hunger* I mean, you may have to tell hir; heu to satisfy 
hunger, in tme case of a human being — not in the case of a puppy 
— that. i3 riwhher matter* But ths.ro arc certe-in things thich 
are mediated a you can say — union children learn only by a sor« 
tain kind of laodiation, but there mat be some natural incentive 



— let us uoo the old fashioned language — a convention is in¬ 
troduced in the mind of the chilli and m a » molded by this conven¬ 
tion. But there must be a natural peg in'the child on which you 
can mold the convention® What is tliat? I suppose tiie old story* 
love* a desire for being praised and abhorance of being blanedo 
You can also use the various gradations; there is honor* there 
is glory* but sinply to be Hiked or to be disliked® Tliat is tho 
way in which it takes place and that* I think* is also what the 
people mean today® For example* the people who would bring up 
a child as a conservative* to use this absolutely 
indistinction* conservative and liberals e » • by praising* say* 
a liberal senator and blcming a conservative — making nasty re¬ 
marks when a conservative president appears on the TV and smil¬ 
ing gratifiedly when you sec a liberal senator® Tills kind of 
thing gradually — after a short while the child will have accep¬ 
ted it. • • • X scan this thing exists; tnere is no question* 
but the question is ubst'ner that is wliat Aristotle is concerned 
with. 


(Largely inaudible remark)* 

' ' '< ‘ 

Yes, sure; also actions* but .still the child — a small child 
would not necessarily mderstand that in a given c ase the parents 
act on the principle* be particularly considerate when dealing 
with underdogso Somehow the word lias to be inbriiduced sooner 
or later. You can also have other expressions of that. So with¬ 
out language I think it is impossible)* but is tiiat wuat Ariototls 
has in mind or is it a special kind of political socialization 
which ho has in mind? Well* spoke now of the example of 

conservative or liberal. . *• . is this the problem of Aristotle 
here? What docs he si'cak about in h%s own terms? He docsn B t 
speak: of political socialisation because — I tell you why he 
docsn°t do it — because lie would say socialisation is not neces¬ 
sarily adult. Lvery human bein^ — every baby in tho cracGbc is 
already* scmshcUo soci a l i zed by the peculiar — not only because 
it needs its mother 8 s breast and other kinds of cars but the pe¬ 
culiar helplessness which the tassan bsby has compared with other 
young animals shews that he is scant to bo for social life. It e s 
connected with that. So socialisation takes care of itself* but 
a specific — in other words, be is social to begin with. He 
ia undeveloped in every respect and therefore also in his social¬ 
ity. That is nothing new. What does Aristotle speak about? 

"I suppose the — then maybe hc»s speaking of the invoca¬ 
tion of actions and attitudes. ..." 

Do ne a favor. How does Aristotle call it? 

B £pirit s sad totally^ infliiSEca 0 n 



ifc has a very ca non word uhicii we use all the time* a very 
odiiple words ciducatiom,, jo speaks of education., So rrnnbor one 0 * 
All right; he can say if you bring up a child to be a conserve 
tivo* it's also an education* but wliat kind of education? Does' 
Aristotle rican the education to a conservative* a liberal* a rad¬ 
ical or tdiabevcr there exists on tiie rainbow? Doc3 iic speak of 
tint? Because we nvust recognize the present day analogue to viiat 
Aristotle neauso „ • I°m amassed — I noun* otherwise you under¬ 
stood the maim lines very veil* An education towards the regime* 
not touarcis tic party® So* in other words* the education to de¬ 
mocracy when democracy is established* to oligarchy uheu the ol¬ 
igarchy is established.) That 3 s tic point* and Aristotle would 
say an education towards a special party is politically most un¬ 
desirable because it a&yavutes the divisive things which esdlst 
anyway. Whether Aristotle is right or wrong in that matter would 
depend on u very close study of the goodness and badness of par¬ 
ties into vMch wo cannot — Aristotle had tiie old fashioned view 
that parties are a disease of the body politic*. and a view which 
lasted a very long time. In the Federalist Papers you still find 
tiie traces o>£ tim older view. Parties arc* perhaps* inevitable 
but they arc not good wisreas the .prevalent view today is that 
it B s something good®. It a s a vexy long question and the fact that 
it. seems to Toe practically dccduad for .the W33tern countries since 
the nineteenth century surely* of course* doesn # t prove that it 
will always be so decided and still less does it give' us a sound 
theory of parties. For that purpose one would have to nako quite 
a few reflections and think about that, '.hen that came up for 
tiie first time -« that soaeona spoke in an approving manner of 
parties and mot merely as a kind of inevitable pestilence — I 
mean in the odder literature you can distinguish between thoes 
uho say it is an avoidable pestilence and those who ssy it is 
an inevitable pestilence* but the present- day view is that they 
are no pestilence at all but are an essential part of the work¬ 
ing of a free society and one would have to go into tliat vory 
difficult qpostion uhich i3 usually not raised because people taka 
the given* the now ‘given* for granted. They absolutist it and 
that is c all ed objective scienca 0 How if you would go lack* where 
would you start Mr. — I mean if you would try to clarify 

that — go back behind the conventions of the present day and 
dig deeper ir&othe problem. How would you proceed? 

"IIow wcaaild I proceed — you mean* as a method* or where would 
I lock — at which specific peoplo?" 

yes — because a method — if it is not spelled out into a 
rosearchable prqjsct — is of very little use 0 

”1 thick my msthod "would bo to go back and czamina what has 
been said about parties in the past and probably back to 
people like Burke 0 0 o who first began to talk of parties 
as parties. Host of ilia literature talking about parties 
before tasfc conceived them uoro in toras of factions — “ 
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fljtftd oovioinly, I thiisk iba node*»n viow of bo^pLru* 

about tiurt tin® and fron then on you get a kind of incorpor¬ 
ation or Wits party Into tfcs* parXisuaenUtry nysUsn and with 
tlic legitimation of t’.ic parlixicntary system you also get 
a legitimation of the party systecio'* 

Yes* and you would liave to consider* for example, ti.at the 
European distinction between conservatives and liberals was really 
baaed on an overall view of liberal society* that it is a society 
lixidi requires both progress and order and therefore there should 
be representatives of the two elements* progress and order $ con¬ 
servative and libcralo 


"There is another point uoo one can nuke and that is t.at 
parties iiieiaselves even froi .1 the relatively recent tine they 
can bo spoken of as parties changed thsir character — that 
is* tlicir empirical character* so that they®rc not exactly 
the same sort of thing anymore. This again forces one to 
reconsider whotlier tkay s rc good or bad in the tonac tint 
wore first put because since they 8 ru a different kind of 
phenomenon they heve to bG reconsidered — ” 


Well. X would like to draw your attention* at least of so.» 
of you* to a statement which I regard particularly infcrmtivco 
Xt is indeed — imfortunately not written by a political scien¬ 
tist or a specialist, an academic specialist in parties* but a 
practical specialist in parties 5 namely* Winston Churchill, who* 
cr» you know* switciied parties more than once and that did not 
detract entirely from his political successes* as you know. iicu 
be discusses it in Ilia H arlfcor o. when he speaks of the situation 
as it existed under WilkSEToi'*Drange at the beginning and where 


it was absolutely an open question wither one should not have 
a national cabinet rather than — meaning both Whigs and Tories 
«*» rather than as the fanatical Whigs wanted* a pure Whig party. 
Tbo fanatical Tories wanted to have a purs Tory party 0 And Chur¬ 
chill discusses that with an amazing opcn^indockmss and docs 
not reject it as a pipo-droam* but tho decision was taken at l&at 
tins* nore or less, Except in times of great crisis you had party 
governmento One would also* I believe* consider one point which* 
as far as I know, is not considered in the literature and that 
is thia 0 If you take the clearer example of tiic continental Eur¬ 
opean or even altogether European parties with clearly different 
principles. So this party system is then based on the view that 
in a society there ought to be a variety of subordinate prirei~ 
piss — not tiie highest principles. Otherwise tears would os 
no possible consensus. ait of vary important subordinate prln- 
\ cipleo such a variety is good. That is tie prexaiso of a -«rsry 
powerful vi zri on parties 0 That is ~ thi3 \ic'r, I belies.- did 
not arise in a political content proper* but was prepared 'ey sems- 
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thing earlier which you all, know and I think people don 8 t usually 
think of uiien they spook of tte problem or parties,, and that is 
xeligious tolcrarcQo Religious tolerance noons exactly tliat the 
people can have entirely different principles of very great in=> 
portance but which are, politically speaking, subordinate to the 
concern of peace, however you call it 0 And that — I think that 
one should study hoi; for t*K3 notion of religious tolerance as 
a theory of religious tolerance as it came to be developed in 
the l&th, 17th century, is not a kind of hidden background for 
these political religions, if I nay say so, which ore the partiaSo 
Xes? 


“Well, I think tliis last point you iaa.de is supported in a 
fairly prominent article on parties by a wan named Leslie 
Lipscn. who, in analyzing British parties *=» tho evolution 
of British parties =«. wakes this very point* tliat the so 
two parties, at least in tim nineteenth century, were based 
' 4 pon t*ds kind of. « « religious issue which underlies, even 

until very lata. 0 • 

' ‘ 

% 

Tess tlae only question — sure, I didn 3 t know tliat ; I°ia very 
glado But 1 think what I would want in addition is to see whe« 
tlier there ia no linkago theoretically between the theory of par* 
ties in the. earlier formative 3tagcs and the theory of toleration 
as developed in the 16th, 17th centuries. Yes? 

“In reference to Aristotle, I wonder if his emphasis on ‘the 
polls soil the farm of government in which most citisans arc 
familiar with their rulers. « . it occurs to me that in a 
situation tiiat ho tries to describe parties would play a 
role and a pernicious role tint would be very different from 
a situation whore you arcn*t familiar with the rulers, in 
iriiich the party system, including the two party system, may 
be primarily a method of institutionalizing a certain kind 
of familiarity on the part of some of the citizens to the 
ruler 


Yes, that could ell be, but I think that was not the orig« 
inal legitimation of parties and in addition you have, of course, 
parties and very passionately opposed parties in large societies 
—* much larger than a city. Think of the and that 

wont tlirough the ’whole western world and urd th at 

was not exactly non^violsniv for so.-ie tima 0 


“Well, o . if you take parties where they work bast rat her 
than where they work worst. for instance,, say in a place 
liko Frances if you teas them in a place like Groat Britain 
this clement may,, at least wkon you analyse what they do 
today, may ba vsry Xt®ortant 0 a 


I 



Yes., there is ne question, birb still the difficulty, 1 thinks 
would arise iraaediately when cne vtfuld go into the deeper stra« 
turn of the theoretical concept of the party« I r.ic«m, surely that 
something vor&s is for practical reasons sufficient at the time 
but you always — even for practical reasons you have to go bo« 
yond that becaaise what is working means it has worked from then 
till now* Sccac thoughts about the future are inevitable if you 
want to — anti therefore, in order to get the necessary perspec¬ 
tive, you have to go back to other situations in uhich the sys¬ 
tem did not es&st and banco, not work© 

"Yes, tic only point I would wake is that for this reason 
it°o terribly important to go back to Aristotle because tile 
Aristotelian conception of fcm.11r.rity, as you describe it 
is —» I raised it for its theoretical ratnor than its prac¬ 
tical significance and I think in terms of — if cno want-ad 
to reconstruct- ctr to construct s. theory of parties today 
one night, very ueH .to go back to that concept, which 
I think night very veil explain, say, the success of Britain* 

Yes, but tlx; question Is this — you mean because of the 
local constituencies or the fact that it was for a very long tins 
*a group •— a small masher of big families who ruled the countryo 
Ikrt what kind, of fauiliarity do you mean no*? 


"What I bn essentially saying is that far one thing it is 
the party system that reintroduces, os much as it can, the 
Aristotelian concept of establishing familiarity by the ruled 
with their rulers o" 

Yes, sure* Uell, tuat is the great problem of mss society 
in all areas® Idr© Faulkner 0 

"I Q m just wondering if you want to continue this party dis¬ 
cussion^ 


Ho,, 


"Because if you did, I had a point; if you didn 3 t — » 
All right,, Then ualce it„ 


"You Mentioned religious tolerance© Cculdn^t one take it 
as a forerunner of nany-prhiciplcd parties? Gouldn-t or© 
take it back even farther and say that the notion that opin= 
ions belong out of political control strictly, out of the 
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go right back to, perhaps, ntrc::g» 


tiicn the Christ inn church and their theoretical ideas?" 


Yea, sui’ce I believe ««** and that has been said many times 
that the i^colcpjcal character of modern politics io 
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of heritage from the- religious VJectem tradition® I mcan«> you 
nust have hoard this n tinss* that these tilings agree 9 in tlio 
. of connamsni and fascism, because *— tliat these arc politic 
cal relic* 03 **" iufc tlxc question is whether tliis element of the 
political religion ia not also present*, to setae extent at least*, 
in deraocracy* That^s what yea iE$>ly® 

"I didn*t mean to say that) perhaps I dido Just that tlie 
notion that there is a 3phare of opinion that is not tlio 
concern of us in the political writings could go back not 
merely to toleration of religion but even before that to 
Idle notion of — " 

Yes, bat that loads into a very difficult question whether^ 
to the extent to which that is true*, is there not the church it- 
self a political entity, to use this awful ward*, entity® You 
uuat not forget tills — such a term os the Christian — how is 
.r Christendom called traditional 1y? The Christian republic, the 
: Christian ca^aonwsalth) her© you liave tte political expression 
V end tiie distinction between-the political and secular according 
to which*, from this point of view, tho secular — only tlio sec¬ 
ular is a political., would nob be sufficient, then, from full 
nyiri eyatcnding of the church, say*, in the Kiddle Agcs 0 That would 
be a very long question, but we have now to turn to some -» 

How you — there is one- point regarding which I have simply 
to apologias and that concerns the external causes of tte destruc¬ 
tion of tyranny® I simply had forgotten these ten lines Inst 
tii-13 and so I said the tiling which is net and I must, therefore, 
cat my words® how, clearly Aristotle says in tills section, in 
1312b, tlio beginning, that tyrants are frequently destroyed by 
external causes, end he refers there — pcrJiupa we read that pas¬ 
sages idie beginning of 2312b 0 

n 0no of tlic ways in wiiicn a tyranny my be destroyed — and 
the seme is time, as wo have alrfcady noted, of all otter 
forms ai* govarxucnt — is by extomal causes® Another state, 
with an opposite form of constitution, may bo stronger than 
a tyranny® The conflict of opposite principles will obvious¬ 
ly Ixad such a state teuill tnc destruction of the tyranny) 
end where there is a will, and power behind it, there is 
always a way® T:iis opposition of constitutions way take 
different forms® 0 


r" Yea, and so on® i/e don°t need that 0 In other words, by 
tlio very difference of regimes tixore is given a dssire to destroy 
| the different regimes* hut the da sir 3 is, of course, not idea- 
^ ticsl with tte power to do so arid therefore people don 3 t do it 
but thick of present day; if wo could wish the Soviet cenrorrmenb 
and soma otter regimes of tbs cams kind would disappear® Unfor- 
tu&atdy we caa^t do it) vice versa*, But Aristotla makes this 
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universal and soya that every* regime lias the tendency to shiver- 
, salise itaslf and since tyranny is pcrticulnrly atrocious and 
sCLso very rare it is, so to speak «*-» his hand is against every** 
ona and everyone # s hard against him and taut is surely what Ar— 
istotle oay3» Hot* this leads, as ilr« Bartholomew rightly romarked, 
to a fundamental issue in international politics or in the doc¬ 
trine ro carding that* I .do not know — that is- absolutely true 
but I do not know how you meant the- latter*, 

‘Well-, vu&t I meant was the debate on ideological imperial- 
^ren 0 Xn other words. the extent to which thor© is a dynam¬ 
ic operative in a regime which leads them to wish to ibispos© 
upon others thair (Am foras» n 

YeSo lieu, of course Hint is a saaswhat special foCTolation 
-* ideological -» he cause then, wo presuppose there must always 
bo an ideology, which Aristotle denies* For example s the tyrant 
in Aristotle doosn'^t have an ideology* ile may have certain con¬ 
venient rights but that <J s no ideolr-j^v, Ho, let us forget about 
tho ideologyo 2!cw the question is .tills: that the traditional 
view based on classical literature — Aristotle snong that — 
vaa that any state nay effect changes in ary other state bscauss 
that state ia wicked, Traditionally expressed, if a given state 
Ccommits crimes against moral lsir 9 natural law,, it' is Isgiiiroate 
1 far ovary other state to interfere with that, to step that* That 
was tho traditional \iswv Heedless to aav, that is not quite 
the oamo as what Aristotle says but as far as international law 
is concerned it amounts to the same tiling* Is intervention on 
grounds of disapproval vdth the established regime there legit¬ 
imate? Aristotle doesu 3 t have any doubt about it, nor does tho 
whole tradition 'nave any doubto So, in other words* wars of civ¬ 
ilisation, as they have oemstimes to be called, were regarded 
as legitimate bv trie tradition and such works like Thomas Horses 
Ut o pia , ycu •err.;, where the ucsr-l' civilisation plays a very great 
roieT'sir.iply follows tljc tradition* The last great statement 
on this effect you would find in Hugo Grctius 3 Laws of War and 
Peace„ but Grofcins had already defended, In the meantime, a school 
had esiorgod whisk had aid you cannot interfere with another state 
— its inner order — unless you yourself have been hurt by ±b 5 
by that state, nert by its measures, In other words, if this state 
has dona ycu wrong then ycu may — but that you can do in any* 
case* Hew this view was developed by contain Spanish thinkers 
in the 16th century, Vasques, Melina,, and rx-netimss called tho 
fathers of international l-r,?, cud they did it for a very respec¬ 
table reascrio They coo: what tho Spaniards had dons to the Indians 
in America, and c:i grounds cf a war of civilisation against tkeso 
savages-, and they thought, cverycio would be bettor off if this 
wore stopped one3 and far all* f c. that — now later cn with ths 
development of the doctrine cf sovercigrrby that fcocaase, of course. 


i 
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acri.cnaid.cj nor.^jsfccrvenfcica,, There is no hagner^judga oi 0:7 
tftato except the state itself. heedless to say that- tho olas* 
tendency, which has deep roots in fccoan nature* conUrmud up no 
the present day* That goes without saying, but as ±sr as t^scry 
<is concerned I thinly the really —* the notion that war^ of eival* 
Llzz’txans as ire may coll it* is in itceUT legitimate is. gonerajy 
speakings the traditional view and 7 . simply had completely for-* 
gotten this connection. Therefore I made that glaring error I 
made last tine* 

Mow there were 3ono other points which you mentioned, You 
pointed out rightly the topical character of Ariatctls 0 3 ^ analysis 
of tyranny. It is indeed amusing and certain things obviously 
have not changed at all* That is quite true, but you said — 
you referred to the unhsard of h.iprovements which tyranny has 
made in tlx so 2,3GQ years since Aristotlo. But I would only =•=> 

I think you are right, but I would say that doesn s t affect the 
truth of Aristotle at all because tliacs arc the sai® kind of thingso 
I seen you have —* you way have a bettor —* if you have these 
beautiful things where you can listen in to any cottusreaticti people 
have in their bedroom and that wakes the control — tiie abolition 


UU 


:iil wore effectivs. but the aim is the seioqs abo*> 


of privacy 
Htd.cn of privacy c 

"o . . . I do tiiirfc that if you accept the point wade that 
Aristotle considers tyrartiJ.es unstable these new tools that 
tyranny has slight cause us to reevaluate — " 


That is an important paint. Tliat is. you believe j, your iai® 
portent point* But onferhunatsiy our experiences are toe short. 
In the case of I-Iussolini and hither 5 Aristotle's prognosis proved 
to he correct. In the case of Soviet Russia veil, you -oiou 
after all it dooon' J t last yet — I muon hov; long docs it lust 
not?? h?. years cr so. All right, so that is perfectly within 
tne time span so we have to leave it to future generations to 
see wnether Aristotle was —a but even surely & subordinate nat¬ 
ter because no one can deny that something radical has changed 
between Aristotls and us and that sight very veil be one of tho 
consequences of it. 


Ho:; then the last point vivsre you give a fair summary —* 
but I thirl; that vfaon we ■*•«=* Aristotle - c critique of Plato ~~ but 
we should take that, up — perhaps,, begin with that r in 13l6a 0 
Aristotle concludes the fifth hock with a critical analysis of 
what. 5 apparently, wns the caCLy earlier discussion of the subject 
of risings plus changes of regimes.? namely^ Plato 3 © Re pabHo s 
Booh HU and li. Lev lot us road the bogLxcJigo 


stitu« 


^Jc my note, in conclusions inint tho subject of con 
tional change is vre rvscc Gt r 3?jj3X* 0 in tbo R epub lic; but the 
trcatmnt is defective,. In tho first ulano. he fails to 

I ■ 
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his own ilrsv and ideal cerxv-itut:LC’ih, s; 
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Yoc,- you sea the were! — liuit he translates peculiar cehaa 5 • 
literally translated., proper 3 particular — what is proper to 
that- peculiar•tc that* that is the point* Plato is — that 
is Ariebottfi's concern: always with the peculiar 9 with the prepor 
of a thin g and not sweeping* That As the general c riticisn rjd 
Xian3 r-hy does he not do it? kolIU wo dcn 8 t have to road that* 

The rasin points tlio reason which Plato gives — everything which 
c ernes into being perishes — applies to. ever;/" change. • That dceon 3 t 
ho3p us to understand ins change from the rule of philosophers 
to the rule ccf Spar-tan gentlesaen,, Is he not right? And 'iicw 0 
Ho nust later on see ? perh^ps 5 Kliat Plato meant qythato And 
the natural number: of course that is also not a clear explana¬ 
tion. There is a little point, ’which va should road a little bit 
later on after he spoke of the natural number ard that lu when 
he says that nature a cmetiLiss produces inferior meji. Do yea have 
that? Ihrasdiatoly four luxes later, where you left off. 

”Thio implication 5 in itself, is perhaps not incorrect? there 
may be persons who cannot possibly be educated or made into 
good men 0 /Ch; the earlier Eontence/’. The implication hero 
is that theTreproduction of the species ccmetimcs issues 
in rcan of poor quality., are h^feond the roach of educa¬ 
tion. • . «3ut why i should this be "a cause cf change pecul¬ 
iar — " 


Do? what did lie say in thia parenthetic rcmark? For it btsp® 
pens that there arc souq who — regarding wiica it. is impossible 
tliat they can bo educated and become decent men. That is a very 
iiracrtant remark* It is not unique,, but ihat°s perhaps the clear* 
cot reraark of Aristotle and that is «« let us consider that for 
one nooont-n what that means.. Some people cannot be educated,-. 
Educated '£1QCJ2£I here morally educated- as it almost always moans 
in Plato and Aristotle* Sons people cannot bscene indecent (sic) 
because they do not have the nature for that —» required for that 


t/hat dees that mean? 


"ary important statement Q What 


doss it moan? Sensono brought up on a former occasion tba prob« 
lord of natural law in Aristotle a According to ths ordinary un® 
dsrstanding of natural ku:. : the natural law is a loy which cbli® 
ges all nen and this implies that all man arc able to comply with 
that5 not with all surely there ore refinomento of the natural 
l^rw which are not accessible to everyone., but the crudest and 
most massive provisions aro accessible to everyone* For Aristafel© 
that docsn fi t c-uiGt a Sena people are Ginp 2 y «« and that dees not 
| refer merely to moronic people where everyone would adroit it. 

! but also for other reasons because they are not nernnic at all 
; but they have ouch a tampsT- such a mixiiitrs cf the eloasiihr. and 
no cm. that th-y cannot be cratrollcd and cannot control, thornscdlvast, 
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.2 passing in connection with thia die. roe« 
GiCTi? when people 3osdc tecioy of natural lav-, and for c o:no own® 
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turiso., they think mainly civ according to tic vaabcm t2*ad:.tic%. 
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flic provision against murdsr* and so cm* That di-drub play- 

such a groat role Tor Plato ana Aristotle* Hot that they 
&»■ j&r/or of n-urdor ana theft., which God forb±& 5 but from their 
point of vier those.were tho Xoant interesting tilings* livery 
society — even the tyrant will gc aehotw take care that tlieca things 
bo prevented* Tho interesting tilings are the liiglicr thingst narns* 
ly 5 the proportional equaHigr — tills consideration* Therefore , 
tho question cf natural laxr in tiio traditional way directly posed 
to Plato and Aristotle cowes — lies something athwart to what 
they were interested In, but this only in passing;* Lot us read 
on where xio loft off© 

B i3ut why should tills bo a cause of change peculiar to the 
ideal state depicted in the Kopublic s rather than one ccm-* 
non to all states, and indeed to all'things in existence? 
There is a further point* Gan the efflux of tins? which, 
ho says* causes ell things to change.., e:celain_ho}r things 
vliicn did not begin simultaneously should" simultan¬ 

eously under go charge 5 ri 


In other words-. the feet «*» the velocity of change. is a very 
iEpaortant consideration* I mean* if you have a democracy for 
a thousand years or fox* one year is practically of the utmost 
importones and the gonoral principle which Plato gives doesn 3 « 
explain why the one thing, lasts so long and the other so short * 
Yes? 


n Dooo a thing which cose into existence or. tic day bafero 
tlie turn, of the tide change simultaneously? Again, we rosy 
ask why the ideal stats should turn into a state of the Spar¬ 
tan typer, Constitutions change, as a rule, mors readily 
into art cupc-site than into a cognate forsu The same argu¬ 
ment also appli.es to the other cliangeo mentioned ty Plato, 
xdisn ha depicts the Sport an typo ;ia changing into oligarchy <> 
oligarchy into demccrasys and democracy into tyranny a The 
very raver so siey equally happens democracy* for example, 
can changsinto oligarchy* and indeed it can do so more eas¬ 
ily tiiar. it can cliangs ixrbo monarchy* When it cosies to tyrant 
nics Plato stops: ho raver explains whether they do. or do 
not, change 3 nor, if they do, whey they do so, or into what 
constitution they ch.-mgs* f habeas cm of this omission is 
that any dxplanation -would have boon difficult* The matter 
cannot be settled along the lines of his argur.a3r.t5 for cn 
those lir.es a tyranny would have to change bade into the 
first and ideal ccnstittiticn* in order to maintain contin¬ 


uity in the revolving cycle cf change 0 1! 


net us step nere* xou. see, Aristotle talcs it for grertou, 


thst- Plato nrart have meant a. cycle., 


as I mer&ionod on a Ycrr.or 


1 
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cccanicn* and th 

•nt vxrJltL 0 . 

taon^. ttisd- !■-••.. 


out of tyi'c.uir - r 

rnu^v * 0 r 5 r T .*t 
A aa-^u 4 v> 

which Aristotle 

simply make, 


.t of the wc-rsit, 
sc the noint 


a msre cuecpu.ns assertion Contradicted by innumerable 
It ? s not true that oligarchies mow — chattgo into democracies* 

Ha have soon hho opposite and sc cn and so o-u So Aristaluo is 
absolutely right- What could are say in cofanso of Plato? 1 
suppose I hope thorn.'are quits a few of you who haw road those 
most eloquent pages and d. cos Aristotle really exhaust the issue 
by ills sound remark-- his absolutely sound remark? What did Plato 
mean? What Aristotle does not tale into account perhaps* What 
would.. say, s. modem Plato enthusiast say in reply to those psd*-» 
estrian remarks of Aristotle'? Pedestrian* if true* 


"Dous it have sobbing to do with Plato not so much exslyn* 
in» historical ehangs* hut virtue, because it seems 
to ms tbni so yr,v. nevn :«n th $ Ecmblic you become lass vir« 




tuous* Shares a, rn.rl virtue in a ’Spartan gentleman but 


5 . 0 s chlL^* «* * 
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dsy -*'■» 3pavki oi cchrse net tslrcn s$ ibis rLodividral cuT^pis, 
but -this type of order Hill, nacussarlly ebanga into rule of the 
rich* oligarch?** That is uhzt Plato says* He*.?, hoy -can yen 
I mean. histuricsi change *«. the i;ord is inapplicable to both 
Plato cud i.r: : stcblu «« simply changes of rsgimas* What can. one 
SOS/? Pardon? 


i: Is it that habituation AebH onorgh: 
r ems* ;da inr.udiblo) 0 « 


i o o 


(Hast of this 


Xo-n, but still, nby should *«- 


vOu*i>Ci wii 


»ir: *. 
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in & scioit-nt modern Hsminn Kanraa?, that 
,_5 Jx-.i simply boon slapped:- that the cycle had bucui 
there bat- it had gone very rapidly-, 51 


Vi -» <a r-.- « ir 
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- iki;:k in the Kor-jcLt* viev these sra not -« I iccsn-, 
Harm soys s-/- :1s cv a mati ‘OiT O.L &ll£,v i the feudal, order changes 

into the borrroois and borrpcoio into the communist 


(Inaudible renurk ) 0 
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cmpl;lc::ll«s borderline cnsss 0 


i.ns,u ifoajxt :;ou 1;3 \:c 3 cicx:* rv He. so c Ten? 
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,r voll, 1 k? j n concerned *iith £. change in principle o n . 


Xgs* 3 biII 


(Inaudible remark) u 


Xss, now 2 st as put it this way* That is also act the an* 
£S5cr which I Ka.ic.cd foi^ which X have then to civo and Plato has 
this —- Plato connects quos tions 0 . The first is- charge of 

. regimes £ The second, is the rani: of thi regin^,, and Plato hays 
| the change follows tbs rank* The cKauge is descent* is degoncra^ 
t£on 0 But still, ths ordinary answer given I lacsc*, for onxtn- 
pl£„ by A* E« Try lor- a very well known student of Plots, is this., 
Azi.stotlo -» that's a terrible armriccl, Plato is an idsalisti 3 
philosopher and ho noons of course something like ideal tyj: 3 s 
and he decentt want to tall us xvhat ic going on Cn the real acrido 
That is «■»« you know — and therefore tho v:ondsiv£hl 3 y clear cbnr» 
notcr of the Platonic doscriotion corpaycd with this very ocspli^ 
estsa nnihor ~~ trdo nay, that way; almost ovsxytliing is pcnsible» 
There is onlr cue thing wren.*-: Kith this os.pltsiat.vm and that is 
a lot: namely. ore would have to shew first that Plato regarded 
oligarchy.; donee racy. ahem «-* arul the fcosb rsgin-e too as ideas* 
Iksre radically-. one world have first to show that from Platons ■ 
point of view there is m ides, of ths- polio and X believe there 
is no shred of evidence Khntovvr, so that woiv't ■aorfe* but there 
ia something which no cm sacily discern* Plato has an order 
of rerko That is perfectly defensible^ .from the best rorimo down 
to tyrannyBut what dees trd.a order of rank havo to do with 
t-he seqv.&noa in tine? Would not ha if 1:0 lock srosrxt, for 

v.on* ..s S;-S wiiao . ; ..-.i-ipv.*•.%<:cw-. ss iuidsvej>0Pcd.-i nro-» 

) cedes the developed? With shat right can ho assume that tho -;b.o3r 
/ thing tcgiuG with the heat vemvn? Hero vs crs t With tint right 
- can Pisco assure that the nv:m*vrt bneinn Kith the bast? Tharp 
is hero r, clour previse which., if accepted, everything olcs fol- 
^ And f-bret is that prcnlsa? key not that, is not crmlicitiy 
a 0 a •. a a ai*a so !>ncm c-rvc eoii-V'.tvone dom t-*0 c'^dv^ of ~~~' t 
vho nigses^ vo tac .wont, coincide with the horrocral orders 


^•Jhcn you start ': 1 th the hi~h 3 et. t * n 

Cf-.n*a a'-'O oa.p.r?ss so u.u a rors '•**> yen stem ■ rr ** X, ns cn oh"® 
server, start- <- ~ 

it presodse all tho ether for.u 3 — ^3 tfea t&xst fora 
in a cac.-ticule.r citr..- 
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r'riOhffi? also r.ssuno.. however progressive 


isaqy nay ba«. Hlfettlr ttfc cjtftft jfo Iftt okal, 
spuaticn Ms always a vary deop appeal 


••That an 


«i <ii 


lirap 




tojr-OHa llotJ if the- good 
'$& tbs old then the bast is the oldest sr.d then everything fol«-« 
ions, so it is perfectly ; . , logio:u« y hut nevertheless wrongo And 
*toSioreferOy bocsucs it - is so Plato hiaself nrbss clear that this 
±gi a cythic-si accounts He call:; it there a tragic account and 
yea 'know he- refers to seme versos in Kernel’ there?*, That deccivt 
g rrrln t - vrhat no holiovci an ideal construction which is liOu iZ&ZuZO 

*r 

to b& erfjpiricaHy true but useful as a devise for' erapiriciil stud® 
5®s* That dossr^t er-ist there,- It ms?y hove e-r.ct&d, to come 
emtsnt ? in ?Iato fl s GCtrc-nocqyY I do not kncu e But surely .not 
■Score* ilcrj this much —-• and of course one would have to go into 

a poMti 

the issue between Plato 
never discuss this ques* 

. He would have to reconstruct the arenas at on 
is much rote d?mlopod by Plato in the diclteguGS 
matter before in? can answer thato xes? 


Keu cussv3.cn;, tbornor it is proper an a political irork to iicis? 


' mU Uliwi> 

;frr-i of such vcyThioul rc : ~:;Yiscs« *T2;ai> s c 
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sac. Araccow 
tf‘.on cirpli.cifiy 
feofch sides,- It is 
•«» his side of the 


*Hor? could Aristotle 
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go soricusly? Why could Ards® 


to tie tike Ms acc ca ■ iXfr V* it o curiously? 11 


Boo once Irietotlc always takes the envious* the surface, very 
sericutfl^tsTon tihen he. linows that this is ciur the surface - and 
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sensible procedure,, Eat, I raa&a, the 
can lows it at that, For his pure sacs- 
— his purpose was boro to showy to rcaka r.onifosfc the truth re« 
gsrding char-os of resists* hurt ho hod dorr, and tfccrsfcro ho 


Bud to s how that the on 1 


•ay e-v^p softer fci* ike caice crcrn. t . Plato., 




sSii not — raid the thing wh.ich is not regarding the change; of 
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nalnaa'a for nas purpose ana oxeacnation 
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th - principle chat you have «** it is not cuf-> 
fd.eiort to refv.ti a thoorev. yr*i hrao alue to 0 :::ke irrbcl'::: -iv j 
lew the error areao.- but that you do not have to do in each oaco. 
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iccp nhli e be tried to trace; it to tha basic orror. as you rc® 
arcs-bHrt 'tho 'ycd is etc and h-::rce^ the best is the most vm'.ficd 
xnd CO on,. ::i io;sn-t do that hire., Bow there era a xusaher of 
Yeiy important pacra^cs on® neer where yen be-<*ua today 7 in 
a.lCfsai- ifniucr. a;;, i.fccst t-ha of th;;.t one needs i-’sll- 

arc cca_surmnc.r::n ao ar.n-t hr,v_ bo road it t) Ths qualities rc.'qairsd 
for ruling offices icaristc;=M sg 7 ho:.-cvsr you »ay call it, 

.■Sew the tisrvee nro — iihioh err tho throe? 
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paliiyr rf;'r uords... in a d'aioerqcy ho has to-bo £:>st. in the : 
democratic censo. net in the erisbhayntie sense'* and so on and 
so on» How —* and ■shsfc is the genomi answer? What is most isi« •• 
pert ant? lou see,. Aristotle docs not spsak hares that-a vovy 
int-srosting and is concealed by ths translation loyalty — hs 
docs not spent; of patriotism,. He speaks of loyalty to the rcjpmo* 
Slow why docs Sic not mention that? Well.. one could sty tnat is 
implied* That does not- enter on the other hand* it is ir. no 
way sufficient,, If he is z patriot,, say in a democracy., he loves 
the city; but if he does net love iho democracy* the democracy 
cannot employ.. The problem is not whether he is a patriot- or 
not. The prabler.; is whether hc^s loyal to the regime,or not* 

Hcsr what door he answer then? The interesting case« Whet is 
the most impertaru? tfell« that moral virtue is only then the 
most important: if it is available- in sufficient quantity i( ?or 
ei'isvplSj in crc-or to be a treasurer you mst *—* it is absolutely 

lit-Ct-v3Tbhc.'v 70;! b- ZlOliOStf} * ;;‘.vfc ’U>y.S hct?£? r A>Y iQ HOw .CO ?~1 T '2 

and at the samto time the knowledge required for' using a treasurer 
Is. sccc-rdiry to iris tot Is. .also very eeracru Therefore,, tic 
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scay here a ganorcl who is a first rate rarcral but who is really 
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term* But Aristotle says 

n 

-.a,i 

vwii,S 


esse first rots generals ara so rare That «s have tp accept him 
although ho is r.nt very morsia So:? this is one of the passages.. 
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i&rcoti; ccmco r:articulcrly close to Hc'ehinvoZli •— and also tho 
section cn tyranny,* But itiat i.a tho let ;.is not for one 

rsmaiac clsry-'s inbaohx khat ; s oho dirffcrcnc-o- if «c toJcc first 
thin crvspla? toll. Ar-iabotlo dosan't say tip thshs thirqa ora 
incorpatibla; ricrrl. virtue or::! pclitlrrl atilityT c iriacatli-c cc^s 
cn'ly in case of -- y*ro. can J t hsro all tlrreo togethsr. which is 
the nest urssat? Thatnn sstirsly clifforert question.? That 

•jv^v-lr 1 ' '*■»•■> l '! a.*’***,t«’.iKl ;<' 5 y./\ fic-* ■''. “■ *•” t. - *-~•*■* *,-i ^»***-m '-• *■ *■*- 

«»v h --j <4 J.Vk a-w >: t v o t 1 I—I-fh,..-- 1 ./. .u*c* a-^i—hvJ i.,.irv 

ZX. t.v> Lric..- w-:. $k U irX ~~ X. .« gC^iv 

cut saying 1-r tir:.> In addition^ of. course., fristotle alsraya 
speaks *.-■•* hcra.. far rxa.ryljs- i’; the err cf tho general «— from 
tlio point of v;lc:r of the city; ;;hic-h yavirail aha should prefer* 
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* . * « and what Aristotle* 
(ZrsnadLLbla reriark) » 


sot CAtli *j<> 


Gr> in other words. moral virtue con interfere with that 
0 That is MaoIiiaveHis very goodL Do you know an er?sip?n 
of that where isornl virtue wou?.a interfere or would have inter¬ 
fered successfully? 

fi The failure of the pious general .to sail free Sicily with 
the crossy marching on Mm* . « 


XcSy but the question is, was thi 3 piety not true piety? 

•chains 
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Yes. 


but which s: iyS 2. jLO'ij £ ad that stcius from in this fern — freta 
Mcchiauclli* The greatest co.--;zorHoulih which Ilachiavsij'Ii believed 
to !rs.o«r was lone and Ikscs «rss founded by a fratricide: Romulus 
killing his brother Fc:mc, JSechi&vellL contends, on the basis 
of the old stories, that only by ouch an act of this raa&nitude 

t*l *•*? /"-p f; «/*: *s ' ^ ?*»*!:•, ’.’.y xjy Y^fi i 4 **? •? ^ 

~ —i-sl-v' l ..i T < W .L Jm< £t&3l?,ZO^ Hij.F,.* 

Svery 3ceisty of any political interest has such a thiSg 
At sane tiro it deesrnt necessarily have to b$ the 
first mciaent —* at cc&s tiiso such a thing must happen if it is 
to bcccn.o a ;u?eat end prosperous society* And* of"course — I 
Essan,, if sersone would say that tiss has a healing character -«-? 
usurpation con bo /justified by beneficence later oa * 


yO— f. 

V.?v\ T* y 


ctiJ ttiV •w 4'JWt 


L? v*w'_iU * 1.u k- 


» that doesn't 

be yen with usurpation* xou kucrj, 
that is pcsu as a gangsvCS* t?ho later on becomes rcoosctf.blo ard 
gives students sch0lar.ln.p3* Ho rarortteftsss was originally a 

if tv viXxS VG n'ioXO.H rv~?n,GOt£*, j r t S3i C*UO X’u r^3 csrtM 0?iE? 

30 c.ay tna*w m pruosaoe wist is verv aifrieuit to rroT?s* Hccaia.« 

chooi s-;u a ^o'ia actual £sx& 

ycu ai*.:Cv/s *MwO vs.- ?* tcrrali^o^r-cu oiT-yr.t/loT^r? Kharc; a clear decision 
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irpojvcoii c&ua^u a:m what he sold and Je£« 


A©**aon woixycu an. ana uov* vhat would this country do without ihe 
noursacra xurccase? a rn.ra. there arc other crompl23 „ ir- fcicw: 
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xos, no that is yes,, tiwrb is different 0 Hca AriorhotXo 
asss hare the word roXUrrc.; tfaiiM. h<t$ mary meanings* Sow ths 
most general meeain." is regies and then it Biruld apply*, of eoarss, 

: to Mngcldp a?: wall as to any c&hsr* but in tho most narrow sons© 

• it- mssis one special regicio and that is the polity — you know, 
the one bet'iscu oligarchy and democracy in which you have a net 
vssy high bat not j&togsthflr ns gHruble property qualified iin 
mAfi gensrally spaoking,. the seen who are able to equip tkoEiselTres 
«££h fcssny eras form the cii&ssn tudyo But than you have an in*- 
tertmscbLato regirno which is leant frequent 0 That you have ksrse 
(Siting on blackboard) * And hero politoa means republic, what 
Be understand today by a republic.- a noa^cxmrchic regiao* That°s 
■snsry interesting. that such a for a nen«^monarchic regxm® 

cxistcct and that, of course, is in a way necessary because id ion 
Aristotle says the roriins is the citisen body., what is translated 
fesne I bo He vo the constitution in the govomciant but what it 
really means is the regihryc is the citisen body,, does not maka 
/~-©sssa if you don*t have a body you hoar *« more than one* 

' Is. other words* there is a certain natural kinship between the 
ps£Sia end republic- rather than one maa c s rule* Thar® are quit© 

& iter passages.-. s specially in the fifth book., where politsu ob« 
vi.disj.y hf-.ij this assciBSa; Ar/i now then ho explains * in tba 

ccqusl first the difference bateau idsgg and tyrants* Generally 
Ep3ak±D5 :; a king ia a man who takes the sitio of the gsatlirasa 
arid & tyrant who takes the side cf the ecssnon people 0 That 13 a 
th® way in which ho begics* i?o:-j lot us sea* in fcfcs first rose 
CC2 little passage in 1310b toward the srd *:ben ho spooks of thq 
e£d kings «» that kis$a&n scusfczr feolongs together with aidstco* 


racy, 


■raruen? 


isr as sooKj 3 of f irdjsfcratus, 


n Kiagship, as =rs haor already observed- rasy bs classified 
as being .in the urhara of -iriotrcrucyo Inks aristcorr.qy 
it is bared on merits The xccrit on which it is based s:nr 
candst in ps:>roD-l (or fanily) qualities:! it may eonoiut 
in benefits renityed? it say consist la a combination cf both 
of those with capr/^ty*,* 

Lot us sten bcrOo Ion soe hero Axistc?^js makes a distins« 
ties b2t!*r»qn vixlv-o -mi nnrsfierrih netiersv. Jt c 3 not interesting? 
Ton understand th::A? Lo you mrferstnsid th&b? Aftsr all„ is not 
tbs virtuous m:;» identical with the bar-Bibccnt xsaa? 


What was thrb? He isrstf 
(Juomciibls rocpicr.c),.. 
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nannor sirs really not virtuous 


fo. * • e 


Yos 5 and perhaps also the other ttsy round* Hot every 
tus has in ibaolf a .beneficent, character., by which I do net m:ain 
that it in maleficent- but that it is indifforent in this roEpocbp 
Xu other words* Aristotle is not a utilitarian* Virtue means 
the excellence of a human being and tills excellence does in no 
t way necessarily exist in bensfiesneo* It may simply exist 
x-rally in a lavrer vie'? it would ha beneficent- but it would not 
show itself in particular beneficent actions*, necessarily., and 
on the other hand the benefactor may be a very unsavory fell/,:?;. 
Sure s that wa must never forg W U Jrt liCt ? a little bit lar&er in ioHn 
near trie begi 2 H 2 ing« whera he says tha aim of the tyrant — do 
you have that — is the olsasant* 


n Iyranny r . ms we have often notsd.-, is ju3t tho opposite «> 

It has no regard to asy public interest which dess not also 
serve the tpant’s own advantage* The aim. of a tyrant is 
his own pleasures tnc aim of a king is the Good," 

The nobX-^o That rs&lly is bad*. The noble* Yes? 

^Wb can see the results which follow, A tyrant covots richest 
a king crc-vsts what makes for renews* Tha guard of a king 
is a civic guard?, the guard of a tyrant is a foreign guard 
of Bieresnavy troops l 5 


Lot us stop hare* Maw sow is this connected? Yea ess Aris« 
tot’JjG had said first «» you T-rsrc somehow asnrc of this difficult 
ty .«« inafc ths king and the tyrant cs blackboard) avxd 

the king is supported by tbi# gOKtlczsim end the tyrant by the c«av*» 
aoa people- and bvrs the‘elm is the noble and here the aim is 

nw:! 4 Vmr: frpjv"So Ar» 
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*»A««r D 2-c i -i -.y ^ K-pXsi/n th.3 con^ssti.cs* Sew can iv. 


srizi c-sre., cavis ^.artsc, ana nrre, rorsig 


is tharo a comrctien? Is there a connection between thrso ©ls« 
neni-s? Wb23. I iicaa. are the common paovlo ccnsemcd with the 
plossru*,-. vhcroas tbs gon'blvcvj-n. ore corscrasd with the nohlr-t 
IsnH that so- err is it more casplicat&d? 


^Csntlcnan already have tha pleasant,-. 3 


I'o* no a 


* • 

triiG 


Tbs r^ntlcssa cro by definition concerned wlti: 
noble-, That is vicar- bat are the ©cocoa people ecseoraed with 
tho pleasant? lot quite* They arc, gor-crally speaking., too noc? 

* A^.-y arn^ concerned with the noerssiti^o Tho iyrazsb 

.,_iu ^refers* as Axdr.hotls 



iW c* 1 «.a*JL w-.'?* 




do not* rraicscbor now*: Could you remind mo? 

»Xfc was that X didn s t think that this was the major mabivDQf 
ths fc«e way I understood pleasant, pleasure:! and riches, 

I didn't think that those were the rnjor motives of the ty¬ 
rant, lou c ensidsr four tyrants in the last two centuries.? 
ths two Iionol;icns^ TftissolinXf. and ILitlsr — no on© would 
say these were the drilling mofclveSn 5 * 


Yes,? wall, in th® case of Hup ole on - HI profit played a very 
great role 0 He was terribly in debts and he depended absolutely 
cn political success© How^ on the other hard., if you «“ ttaso 
peopjCp after having become rulers — the sans applies fiXsc, of 
cocrss, to Stalin lived very wsH# You must have road dsscripe 
■felons of those banquets and so on ssid the question «=* Aristotle 
would stay it *3 hj no means ivrdntersctirty that tfcss© — you knc?? 0 
I mean* you must have read in Churchill or in Kcpkins 3 daceripv 
tior. of the : '^.nrTU'S z>s a They v.:y?Q oaxte extraordinary &sd appar¬ 
ently much, isore elaborate than they would gat in ths Whits Kous3o 
That dcaan 3 t sisan that' 7 a tbs motive but Aristotle would aay decs 
this way of life not throw ligUt on what is going oa« I mean© 
you know? Mter all you a?at r.-ot forest *«* I msan ■ is 
a very different and so cn hut that Is also a semswbab 


dif^- 


x--uuw stcry« hut ArisfcntjU 


.■ nou.i.ci asy the fact that the^s wsra 
not men of vasy gr^at tfSEBeranca you know* thsy wsrs not ths 
first too «« is by no means teslavanfc for the coi^dsrabicn© 
That'S the first point* Yes, but the other point — I grant you 
that these people ware not «► then they could have beccsc© big 
business ssajs ana -easy ccnld bars had *»» very b&g business mss 
and uhoy gglXz. slop bars nod v-«v-*i 0 So they wanted ecrasthing sacra© 
What ic that.. what ths'-y wanted, more than esase pleasure and msa* 
cy? . yc'-T rcruld you c.,.2cr;lhs that? 


..V /.t 


k’The power to do with ths ststfeo as they radii© The ps-ra? 
to^;.!^cs3 thoir crr ssisd:3. dosireso and td.ll cat the stata^ 
which is a form of ploacurs I suppass©*'’ 

no,; no, SiSc. Ch ‘.KJ C 2h othsr word#,, X saaoPj, I would icnvti 
itn for the ti-r.j hairy-, at the iotvr.flatios they dad what- they 
did out of s. political cldcaO-iisn havorar Kisgiiidod that say have 
boss© bhut did you want. lfr c Kcadrick? 

(Iriaudiblc renor:-:) 0 


Yes,, glory© That would he ths — a‘i.v?ys ths ancient -risif 
tr.:rv 0 las- onv. t-san .-iiistct.ss wcaud cay can man who efriro 

..ny i.'hj.cii as utv&r.'y areonoatiblc with trus 

dapril-ni ;..-j Cjsira for gls^y or*lion- 
cr? i.an. -;ao o.*am . 0 -'-'.i cov-ar Viorcao. no i-rcuid not Aristotld 
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WB'csll cnhltiQU* tres^lsbe iiiibitiosi, meant in Greek love of kca- 
a? and therefore loro of tv.- ? r and they distinguish fcctvic&n a 
noble love of honor and & bass lore of hener* The question Is 
whether this «=» well-- us knew "these pbencssaa all the times «© 
observe them evei y day in polities and in private li£©o There 
are two lands of moiiratibc3 r far.danentaa.lyo which induce non 
to striva for being oui3t:uvlir.~.> This is a vary ambiguous 
egaerc# and uaat Aristotle imlisc is that in such cases where . 
ignoble actions ere required fl the tino r . cannot be understood 
in terns of a desire for honor even if the individual believes 
he is concerned with nothing fcut henar ami therefore this imps® 
t action that it is simply de3ir© lac* pleasure and profit and this 
land of thing* les? 

According to this classifications, then, whereabouts would 
you put a nan like Lenin* UcujLd you consider him a king 
or a tyrant V s5 


Fo ? I ttd.nl: according to Aristotle®o description Laixln sura® 
ly would iis.ro to be described os a tyrant.. I believe* but p3rhapo 
riot quite because in Lsnin^s «*» that 8 e a ccrrplicated ease —* Aris» 
tcrtlo ssya ? you loiou* Bu-11 do not «- 1 have mad© thiu^ .sensed 
this many years aqo and 1 can orQy repeat that — that modern 
tyranny* a*LCj iiiOC-1 as phcncr.eiia- are not cannot simply bo 

reduced to the ohsaoiiesia which Aristotle had in mlndo There is 
something which equally affects both the good and the bad modern 
things which was not present in classical polities«, All the old 
tyrants that I think re can ItaliavO Aristotle and Flats «— 
were ocncomed with the promotion of their interest cr of their 
family interact■>.«>*? that asiounus to the ssiao things They did 
not have caivaes* As Aristotlo a-its it* if there «- wo 11c there 
vrs.3 only one cause which coal ct for ihv>iii and uhat is ths 

good of the pciis*. Hew mar.y of the tyrants sal’s benefactors of 
their cities flaistr&tus in Af hcra,- fer ecrnsrolo, surolv «*» 

uhti '*-/•. ■- - ti v.’c^ c»co Cc-'i’ than the cnaicub 




tyrsuns «** seme or tfcso than thay hud in ancient timas* But 
Aristotle rrculcl ss: : r thesa falliws do it only as a means,> Ton 
ksas« Bust as a certain type of politicians who would espeuas* 
say a deesnb cause bec&upc it is & sauna for which you arc olco** 
ted* And scaskcr «a bslicva scr-stimss to have a certain sense 
of diEccm3i:-:at r this i'aXLosi stsrcas fey the decent cause not only 
because it ’111 V-irq him robes-, He would even do it iurthr 
lucre, ths r;ib«- case v-a arc lAnclutsjy euro if the opposite 
happanad to Hr. popular ho would be in f aver of .thato This is 

riuc In raadern blues bfcsra ia alweyc a cauiUo 




tha bas:is for 


Tbcci: of Crcv:t:c:il- to fcc.gin with-, raid then of Hapolccxs, cs-d then 
of KuGsojd^ii.. Stalin? Pcain, of ccrrpcrtoo 0 And to m-3 

a uerd r..: ram n::d ir. tile t;on»ccticn ir&rc than, onco., the 






Thera usis no idcol^ 


ovy thriTCp Th:.r? were I;?. -2C* T.larc; ^nsre prctcnssOj, natur;Clliy. 
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Ko ; . no* bet we should really,fey to ur-dorstand that because 
W3 are cot entirely ccnucmsd with Aristotle but with Aristotle . 
to tho eatent to which he can help us© 


”1 thought that Boootfelen5u? 9 3 stress of what I would 
call psychological motive does not need to show up in Aria° 
totle^s formulation and I think Hr© EartholonsK e s point 
was that the essence of tyranrgr can be the desire to dcmin» 
ate for the sake of dtasinatdcn or to impose one 3 3 will on 
other people for that aloaa© Modern psychology might soy 
that there is a sadistac^Basochistic typo of pfcf ccmeixano 0 

Yes- I Jcrsow that© Yet I must confess I have seen «« I know 
definitely only one case on my ewa observation where I saw a k an 
doing the tkiirgs hs did obviously fer thin reasons he wanted to 
mal 'js people £*anr that ha can make ck* break them© I mean© a case 
whore thsys could be no doubt for any cbcarvsro 'I happened to 
©so this in an ni^rdnation, insidsataHy’ «» quite clear© 1 msan r , 
whatever the too rife ««* it has nothing to do Viith tfcs merits of 
the it a obvious© But 2 would say I think that 

this is., on ths basis ei isy eirceriores© very rare *— that it Is 


merely there bo msks peqpi-a fail that© ' In other trord3, I felisve 
that the notion of power and desire for pewsr as it is used t.o« 
day is in need of a much ■*- of a fundamental rs^oncidaration 
■«•*• ard I think that sesneens -« fer cx^.np.io* wb&t.ws call vanity 
xs Fw/it more .vz". ;qu/5E& than this isolated- ice cold thing* let 
him feel the whip© I nsai; It cay of course «£Lsfc — surely ;-.i 
exists on Gofer la vole but it Is als-rays sossthing absolutely da** 
grading© Per example^ a nasty son^ccmjoicsiorsd officer who Just 
tries to show that Ife tho boss© That happens natitrslly-. but 
I think tbs phenrawnaron which vt coll vnsife when wants to rshse? 
himself sup-orSxri’ s-araly for the sake of shewing himself superior 
«*• is much more common, and that io not qsiits the acme thing* 

It dcosn s t have this iatenbissi of hurlriofij*, or what you call cedis* 
tic element© 


w Just to return cn that -=» I don^t knew if it cart be decided© 
You CGufe doubtless «— authority against authority in psy~ 
cholo£y«, for esansple, Erich discussion of ths Has! 

regime* traald stress ths fact that tho ragfee itsalf, c-r rife' 
Isr.- was a kind — fe was netting in a rind of goncnsliaod 
sadistic manner in his ruauiioritariUuxlEU’.o 55 

Yes© but I mean yon car. c~u all these tarns© The pc&rb is 
ias trh.cn yen soy mod-urn nsydbrtlcyT yen refer to a esnfeor *-••-■ to 
irl'iniv? nrlcc-r- pulvtyn- of bosks,. articles end so or and 


mm; 

n . ... 

“s • . - * ** *•: ^ • •• - -• «es *•; 

r\i'.i -pprGoch ourl whe 
leu tho appro-, u* tho 

■»*»*? »-» k i r»<«-3 


it *. *■ j. is 


l;Lc;>{*s £2}d a© 0:2 nnd 
prcHaiQib^u^ cn a car« 

•iioa :Ln ifCfe 

be cc-:j:c di:bIcv%o You I a-2-rc , 

, -w* —i ^ /-I 1 fe f»—4 'T» « - T T.* .% «.«ra v-v,*. 1.'.-4 •* . ' . 

-’*• - ww vv.. •: / ..-„u /JU$± ... , 


> *»G -biWat 

r-v -% cr>-T 



«*rs 


cn unusual 


iva way 


«« iiiilcr ras ? in a my> eraay *— I nsan a vexy ms3s« 
ia tr.3 cease in which V&scq^ju, was not crony* xoisso^ ’ 
Uni nor Lomn nor even Stalin as far as one can knew —• you knew? 
whether be did not develop in the last years a disease comparable) 
to that of Tiberius? the £cseus Caesarian insanity? I 9 for ona-, 
wculdn 8 t dare to pronounce upon© But «*> no* I moan the clear 
case — surely behind — cue would have to read —» to start fx*S7*. 
scratch and look first of all cn tbs manifest both proncinvcmenia 
and actions and their cun —* a glorification of cruelty belonged 
to the IJasi creed© That is an nnritenrtable fact* And which? of 
course? meant? if you want to proceed psychologically? very dif¬ 
ferent things in the case of vejy different men© Scsm people 
who had no natural inclination t o crualty ware taught to preiso 
cruelty and to act cr.aily© Cn the other hand? ethers like iLLt« 
l?r hiiasaiif? had a congenital desire to be cruolo But ones you 
do that ycu nourfc admit? of course a that there are also very £a« 
mous liberal csmocrafca who have this quality of crusltjo 


"Tes? but they don 2 t have the opportunities for it 0 K 


Ah ha 0 So., in other words? the real ujidex-standing would 
bo — of the Nanis? for eacc;splo 9 would bo this; what wsre* tha 
legitimations - justifications? of this emphatically cr-ial doctrine 
which as such has no 1 - on any earlier dcotrxns© I rac*m? 

i there war -3 many doctrines which took cruelty in their strides 
«** oar & dcctrinae «= but tko glorification of cruelty is? of c our S 3 ? 
something different,. That one would have to do and I bsliavc 
that v cula is^aaiately lead. boycott psychology because that has 
then «** it bescnica then a curb breads? prchOmp, political and 
theoretiaal-t ucaer vh&t cord.'. 'imx can cruelty appear as tha most 
important thing? I will givis ran ono indication© There was one 
man who - in a. way. erapargd tho hmip although h-3 never besaros 
a 2 »aa?i x . csllii UrJcr© . 1 ^tixink ho is quite well known in 

t4iia country ton., Hear Ufclsr (?) wrote sn oesay on psl&g which 
f ‘j'r.j' to raasi — n 03 jjain *“* and Jio makes this? 

ecrfciess that in cur ago.., isind yen the Sanitation <«* in cur ago 
ths cniy possible Tarcue r.?- CG 3 sn ; t uso the werd virtue but 
he icsans that **-- in the eapaeifey tc stand pain© Old fashiensdjy 
expressed-. the oniv virtue is ccurafa© How the question world 
than •=** and a &aHcv 9 if ono would start from that one could sse 
that tors has a c.cv'ivi.'a ««• there arc certain very broad reasons 
ijhy this vi —t free-id maiyp osior thetse conditions? ard specially 
in Garsero?.*,, Covrrge as La invdcratando 11 *. United — I nesn, 2 nd ” 
with the expbr.sir. r„i tha beari ng of tha physical pain and tkara- 
fore, of course, tins grsater si-ua is ha tjho stands tha gyeateafc 
pain .pan then hr. urr-d fep for inflicting pd}ja oa otLrm ES 
a kind of tecr-' fc.? that and so on and so era.. I do not I 

ante has ncensa^ily oa its b-irl-- cartsin cxrxzrX ' 

.i r.cn-t sae the. r.oeersrty for that© I laacu.. that 
ae, an i'or on 1 ic r:, ueprnn.r:-, But what -« ycu admitted that 
this was s. 


a ar-sima tha 


or co yen am 
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W - 4 - 
mu&tf 


was .the difficulty which you had? Can you re- 
(Inaudible reopens©)© 


th-.-ua 

peat it aye. in? 


Yhn, there are, of cowrco , many other things and I car. only 
mention this poir-.t- 

tion bet';-on the three caucus of rebel,lie 


Tou res-mb”? vc had the Aristotelian disi:u-o>- j 

state of miccL the 




end or ends and thlrcliy, ■ the export unitie s or the occasions, tho 
boginra^^o Tha passage on tyranny contains a number of very 
iaportaiib remarks on that subject and especially, there is a re® 
flection on the iriixrtar.ee of arrer there- a point to which I 
referred before z anger 0 But it is also true tiiat in the case 
of tyranny the situation is' different from that in the ease of 
republican ckmges bscausa in iks* case of any monarchic regissa 
the elesocnt cf personal hatred may be — is likely to be jmdb 
more important tIrani in the cams of a republican regime© in other 
words, that scraaona wants tf> kill that individual without ary 
thought of a. change of regia© ©ioccpt accidentally,, That ecspli® 
cates matters considerably© 


How there is one nore^point, -!ir 0 Rosenthal — in ycur pa® 
per o a r, yen ray in ene o e&ms mien of A the a no 3part^> a c mtmct 
ic drawn to -uba t.^atment cf Tb*cydidas«. Ths issue cf the taro 
cities is consicxraa eciicaptcallT as opposed to the power of Athens 
and Spartan fasr, which are c^srativs in Thucydides® acccenl 
the vsr 0 how what did yea moan by that? 
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C&US&0 


I do not belie;:a 


I can only 


as natters «*» is very hard© 
yomrai impression that in poUtical and moral 
mathsiMS jl cu .cisra l-v.i 1 tr.ee.es gecc*. msn agres* The differences,, 
and they ar© ty treat sometimes* concern the reasons which they 
haVdf, but X ihiro tba simpia «.» the ngrtxon which wa have iron 

thsr© ars, ray., eonssrratimss end liberals or 
rllvd st Hfi'.iront iisos in different coun~ 
tries, cr prrhepb also ear.© jnuv-divlsdeos cf that —. that this 
is reareror. ths hi.romct levr'i of lirsroturOo I bclicvo 
tiiat“S one ci tho greatest- errors -:e caa c czmifts if t?a assume 


aee&m. rrrs 

hers-'.^r thry ti:?v be* ro 


L*Iiv*U UvIj .. iTi 
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•ewot-ical dliTcraccsss very 
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Aristotle's PsHwS.es*' lectu re 1 3 -. Kay 10.. 3$6b 

■ - --- --------- -»T. I«-I - I . ■. ■■I <««w ■■< ■mm I ■ rmwiiaianiiil III 11 ■> ■**> 


« © <» you raised at the e*od are tbe meat important questions cris* 

ing on the basis of this section could.; perhaps*, be dealt* wit li* 

I Essan.o at least — I ra&ru it all depends how you mean it© From 

Aristotle"s point of view the question would bo clearly tho af« 

finaatire and yea — I see you wondered if Aristotle is right 

on that poiiiha • 

<» 

"Ho« I thick most of the questions I would answer affirsa-* 
tivaly©' 


Just as 
tins a nvajor 
hs 5 s right© 
**» you 

of ths-dasier- 
by lack of e-. 
kind of deasss 


he did© Ygs© But then the question would bs io 
•qiur-ijJicatiorr of Arf.st.otls there although surely 
dew you made a nuiuber of points -«• ans I raestiossed 
ere surely wrong 5 1 believe© «hsn Aristotle speaks 
the people r. tte cor^ion pecpln© a3 characterised 
iueation ebs* you say this refers only to the worst 


"sfella . X did ssply that© 0 


iTc*) X 


+V-'- 


> A 1 




3 urdversalo • Wo' ccrra to that© But that 


is irdr-or© Ycur refsrer.se to Th e P sd org l isfc Papers was very apt© 
Arictci-le ccr.33 bt=r? very slc-SiTto ah£'T’rc;rd headed approach of 
the ?v5d€rali~-T>.. V.'a will read that© The distinction which Bar* 
her a&Sas *betX:-s3s political and civil liberty —■ one nay doubt 
wivether that ;; e the ossa sypressica of that, but surely Arlsuctis 3 s 
definition cd* cierreraeyj, or of ireedea rctisr© is in need of cone 
spelling out properly dors by a. distinction be« 

t*s*en politic*si and civil liberty is another question© Ao for 
year charac-r-ere.sat-ion of tha whole section construction© That 
is • if X r*SEfe 2 her wail* in Barker© © * © Bsw does? Barker has 
hsodiiigs for the icaividuel books* dcessfifc he? 

e uses both eoa^rueticn sxsd stability in tha title 
of Beck ¥1© AritnuoiliJ;;. ir. ths part that I cm reporting 


does not 

res the 

wovd ateb' 

'll -< S ***^ r *V>T 1 *f - * ?* • 

J -u-j k+> 

cozxstruc 

ties., at 

oes pednt 
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Hctj ctc^r^ 

ho cell 

Book VII ^ 

cssy I ack? 


fer Beck ¥H? 

Political ideals and Educational Principles©" 


ouscr&xcn 
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laosfc• stable of feras • does not haw special trcat-mont and dascrip=» 
uion of the canoes v^iich metirrte its crdy* 1 I oppose you Euan 
of the causes of its final cause 6 “This could perhaps be ex* 
plained by the fact that the polity is the most ideal of •all Ar« 
dLstctelian corss'aitutjLonal foxuiEo 1 * V.'eil 9 uhat do you say to this 
proposition i uhat tho polity is the «** I iteaiit, say*) the beet **» 
laosfc ideal — X suppose you nsen tie fcsst of all AristctaXi-EQ 
polities* Is tills the vieu of the class? Cr of other membors 
of the class? Hr* EarthoR/csss?* 


"IJeHrj given the conditions of Aristotle°s dey 0 I think ho 
would have said it is the best possible in his dsyv* 

What do you say? 

R I think that- ha used the word fessi- 0 He is several times 
ey.olicir-o I-;a rcoslicitly said that he feels that the best 

V» "• 

fcr/s is sionarohyo 1 * 

Yes,, kingshipo Yes 0 sure5 that :i s clear,, but there is a dif¬ 
ficult;;' to which rt'o Bsrthouxcicu referred although .it is not ex- * 
haust-ed by idiot he szy$ b Aristotle speak 3 of the best which could 
be had by cities iu ;yeneral 0 There ars still better ones which 
require very coeeiul conditions Is this all risht? 1st us la ate 


it at- that for the time being,, although that is not the sad of 
it® Hoy vhar ebevx the end? Toes ArictobXe not speak about the 
end;) the purpose,. of the pcHv-7 as distinguished frea the other 
rs^Ess? Well.- oligarchy? VEbithi, democracys freedom aristocrat 
cys virtue 0 lihab about polity? 

“Is the mlco " 

Pardon? 

? n ’ellr actually the end of ary constitution is the ru2o fl fl 

Yes 3 but that is ccsxrsn to all but tho specific ecd fl Just 
as ihs specific end of deiejscracy is fresdnu* Uhat is the specie* 
flc end of tie polity according to Aristotle? 

“Virtue ,, n 


Hob quits., Then it vcuM bo aristocracy c -I noted bora tho 
passages I2:7?a39, ibllcvin£' vs corb-fc have to read it« h’eil; 
Aristot.io srys •— you sse« X sasj&iwssd this teifer® «» polity is 
that reside :on rh-sh the cibi.con body or Vm bulk of the citizen 
body rsro 'tic ©.cuvr Eraed soXbd.rrs and cher:?£ura the principle 

•• era that is-, accordin'? bo 


c* -*•■» oj... «, '.n: 
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to tyrants yon Aon that ho rZ?otildl be internally God-foaming 


weil*. t:' 


WKi-i.i-U Uh 


5 b3 pica;? ««» that's eorrsat* 

Tn there sst.'ls cc^r 'rivb in order? J rrjEsaxia J bsHevo it in not E2C3S= 
sary tc sxpicin *rcy the feyr&ah is well served if he is regorGcd 
as piocso 


"V/ally Aristotle hinseif grssa an explanation for thato 
Menojy? 




-f*C* 


"Sssalyt. if people sea that the tyrant is Godfearing- th: 
will think that the Gods liisj him and his relationship to «« 
people itsag&riG there is between the tyrant and the Gods* 

He prere to the God that tn.py should be kept from attacking 
hisi 0 » ' 


YeSp but cn trie oilier hsnd» his piety would give then soase 
guarantee that ho tssoogpises s'-jl 3 limitations** 

"Of his goods? s?> 0 That is >:hat Aristotle say3 0 * 

* * 3 k 

Xes« ysse Hut still'*** that is very true;, but thsr® is sncfehsi 
CGfflesenfc which Aristotle naturally' doss not sab© which kb as readers 
can^t help sj^kingo 

^Similar to ih-.chiavelli'i” 

That is -also tiniSe Yes ;> xx-w but store inaediately relovsj&o 
UqH Aristcllo rsuxos no such rerark dsnend «** in the case of 
any other SrOCLaV-aD Oi"i j 3 : oLS!p*Lilil^.'C.iC*l vcv&f, cf course^ bss it 
is particularly nscessaiy ia the case of tyrant GeccU Thank 
you very suxho 


to today- : c nsaigesaiifc-- VJsQl first tap. have 


Haw lob us 

to begin at tss bs-xjtvi'dj.o -hi crasr to iradorntand the r.aauing 
cf tnie hc-t:; ■uni.c.a as an xgjx ? waps rspstit icir-p» as Hr*o has 

oog« «« v-riiao os tot3 «•* ho>r dcco it ocscs chat Aristotle tohos 
up again to issue of dsnecrcsy and oligarchy.. chiefly? Hew lot 
us turn first to the tr^iiTsing cf Bcok V shore ua have & rcassrk 
about the fact,, loss road ths beginning of Beds Vo 

f nle hour nor.? practicsllv ccrato&ed cur discussion ef tha 
first four sv.b,icct3 swatcu in our proctrassssj and it oily re« 
main? to tiaa... in ccaolrsioc ; of the‘loot,, Under this'head 
i;o have tc consider ths cecjsi’al causes which produce changoa 
in C'Oirxtitucl or?.„ and to c r,an3 their number and naturoo 
n'e bate alao to cars tier f:? particular i/ay in which each 
conch:. ctier liable t ; \? -;-rc.:?c&& i r .«$ c to oxvJeii- v^cn. 
vniat a oorjieacu'cci.un as a';;::, Holy t-o akmgo to whnv ft in * 
-*** t-Aha? r^li;h;r: lil~ay tc •••.-::^rs 
of c ; .c; -. cC’'.i:-';o:..“/cly end vidcal^- 
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Yes* W<slv. let'us etop bsrOo How. what information — thr* 




is then tivs subject of Bode Y, iczi;t..£t? What corrupts rsgi&cs 
in general rxd each robins in particular and therefore what pro® 
serves regimes an general and each regime in particular® So va 
aro thrcudi at the end of Bod: V at leant, 'There seems to be 
no further subject * So what do — by the Hsy r , the difficulties 
of the order of the Politics ere ho great that people have ~~ 
editors have 2sads s in" Tine niiratoanth scntory« a great variety 
of arrangements 5 so whan people —=> s emetines when people quote 
according to hocks you have first to know according to which ar® 
rangesenfeo This order vnich Barker has is the order in the menu® 
script *a a therefore tbs only authentic ardor a.s far as vs can 
knorjo But., for escnpls* at the end of Book IH., as you rcay ro« 
euil : , wheys the ending •« tha end of Bock IXt is almost iclonti® 
cal with tha beginning of Botsk VXI and therefore;, sees people 
said? well., you have to go on Book X. II. IH 9 YII<, VIII, and 
then bring in IT-, V and VI* There “S all kinds of other arrange® 
morris, but T-. : c c£Hu~u liKvifcp There is a real difficulty 

btarSo What the serious difficulty Is what 3 s tha meaning ©f 
Book 71. foCClowing-v gii’&a this cstateGisst at the beginning of Bock 
7? Sea* the r t'.vork which Barks? mads regarding Book ¥1 -•-> hew 
did ha call it. entitle that? 


-Kothcrk; of Constructing Boaccracias and Oligarchies with 
a Special View to Their Greater Stability 


Yes, that is cf courso —» lot us say indeed, constructionj 
ssteblishing.- That s-asaa to bn the subject? and let us turn to 
32 v> 5 £, whore too find a remark on this subject® You reasc-iter ct 
Both: IF? at tne beginning of Buck H7 S ho rivus a general survey 
of what the object cf the political art Is in analogy to the 
e^snastic sju : „ for csirs&ss the cost aimpiy.. the test for «--• tha 
average fcsph. r:-:d than sas? to pr&serva auy given regimes regard® 
lass cf rtetr:or it is good or ted a Leo? in X 235 af will you Just 
read the beginning? 


sTbs sorb of constitutional systsm which ought to bo proposed 
io end rhich nsn can be easily induced, and will bo rosdily 
ibis.-, to gvtet onto the system ihpy ulraaiy have® It is 
as difficult a matter- to reform an old constitution as it 
i« to ccnseruct a new o&3„ - - u 
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Therefore it is clear thr-t Botfc Vi to VUI form a unity* 
VI deals with the cue3iicn <ai hot; to establish a dasocr. 


** v -.7 • 


;vo£ 

and 


oUgarclgr'and Bocks VS to YIH with how to establish the bast 
regfca&o You <?ca say that Is itsecaapYsto and it is vary likely 
that the Pol itics «3 we hava it is iucorxpj.sts because-there aro 
quite a few reierornes to things which Aristotle says he is go~ 
ing to do and wdoa ue do sot havs aa d iiliiij is perfectly possibles 
that it i3 iriccsrolota* VJe can understand it nevertheless ~~ this 
whole situation —™ by csyirss that dfuicrcracy-, oligarchy, and avis- 
toerssjv, which ws start wita in Bode VII am VHI 5 are the cost 
IxxDortant rerirriSo The monarchic we have dismissed for various 
reasons. 5 Kiz^sMp is no iesger possible« You can oay £ kiEgSiiip 
cannot bs established* It emor'nas in the olden tines without 
special art guiding peaplor In establishing it* And tyranny shoulda 3 t 
bo establihhe&s the lees wa .©car about it the bettor* And tfccr©*» 
/r JTare «*» the question tharedTcre would be this* why not. polity? 
t W hy not the ocHt y? And that has to do with a certain problem 
--v^’ikkarerk in i/r* polity iisklf;. Slow what is that peculiar diffi® 
Acuity regarding the pclity'? Hall*, we turn* perhaps*, to that X&» 
tar® 'feu finest- then —»* boss ArintcMo turns almost 


and oligarchy* and we begin,, perhaps*. 
That is the cuscticn — now whau Aristctvls 
re he*? to establish dsaaccraciso and 


* Yi.'V> 


Jjtau 


to the question cx 
ear study at 
says is thiss 

cQigarchiss a;id in the fiz-srs placs r d-3r.ssraeicp„ aid in t 
have to must not ferge-t sue very caspcrt-ant lesson which ve 
hava teen given n;nr:sikv that' tears are various kinds of 

t^ocrccy, lire? *jsy is thcr-e .uueh a variety of democracies;,. Axis* 
trot le uc^o rg..• .,* _ —,.f. .*bn».* gives two reasons e 


**Tharc urs two reasons: vr.f there ars several types of desscs- 
raeyo One bus rlreedr.heen mentiensdo /The reference is 


beck to lo-ic IV • 




the dlf ferork-s of cheractvr be- 


twozn the pecp„ves of different ststc^o® 


On' the diffcrercs of the c'rsas-os,, if one can 6 ay that 0 
The cc-rren p - vile eiffsr n Ik desert cay the character,, The 
dsro o s is different in different citibSo Yes? 


“Hera you ircy rave a pcpnlase of farnersj there you saay fcavo 
c&z of and fay -labourers-., The democracies t-rhirh 

th -7 sc:::rt:i-u;-3 differ bri if you add farters to macharucs,,, 


cri then c,dd d^l 

% 
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opecias.. -'or c;:ryjs ;:l^oe^C:or;v T'usro i ?3 a species Of 

ar*WXi3.r'i ;;r'.:,i j rrir:i- 4 xii 3 3 -nr:-v ers 5.3 <cccd- ‘tL?i othor hc^c^ 
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In enter words- t<‘,3 difference 530 'uween good and bad does net la 
it sail* ersats a biiisrcnca of r-scio.a an io shown by those szan*- 
plac* Yes? 

% 

f: The second reason .for the existence — tt 


Ko c This is clear now that democracy necessarily differs 
when the dacc3 dii Csra’., Take tie most extreme potest if the de¬ 
mos is a peasant*'/ end.,' on the other hand- it is industrial werk<^ 
era there are two radically different democracies even if all 
the other charseteristic3 of democracy would be the sameo Sven 
the spirit of the two democracies would differ* Mow thin is clear 
How wo come to the next point* 


"The second reason for tb 
democracy is the differs.n 
tuxes which characterise . 
its attributes-. One .vari; 
of these a.utributes? a s& 
have them all* how there 
all the separate attribut. 
oriy helps is ccnsfawfitin 
happen to want: it also h 
sties," 


a existence of different typos cf 
*: possible combinations of the feu-- 
democracy and are supposed to be 
sry of democracy will have fewer 
aond will fiave more 5 a third will 
±3 a double advantage in studying 
c-s of desiperasyo Such study not 
g sir ta new variety which cne may 
sips the roicrra of existing vari« 


You see here that refers to the question discussed before a 
improvement and esUihliehing cr preservation and establishment? 
but here estrblut-.'ting ecn^a iirri„ This word, the Greek word 
for sssxbliciiiirj; recurs very frequently in this boefe 

and I third: by the mere statin-iss of ths usigQ* which I havssib 
made and I bsiieva no ous has rsba, one could establish that this 
is really ths theme here fma Bock VI cn 0 Yes? 


B Ksn who arc enraged in building a constitution trill oftan 
seek to l.vrp togc-thor all. the attribatas connected with hha 
idea on wirL/s ths constihr-ticn is fceved, Bit tide io ra 
error as me have alrwaiy rcted in d.e;uing with the subject 
of the destruction and prsssrvaticn of eonstitutiorjSc,” 


Yes? 1 


hbxr.t he means is the story of the 

and Kettle 


mber that exsmLa — 


us scop nerSa 
nossu, The rnub ruse; you n 
ever more rrvnrby nroMl it cerrr-es to bn & r.ocrj — a democracy get¬ 
ting evsr nsra nauecrntic until it ceases to ba a 
Kgs? what is the second hbsuo lien? The difference of the duress 
thaits clear. - vra^nnos. .. indur/oirlml workers, to extreme* 

Wist is the other poi'i *which Is has in mind, because it doson^t. 
appear very c3.ar.fiy ivcm how S/rrcr trapslate-3 0 There is amibsr 


ry rvr% *^ ? * 
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sos? tra cense to the crucial point* to. the moat precisfi discussion. 

of dsnocrscy which ve find in ike Polit ica l Let us read that 
sGbcfo'a Let us read first the next ^antencso ' : 


’’•Let us now ccnsider the postulates., the moral temper* and 
„ the aims, of democratic constitutions» u 

TeSo Hew it is hard to distinguish in the sequel theca three 
elssaents., as if they wore wholly independent -from ans another= 

She word which he soys* postulates* is -*■ in Greek it is the word 
axLcnSo But ssd.cffi dcosn^t mean originally what we understand 
by it P It moons originally that of which one is thought wortnTo 
AxIog is worthy* An honor: the rank* the position- Derirr.raT33'y 
it means that which'ie honored., as it were, with being tho beglap 
King of a denertJ-ratioat that, which is assumed as a basis of c!?aon= 
stratioiio How hr 1st elite uses synonymously with that, immediately 
afterward* the word hypothesis* and later on also definition,; 
and still later- the originating principle So Aristotle is hare 
apparently not deliberately, vary imprecise in bis terms and 
that has sorcerhing to do with that tills is., affc-or o3X> 


4a. po 


i •** *5 #►, «* ; 


dealing with pherxr,ces2 which sra accessible to 


everyone* ews.gr citisen- and therefore this kind of precision 
is rot roqvdm- r. i : But .1 deef’t kr,cr«; whether that suffices as 
plnnaticn,, lieu let us turn then* wksfc ttelypoahesis of the demo¬ 
cratic; regies ia 0 - 


"The underlying idea of the democratic — ». 

YeSr. That is hypothesis 0 

c Tha fcypetheste of the datiocratic typo of constitution is 
liberty* ^fsocsr leaves out one sentence in parenthesis 
in Barker* opperently under the impression this is not 


Aristotle 




tv has more th 


riv* rW 
W.i V 


ne foraio Ona of roc 


fcaXiiS C 5 O i wC* JL i-> U S lie tiii intei'chacsg© 


•tniu; 


r.te 


Sc 0 That is not good* Lot cs tay to translate the 
ecqual* s?or this they are in the habit of sayings that in this 
raipras alone vbay partake of iVcodrn*, for. as they assert* ©very 
democracy ainw s.t this** namely, Ztecdsa® Soar? u Qs& form, can 

A ^,r.* «* S, 11 M AAkl'l J A f?S A 1 A 1 __1 J . __ ■-> . 


ucoaig in frc^:c^., w cr,e conXd 
in tniau, Do -cu k^vo that? 




to fca ruled and to rule 


«x e3<." 


Go on 


recognino that was Arisoctkw s — 1311 bo more 


V?. 

JL V* 4 > <> i « 


it is one ©laments ruling and being r\usi -jra 



«¥hs to.scratic .conception of just-ies is the cnjoyiner.t of 
aritteet j.crfl ormn.b.tyr. nad not the enjoyment, of propo-vc-ioa® . 
ate equality on the basis of dseorta Cn this arithaoiioal 
conception of justice the nassso must noceesarijly be sever*® 

cigQo . * « o 


n 


The imi£t5^ud.Oc There x*sre no masses in aneientr times ^ It°s 
the xaultitudc must be sovereign yes? 


tt 


e o o 


the tall of the majority muct be ultimate and must 


be the expresoion of justice* The argument i3 that each 
cittern iihcuM bo on an equality with the reefcj and the re® 
suit which follows in democracies is that the poor «*=> they 
being in a majority^ and the will of the majority being so?* 
ereiga -»■ are more sovereign than the rich* Such ie the 
first fox:;! of liberty-* which all democrats — a 


Mo ? such is the first sign of liberty? namely? You reasm® 
her what that first sign is? Ivcryons tails of freedom* but frso® 
desa shews: itself;, manifests itself in various nays; as a 
of factl in txo ways* The first in vtist? Kentionsd before* 

Where do you recognise where there is freed cm? He has said it* 
Pardon? 


"ISquality^ 15 • 

Ko., Yes= equality derivatively •*= lie mart sweryors rules 
and is being ruled te twra* Kou s the nest? 

“The othsr form consists in c living as you 2iko fJ 0 Such a 
lifs 3 the donee.ravs argy.o. ; is the function of thofree man-, 
just as the function of slaves is not to live as they *ilko a s 

Yes* Literally,,, this — for tbi.% tfoay assort^ is ths worl 
of freed ck? rrnnly., tint overgone lavas ns he lilseSj, sine a it 
is the of loir ox the nan •vlo olavsc to lave not as he XUcsBo 
The slava is a -non who lives not as h® ailaa^ obviously,, but as 
his Eiafiter 153® s* Yes? 

^This is the accord aijis of daaocracyo Its issue te, idsally^ 
freedom interference of gcverEReiifc« and* failing 

that., cuch frasdoa as ceves frsaa the interchange of ruHs® 
and being ruled., It contributes* in t Ilia tsny 5 to a general 


:toa of lib: rby based cu eqacjiityJ 


Yes,-, Let ns atop hsre„ perhaps* 
is the aim of fmcc-acy and a eign of 


Hew 1st us see* Frcedcsi 
ireedca is the equality 


of all citincri 
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one can eay r . of equality m&fcur than of freedom, end I .think this 
distinction ecu'.-ieo-'i eruaiffy erd 'r-iedrr.i comes a bit closer than 
the distinction baaresn poetical and ciT<c liberty* So since 
the first doss not speak of freedom ifcsafr let us start from 
tbs second and there freedom is ssid to be to live as one likes* 
That is f reedcr. --- vdiich means -&hat is crucial because to live 
as cos likes cot?V. be .’scant without any regard to political sci¬ 
ence.;, or that could be forgotten To pivs as one likes means 
act to be subject to anyone because if you* are subject to snyorse 
you card t Hire as you like* You have to live as he who is your 
master likes*, Yes > but that is obviously inpossible and thsre^ 
fora you idusrt 'make a caipronics* You must bo — you are subject 
to others? that can-t be helped- Therefore he to vrhem you are 
asibject must also be subject to you* Thrr-c the ms&m which 
you car. expect as a reasonable man and th?.t means being ruler end 
being ruled in tsra and equalitTs So frsr. this point of view 
equality would be dcidvstit© from frnedccu W® want to livs as 
wa liked Mb don't wevrb dvo‘kr t m mcfcerc,, Therefore equality* 
€£jua_uktv is iwu iLcrsli asxracv-crrOo Yet the starting scan* aisy 
also to equality and Aristotle.- in effect* starts with ecuullty* 
And equality mamd that .ovarycue ia ralar and being rules in turn* 
OilO jl~ 3 Lz+LhilJ-A y subject to anyone elcs because tiro other 
is also subject to yea* Kencs* everyone d.:.vo3 as one lilies* 

In other words-. vhst-hor you start from the equality angh* «« then 
you arrive at freedom; and if you start from the freedom angle 
you arrive ct equvV&tyo So yen cannot strictly speak of prices 
ity* nevertheless > it ie sznortant that tic day word is freedom 
and not sqvcflity,.. That is important beesuss — wallr, you egs« 


•- can wa understand that 
preferred tern snd not equality* 


freedea is t m 


You xaifht aU. us equally eeludsdo 8 




X rh.iytri wvnt iv* fcfcs rijrht. ddrsciAosa* but Is it 


trot resnri^ 




Wh. '.«> i vie .'* W W V-> 


rviV-r 


•kith are written on bread thqaaes 

r> 


deal with frseeea-. !ii>-rrty ? rax-nsy than with equality 
(Inuudilfls remark ) 0 

Yes,, freedom ceens to have an appeal which equality him 
d^rivat-ivslps toll 1 ruer-loncd c:i a jforu&v occasion that thcra 

erunea eleccicrl thought and sod- 
'lx and I t-isaa not only 1 a tha 
"-w-ar thin‘:ivy. all doiao to mlo 
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trl.r.g-© We.may coy. just.! 
:v ■; vx:!.3 us of rr^rjthiri: v; 

;o reminds ue.cf or 
r.l.cii we.naturali-y 1 


a nora er.trsrr.xve tns. , K£» 
duties, Frc«eJiwfc 
Gas would k?/vs to rp into that i racy* mere deeply but the fact is 
that the tey word is' not only -hare in irinrcotle but also-in . ' 
other rc-crossoss to classical c^ocmcy —• is freedome not, equals 
ity, although it is always understood iiiat there is «■» equal!' 
ccass la, Isuti it is net the guiding consicora^Lc 9 a»- Sir© £&vSr 


”VJell ilwcdcm then. labile s a wherewithal to maintain it •=«* 
to raerit equality 0 a 


Tes* It is understood that «« althougli that is not said 
here — but at is understood not all men prefer to be free because 
that is the only way in which yen can defend the institution cl 


<* 


And slavsiT is somehow tsk-an for Ranted hers© 


a'* w 


everyone is & ire -3 :xi~ r> To bs a free man is n distincticcs© To 
ha a human buxsiq without qualification is no distdncticSo Scary® 
one is a hmasi heirs??? and if yen moJke the distinction ~® .ill rl»ht 0 
some are very inccraplone human beings,, wav bahieau, well., they 
don } t count politically anyway and so wo can disregard th£»© 

The more interacting case would be that of wassxij, but ttevt* us* 
fortunately,. earlier political people *- not only the philosophers 
«*" to should not — well that is Plato 

is "one of the- major sreeptiorsd you khew «--■ said wanea dess 3 1 count,, 
I a m sorry to .s.py ? politically© So bras this an aacsaar-to your «s§a©s® 
tiers. Mra Ke: 


c That 8 s ''bat 1 had in mind but it would just seen that sceas® 
tiling dbiATaron^ was ie^liad in ths saeterr. notica © 12 

les surer, 

(Inaudible racoons© ),, 


So. I 
for modern mr- 
grovrd for a 
tivula r . iy ., 0 w 
key© pclbii.cw 
ly dridnslblc 
But hire in a 
cculd say. 
on a vir&no 0 
are no rigkri 
of U'an they z 


an oxtr«2s«;ly stated., you could perhaps say tk£ 3 c 
a it is poo absurd to coy that a defeat may ]& b.,13 
For orcnplc, peo:>lii yko arc suffering pur® 
r fer ©eeftosic roaoous., should baoause they silver 
a ricafcs to redroos tho bblnuco 0 Tbafe^s a peritwre- 
l, t -‘ t. ' ' _'„ .. Id 1 - : .."-3 ’ ’th at is freqcontLr 

Tiiiich Id z ox ri-' ; boS 0 S*hs& c -53 
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i :..2 could, say eiroy ad^h': 1? r. pririicf* snd thora*- 
*: -••a cbt’r cr.u"'- ■"T.y ^cv: taro aid have the r-y-'rdv. 
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botla freedom am eouhlit? are jj^enarafcls cacpvessices of :i3 sane* 
of the !s?»» thins sailed dcsiofcrnrr.-. • let Aristotle adds coro- and. 
this win- ccsza out liter ncre cleaiv7> still, there is au-vener 
eleoeiri which- is at least equally important apart l*aa freedom 



you cannot bs*a — ycu clon^t have here an £ triori 
construction of what dccoccr&cj. is* ireedoa end equality :.z iree» 
desa and equality of the peer# Of ccurs3 s also of the ribs. 3 We 
come to that later 0 But practixsally — surely the preponderance 
of the poors ^ this fcaplie^ is a way., Arlstotls 0 s criticise 
Aristotle -and this criticism is reforrsd to P ic alluded to 
at any rate- hero* Viasn Aristotle npeaks bare of equality he 


says lajmeris-el C"Towuity rt Tney c«5i u t, conaac.ar proportion^.;. eqv 
ityj icSo thse equality of which the democrats speak is not true 
equality« Xi 5 s only a part u^ll- it is not entirely /'ron-p, 
but it s s only half of the storyt Whet about £reedkaa 0 dcatocr&i<» 
ic freedcsaV dee is it what wresld .Aristotle s*r/? Ws can in- 
fer that frees the parallel at ©quality* la the freedom of which 
the democrats sposk true freedom in Aristotle a s point of view? 

*Mo- cfcTicnaly rot- bseausa it leaves the democrat* 0 © with 
out a racier afee% without ary direetdesio*’ 

In other -cores - to live as one. likes is not a reasonable 
er4o So Aristotle would bars to say true irsodem is not er-d of 
which he speaks- is senetbing different<, And this true fresdfis 
would bs whan is Aristotls? To live ar- ere likes*? 


n Ko 0 To live a liffe erdarad tCKSZ'd the attainment of the 


*» * Vs rr 


Yes, 
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ore cr:^ 

3 Q£#0 w a . Vw tVw? wiki 


laore c^stiillT 


,l*v» 


v tM.-v 


Sure* That would fee? th© sisals 
vs consider that a. bit 

‘i* 


?CV7 lfi1> 

fcfcst is irervb. cur whiio- To ;iiv© 


oss lik€3« is of ccure3 literally imocs** 
siblAo I try to do it Hierslly snd yc-a will get iisro, 

ioG, you will yet nhsi yea do :ict liko r So therefors sunt 

understand iv*. to live as ore 15 * 33 - tilh a natter of course quaY.® 
ificaiicn; a-cruy.. to live as ona liken without Irortlng others® 
Thnt^c aluiovi vihcvstocd 0 Y£b ? cut that egain is tsry mgeo 030 
cause as yen?, dc vie cess know frea the literatureif rot frea cx« 
perion.ee.; tccrc rro people i:‘io ere very endily hurt and you can** 

rot live with thru uit-horut iir^-vdny there so we saust have a more 
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Kro Bcimifln ycu hrvs an idea.* 

(inaudible response) „ 


ICes* vjoII I suggest a somewhat more old fashioned enuaera™ 
tion: life and iiab r property„ People are hurt if you steal or 
— you know — and burglarise or something of this kdrkL Honor 
of vccnsn: that nos iiuchiasclli ’ e enumeration and he was in such 
matters of very groat soundness and clarity* All right; then 
we know that what ib means to live as one likes — yes, surely^ 
bat you must not. interfere with other pecple e s life-, property* 
and honor of the -to non,, but precisely Iron Hachiavelli we learn 
that this can be obtained under a tyranny c There is no direct 
link, it seems., between these siucpls demands and poll.tics f , But 
vhet would one cry against this proposition: you can have them 
under any reri-nc; that : s not characteristically democratic <. V.-eH,, 
imder a tyrant, to take the sinpiest case, you have then only 
precariously. If the tyrant happens to be a senseable man and 
does not happen to be under very great pressure to interfere vith 
life and property,. So this shelly non-political interest in it® 
self ia living ns on© likss necessarily turns into a political 
interest* If ycu thirk'a -fcit about it ~~ what you want with these 
very modest demands — you must bsccmo politically interested* 

■So you would srefore* political rights because ycu cay 

without them ycu are not sufficiently sure that yerdr life., liter® 
ty, and honor cf your women is taken care of* The political rights 
but what kind cf political righto because there is also a variety 
hero rs must start from the simple fact 3 equally ob» 
ristctlc ;vs to nachircvslli, that we have in every so- 
basic cisoihction betTrcs-n the rich and the poor., and 
let us use t:ies-~ old fashioned but clear expressions* How there 
are great differences: the rich and poor both want life., property, 
and honor of vcm'U. but stall if is not quits the scuee politic ally * 
h&s the rich moan tnat and how r.h« poor mean that* What do the 
poor wane ns peer*. 1 mean- all want thee© three t iling ;;1st what 
1 'ioh as rich want? That is .da® 

let 


there * 
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ciety the 
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by dedicate, cur We Tk-^d certain qualities., especially of fro men 
in r ulb r offices.,' Tioss men must not merely be riche A t- least * 
some of them must have some other qualities- virtues —> you re- 
monber tuat discussion last tias„ do ve have tore — that would 
siniply be a perfectly satisfactciy solution except far the slaves,, 
but that is socwthizig which Aristotle has, in a way, taken care 
of in Book I but only very insufficiently because these slaves 
there, as you may recall- would be no good* I mean, they would 
be such too chimb to be of any use® That is the major difficulty 
for Aristotle, which I think he simply accepted as inevitably 
that he had to get some sl aves who vara not so d umb and tteroiore 
ought not to be slaves® Thau ‘3 one of the most massive difficul¬ 
ties of Aristotle ;1 s Politi c s® Ics but — so this we must never 
forget, but irhafe is oi“course not the only point 0 lifay is Aria- 
t-ot.ie not satisfied wi th that solution? Why — you have every¬ 
thing here what a sensible man could expect — I ms any d.isro« 
gar ding slavery- but that everyone almost everyone of Aristotle c s 
politics! cor-wntporaruea would have granted him that® There ’sere 
sane individuals who thought of a society without slaves® Plato 
was the most famous rnn ‘in the Bepublic® But the political people 
took that fer .granted.-, Why is Aricuotle not satisfied with that? 

A question which I have raised on a former occasion: why* is that 
not enough for his? ihH ; , "everything is all right except how 
we understand virtue hers® That 3 s the little thing with which 
Aristotle is rust satisfied-, z?A vfty? Why is he not satisfied 
with such a sat up as he scribed? This question will return egaia© 
Xou see, the strange surprise .that in Books VII and VHI he will 
^ A ps£&fcy^ he will £i*e no a realms which. is nob democratic, 
which is not even a polity you re&aiiosr this distinction —« 
but an aristocracy,, It- : s a c ensaqusiss© of -chat,, Well, in a word® 
virtue her© is understood in this sch&as as I'* re stated it as 
iantnscsnt-sl- Virtue is here undsrstood only as a means for ths 
end of pre^-rvlrg zfca city-, and aers particularly,® the rroodba 
of the city,- Virtue is not* urdarstood as choiccworfchy for its 
eras cake,, fhot-^s tfca ©sly ©viocwicn.-. In other words,* the whole 
schesso — X raena- up to this pciirip, up to ths poxrrt where we raise 
the question. regarding rir.r:.j there is perfect agreement betxreea 
Aristotle art ii^hiavolli in air- bettor mood- let m* say® leu 
know f-hors ar r. neccma — K-tJcniavelli develops such a schema wry 
clearly in Las ^cccarsas on Aivyq so that is- Kachiavelli dcubt- 
iavOi'ot; Ur?.,, aj.>--aauf-/i s-vt* 'ihcuqn'o — but oils could of courss 
jsay atthcryn t-a.au- ! s a vary long question that Aristotle 
would, say ones you bftqin to undsrstaad virtu© as isstraseifc* 

tal for praner^n? t“-e_ £r»?.ucm of the city than you have to sk«&. 
low tad vacCm ^.cm.avajJLLo Tuon morality as a whole in a means 
for a cocina cw and t.rsu ■uceicY-y asy require you csn :j t imow 
that wii-houm scrao "••-= may require very tough thin 

cr to rvrA 
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na«t ncs lor 1 * -', dvie crucial implication* Once we. begin with 
trl.£ V prcclivi' : y .m iunvrirv,:;:: . mvcfiv' ;v i3atrisr.;snb£l wo 
.know where ve ;fii tied* That is the difficulty here*, But now 
let i*d stat* -the problem of .frcedciiv-.as at appears £rcja Aristotle*8 
point of view- now* as follow, freedom, is presented as ths end 
of democracy and there of course in this respect nothing has change 

the ircy word oi‘ democracy.. Sit Aristotle -s view 
follows* fr-seden as freedom cannot be the end 
because freed ssi m-suns the freedom to use cr^ds freedom., to exoi , » 
else one’s freedom-, and freadon is always exercised for scncthingo 
The end is that for which freedom is need- For example ? you could 
say a well., 1 rights let the slid be abidance or wealth* Every¬ 

one should be free so that ha can lead a life of abundance- which 
requires acme other things apart from political free-dori> but all 
rightr. But the difficulty is the ssac because abundance too can 
nsver* to t!:.? end her a thoughtful human beirg 0 It is again cn'iy 
a means,. Of course modern democratic theory on tbs so&newhat high" 
er level knows tnat and therefore they would not say «• they v.puld 
have a nans for that end which is neither freedom sis freedom as 
hitherto u:'=derstcod..- nor wealth and •abvnfkineeo What is the most, 
simple., r.\o?A\ common' rnswer given new for that end for which iree~ 
desa is needed and :.rJ.ck Justifiesr not to say sanctifies. freedom? 


Freedcm is still 
can be cor tod as 


“Development of individual c usabilities a : 


Tes- ssmcthiug — I believe it is new more popular to speak 


£S. 

seme aburduncs and ve surely used political freedra* All right- 
but what dees self -rc-al3.sation oscc? Bo I net realise myself 
by spy actica. by uuy pusvici- aaytixin”? Sooner or later one 
is compelled to ?asu?3 a distinction between the true self and toe 
apparent self, So Hr.- X acta on some occasions in a way which 
is not a realisation cf lis self but only on some other occasions* 
And the sk.r>ieGo icru to tiiis clear is to cay ~ to make 
a distinction betruen the true self and the spurious self.. Lx* 


rvres 2 nss;oicu c ru-gnu- ror this reason wo may ncea 


r* •» yi ri ”\ J ~' ■' -r —., • •• k *•*• V\m 
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implication 5,s to be good 


moans to be oreisor to be sc"_i.dctorGiir.ad... If I determine ray® 
soli'., i.,c* if I uu not other bireciecb if I do not follow opinions 
or keep up with th.i Joneses arid this kind of thingj if I really 
doDcrurno nryruid if I uu r-ysviC.- then I sze gccd r . Aristotle would 
scy yon., th-i: cue cm cry profiled you — but it is » bit ccnfus- 
cng c Vhiy srn-'v : r ou. cpe.vk of virtue? In other words, why do you 
not define — • ivrfyyi ci d-fiilry virtue in terns of the noli,. 

“•ray do you mot clv-ir.? the celf in terras ci‘ virtue? Virtue is 
**** Arxcroteilnn v riuc curt be suit to bo l£»d©fcg*ninatica«, 

You do t.vo right thisy because you nee thr.t it is rlprhvt you de~ 

But Aristotle vr.u,Id say that is a very 
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of tho good craa av.ci tio good ciiincii in fcok -iili* The goes mr-a 
is identical with qocd-cc.tinon in tka onm regime in tne so« 
of. ruling t. Ti'xotJt? •.■1.0 do not rule capast or do not have a&l&-vdc- ; 
ien^inadion.s They are virtuous .in'* the act of obeying cranssiiba^ 
which they do not necessarily fully under star»d* But the question .. 
with which ho are concerned is to get a hatter understanding, 
a more precise urclcrstardingj of the difference between the aris« 
tofcelian notion of tho ends or of freedom and the modem notion* 

That would Is .ad us very far beesnsu our present notion of_free® 
dem, according; to which it means self^&etsrmjriation or sclul*real~ 
isaxion, belongs to a very complicated dcvolcpaumG of modern thought * 
This notion esx-iyid in connection with Rousseau aod Kaiit — you 
Irucu —» and that in a very complicated story* let us return «=* 
end we cannot start from that5 that’s too complicated — let us 
start from the simpler level, from the level* for example, rep® 
rosonued by leeks* where there is no -® Locke says a lot about 
'erty* c 


(Change cf tape) 


*00 arc free to insult css another in the most atrocious maa=» 
ner fescause that builds a constant iscitement to manslauehtar 
naturally* sad therefore there must be protection of honor too 0 
Aristotle* was frmilis* with that* vita such a limited notion cf 
the function of civil society end bo 'know Aristotle'^ ob^setdea 
to that*. In order to understand the difference wo would havsD 
to consider the- difference not between Aristotle end Locks*, whieh 
would be easy to do* but the difference between Aristotle 8 a eon» 
ts-uporuri-as rho bad a ^vzsrb-ZiOni^sxi visv? and, say Leeks or Hobbes 
or wiiccvcr else you night taka-. Is this clear? The problem is 
really a very wimple cue across which you acme every t ^ CrtA 
think about these matters j but I may have stated it in an awkward 
way and therefore I would bo grateful if sere one would stuns me 
fren isrj own prodicaou^fe• Do you see what I'm driving at? We 
try to cur question is to rudersbsrd tho difference teivcuB 
the classics ~=> the classical view proper* nay the ArlstotsOLiao 


view* end the madam views,. 


the yepreserr 




ox 


PnaVs ci-oar^ And let us as 
classics Ariabcbla and the modems*, 


iiOCirc 


1 a perfectly dafsrisihle procedure.. to limit onoseli* to those 


ts-ro rr;a because of their ainauaHy great Itiluesco. And that 
is clears virtue ~~ property^ simple foraoila* The eni of civil 
society is to moke non good, virtuous* ftristotlo* Ths end of 
civil society is to prat act preparty, as Gary as that* First 
reading cf Aristotle and Locks can roe thnto 


8 Is' this still n discussion cf what the final end of a dsm® 
osratia s u'd a io trhon you vers aaylry that the stated end 
is virtue ::.--ulu have to r;o further, I would say that it 1 a 
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in instrvurcntellyc 
civil society, you 
in a restricted 


«r -W <^z~* 


you want to protect property you must have 
; be law {^biding* „ „ you must bs virtuous 
You mist be honest. 


T 


rionssny is v.r .5 nosn 
.policy* Thftt ; .e S-H there is to it* For Aristotle TTirtue means 
much jaoro r * i^vCc jJ.c?& c» How one can rightly say and one 

must say yes,, but Aristotle^ that was one school: the gentile 
tradition* us scree people call it* There ware more tough minded 
fellows who had a view very close to that of Looks* Aristotle 
reisrs to the Sophist lyccphrcu in the third bock •«* you must 
rsaember when he gives the sketch, „ * * The Sophists 
ing on blackboard) * That is a looss expression but sufficient 
for our present purpose* la other words., did not the Sophists 
develop a Lockean doctrine? To some c:rtsnt they did and to that 
extent Aristotle was familiar with that,, but still there is a 
subtle difference between the Sophists and Locks which is crucial 
if we want to r rear stand rccdsm thought in general and modern 
democracy in particular* iicw how is that? What is the ~~ I mean 
ii‘ we take the crude formuls which you find in the text books 
since about 150 years wail* there were no text books 'of bids 
kind before ->-* what is- according to the Sophists the end of 7 . 33 . 21 ? 


‘O 


Surety not virv-re «» x fcswo* m:i the popular visw of the Sophists 
surely not virtue but what? There ere seme among you .who have 
ad the first bool: cf Plata-s Renublie., ves? 


A G 


n Sttccess,v : 


Socr^^*^ 
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Success, yeti but still success in -» then I ssis1> proceed 

.e« ^ 


o. v* vl*L*1*v 
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in tieht* rcbo dancing, 


success in 

•he preliminary er^du:axion s cr what? Pardon? 


’‘‘Eucwiodrrt .1 t: 


Yes,. 1 me:wi according to this ordinary «• I 5 m speaking nos 


of tho ordinary incorpratnciovi -« they wouldn’t say knowledge 

•T?>tv,■:***>* 3 ^ 


n 


Yes_j power one can say but 1st us break it down tc make it 
quite simple: wealth and h~v*cr, Tkr?*3y&acftas w&nfcs to grh> mc-ncy 
— you kaou and ha werrbo to get prestigo* Protagoras and the 
others too, Cursly,, In other words* those people presuppose 
an end -hjicL Is i;e ;:o way antiactive* All urn they* as it kora* 
say* if they were only ho;.::, at or if they are notfeoXad by tra--- 
aliiera or by laws want wealth and honor* and the more and tbs 
faster the better., naturally- how what does Lock© say about 
that? In other wards, these •••* 2 moan if we trice thi 3 crude 
view, for a moment-. of tho Sophists then it’s perfectly trus 

.1 rwv. two happiness of cum • consists in bring 
'! i'? ant vh.rf hsliovo they can do it* in a \/ay 0 
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Hie protection of those who have property than 


. That should be clear, 


And mcoke 


in? What does I.'oko say? rrctection of property* that means, 

of course- more M -i — --— ■*-'-**’•-- - J — ■•' 

of those who hav 
means the preiee 
static property.-, 
you will sea the 
is perhaps lass 
Locke, but cn t* 
emphasis <, What ■ 


lit 


tion of the increase in property £t not only of 
If you rend chapter five of tho second treatise 
3© -=»■ all rights there is wealth there 
emphasis on prestige and such silly things in 
e tough tiring- wealth* there is a very great 
s the difference? 


(Inaudible response)„ 

No, but they are despicable people a Who cares about that? 
The real guys, you knew* Sure, there are always some jerks, 
many jerks and they ere naturally’ruled and ought to- bs ruled;, 
That : s simple. . - yes? 

(Inaudible question) 0 


Tea, 5 but did Lscke really believe that it is the function 
of government to bring about a fairer distribution of property? 
That wcn°t do IC- yOXT . spy I think th;»t‘s not the point 0 

Locke is, ccmparod with these Sophists or this modem iiiage 
of the dephists, of course much sore reflected and ho would ab« 
solutaly agree with ilato and Aristotle,, He would cay there 
are sens people who are truly only concerned with amassing wealth 
but tkasa are \ ^ STO o Hcct of the people want to have wealth 

and conceive it ?,s a means for an end so wealth is not the end*, 
What 3 ® the end? The end Locko calls* as everyone didj, kappiisssa* 
But what about hardiness? Tea? 


"Happiness is subjective according to himo" 

Absolutaiy, Happiness in other words the end is sub.1ec< 
tivo and therefore you bnvs to find out «« yen cannot b.u2.cl a 
political society on ends which differ frea individual to indi¬ 
vidual-. That is ciaply -« that's impossible^ And hew will you 
find, ihoa. an eno. uxsach can lie made the > 2 ud of civil society 
ffbran tfc* subjectivity of the ultimate end? 


"In the fcr.n of conditions, n 


•Conditions oi happiness, ard the conditions of haopiaens « 
-thej v3r be s,c. J./J.O-, lac::r;y , pursuit of happinass ««•=> how* 3 
«V3r you please, yen cm also include property,, That is tbs 
great diiffercnce-. Therefore the doctrine of Z-ocko is so much 
norc a. cu; cllAticai doctrine teat what we knew of this 

sc called bcpi;tst-'- c doctriiiiy r.uroly, aad ibis dcctrina —» Z 
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v;ho would 1 acm that would be a perfectly just order. Tlsu 
latter on certain difficulties developed on that ground* diffi¬ 
culties wita which you are all laiiiiliar ana which led to tns 
rejection of Leckc* . You know., today he is only a historical- •• 
figure for this retscn„ I 5 ei ■ not now ccr-eerned with this* This 
notion: that you can find the end of civil society in objective 
•itaaas for the subjective ends «■=» that has broken down today., 
and why'? is it not a perfectly plausible and sensible assertion 
that ends nay differ as.'saieh as they please*- but you surely need 
H£e fl liberty and property to pursue ary ends and therefore that' j s 
the function, of civil society* VJhat 0 s the difference? I mean 
has? does it appear frea today- from present day social science 
paint of viGEta? 

"The r.mans ir. Locks is not seen as objective o’* 

I don a t get yciic 

v Ae 1 understand it-, Lockers notion is that civil society 
provides the objective nc&ns for subjective ends©” 


Oh, that is relatively unics>ort*nt 0 Positive law doesaH 
have to cc sc- objective but the • main point is that you get an 
objective foundation for the sub "activity of the law* if I aay 
say 8Q 0 You know what 1 jes an? That you shew the necessity of 
l£ 2 ? ? of positive ZUiv and whether the law is particularly infill® 
sneod by directive disturbeudes of sens Supreme Court judge or 
whatever it isny b-s -»-» that is a secondary ccriSidaratioa from 
a. broader context., So- no* the-point is thio® If happiness 
•**» I riean I try to stove the abjection of present day social 
ssi.cnc-3 to lu-oks - - if happiness is truly subjective and rsdi® 
caliy subjective if no holes ere barred* then you have to ad® 
ult the- possibility that anyone uncisrstundo by hssroinsep ether® 


worldly fcli.es-. 


u • v. 


ror* cnaer-worldly bliss life,. liberty 'end 
pr'^peri-y arc not. requir-ao. no obviously as they are required for 
thic-vorldiy blr-.ss,-. In other wards ~rhat X ;i m driving at is only 
tM.s: the older destvine wsis I'm'tdssentally a csculariE&Se dec-' 
trine o bhatcrer Leek© Slight ho.vo privately thought about it 
is uninteresting ce far as his doctrine peas,, but this kina of 
secularise paradoxical as it way sciusi-; tho actual progress 
of secularism in the nisstsent-h and twentieth centuries hzn boon 
acccnpasd.ec; t--- ••<. doubt., a theoretical doubt, of that eeeni/^riSia 
thet cedes the whole sseuXcriaa doubtful theoretically,. 

'? you t-hirk trad 1 wnngyarate .7. asi: you cejy to road Mae:' vaster 
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and uhsra yru "sill see the decisive jirgurvent is always breed 
cjt t-ho?.. T-.ero eo a T.;ne---scrirv*f ^cralit-y and aa cthsiv-vorLd^ 
3y Mcrality -:.ri ibis ccrrtrnv-srn;-- 
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rone deeo errruyn into that isau® 0 Not 1st me 3tart s the-re^cre., 

tl «• _ M. 1 1 ’ _ Jt _ J.ti M »» V.«A 


frcci a 


different ar.gld* • The doctrine in this — the 
basic Gtratcn of ncdarn political thought for which I usu now 
1,-cdce as the most convenient representative is distinguished 
frora the se eklled Sophists by one simple facto Everyone wno 
has ever heard of Locke «*** you don # t even have to read him 
knotJa that Locke talks about natural 1ass 9 about natural ragn^o 
3Iov W hat did the Sophists., the so-called Sophists^ say about 
natural law and natural -right? I mean I take again this vulgar 
simplistic version of what trie Sophists thought* What do they 
say? They reject natural law* They reject it* Natural law 
ccries much more from people although it is not s strictly speak— 
ing Aristoteliaa ? but it is much closer to Aristotle than iu 
is to the Sophists, So from this point of view the modern thought 
annears to to semewrsere in bstucsn Aristotle and the Sophisc.3.. 
but that is all still very vagu©* Hew let mo try to dig a oivale 
bit deeper siri hare 1 have to refer to this more subtle point 
which was mris by this ytaaag man hereo I fos^got your name a 
It really «Oii- t do to reduce the .Sophists to - "shat crude lovol 3 
honor end E 3 aith n the mighty rich* The very corns indicates that 
they wbrs vary mush concorasd with wisdaas Scphi sthiati has scaa« 
thing to do -with scahia^ wisdea* I mean that may have been ea® 
tircly spurious ywEHeair That 3 s not the pdirb* But they had 
a high regard for wisekyu for clevomoss, for wisdom for its 
cam sakso That, incidentally* ia the reason why Sccrates always 
gets the fcsttor of thss in this particular way* Tou see* they 
canaat ®- for example.- Thrnsyaaehua wants hee^r ' - but ha also 
wants to be a -maa who possesses an arfc s i 0 o 0 ibiovladgs* and 
therefore^ that is ulti-aat^ly the reason why Socrates gets tha 
co tear of hiw because fcs protect the integrity of him art 
as an art end there ia a conflict between that and his simple 
self-interest.. viOgcr self- interest* Good* Bub there is 
Be&aefchirg siar-e to that and that ia saaathaag which shiner, through 
this vulvar* tyrannic"! teaching of people like Thrasymaclius 
as presented. Vt Flats and that is this* The interest of the 
individual,, be it wealth- and prestige or be it knowledge »»» that 
does net make a differoEss hsrs •« is not aiinp3y in harmony with 


i 

i 

i 


n* 


the social Interest* The case can be jaacsOj the trivial ca£3., 
that ii , AuuL*t--3 , h' 3^T* y Ova sCSlltr yen are likely to rat it in society rao 
thar than if you jJ.vo in a desert* That 3 s easy* But that docs 
not jJjfS Ztlft T*h ”vv you get it bsst by transforming yourself completely 
into a citir~.r.;-. In other words,, you css while resjaising »« while 
being a member of civil society regard civil society as a means 
for your era* Vfell, that is exactly what the tyrant does* You 


ean j t 




k—IS «;* 


society 


tyrant in a desarte The tyrant must believe in civil 
Yes- bat he regards civil society as something to ex® 
ploit for his purposes * licr not only tyrants can do that* Very 
humble people sen do that*, The question is* therefore -® and 
that comes cut in oil tha iVr.sus irmioralities of the Sophists 
is not a merely e^ternfl ccmnlianc© with civil society 3 n 


nstuxon the : 


vat so that vltuim35f.2.?.y there io a dLohxr: 
.dual and sccietr? Cn the highest level 
vlvitiat© rvoroi.t. is the r;:-f.tiaa of f. 
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^ t. t r ' ■*' *, % xr 


r~n believe that there is no ouch harder 


«•*»• for' example*, 
is the ncet'. 


The modem third Grs.. with o slight exagguvsbioa 
Locho, believe da such a irarsioryb That 1 thick 
the clearest difference which we will fish. and therefor® a nsn 
nsw - Locke can believe that his ac&eaa is — his- political schema 
can be simply satisfactory. The individual is in every respect 
better off,. ’»?- e--rg?‘^r-resno at, by being a inember of civil soci« 
ety* The difficulty cause cat only after Locks* for one mcsiarrb, 
so to spe;.ik* in EousEsau*, Rousseau reasserted the old thesis 
that there is a cor. Die t 5 a tension, between the individual and 
societys an insoluble tension* and therefore Rousseau is at the 
g ysa tiipj the erdgirsior of sansthing which you could call to-- 
tclitai-ianisn of snaioby *, lot what we have nou fl totalitarian 
is?* of gsverranent*. but totaliturdanisn of society and of anar^ 
chi£na f .- This fracas and notorious fact is no accident -*» follow 
fr«a the tons! cii in Rousseau 5 e own teaching it self 0 Rousseau 
is in this respect c kind of anachronism.* you can say* That 
I believe has very much to. do with that for the following rea« 
seas because if thers is a caoprcpcrtic** between philosophy aari 
the polls this is a fitrida rsantaSly non^emccratie asesrtic2L, 

The highest act!yity of el^ thinking ?J transroadaTtSa^olls^ but 
if there is a futLdsEewc-aiL^hsxwci’rr -bettssau philosophy and. the 
polls that can oifiv be achieved if philosophy is radically la 
t&3 service of the ends of the polls and thz.t ia the Ecdcra vicKt 
For example <> if the end. of philosophy cr science is the relief 
of aaa^'s esisto ao Btcon. ouid and Leaks r, of course 5 rene&to*., 
there is perfect bamory foeferes-a tha interests of society end 
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V. Let if the end of philosophy should cob ba 
then the difficulty arises* I think 
tely crcis out.* But of course I have to disrs« 
very jr^erbsab points and if you would like 
f I caa* Dus of those ltiai-jy points t&ieh I have, 
ralisi? I shell be slad to do so* 


* - I** " *- . ’d? ^ ^ ssibly r-stucisiag to the real 

difficulty of tbs polity * » 


tn 

only be ur.isr.-.b: 


* r 1 ' 

.vut Jk 


Tea., that «-« no that would rtst be ia^adiatcly relairant b© 

2 * eiccepb is thin ta-,y 0 1 thirls that Ax&sfcotao's Polities caa 
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'2.-3 re 20 i.erst.ands this problem of the e© 3 *» 
or; chilenephy and tbs palia* i?. ouyp 
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ov rea-'r-ter, p-2rh^,r.n f the dLacussi^i^ 
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xor ovorgoeo —> rr.<l then b© hriwgG in 
bio sitper:-cn who Soesar^t need 
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which Id r.ct ferovieiod for by the political schev..s I have 
Stestchcd esiferc* tlnat is T 0 t 5 r«&iedv what would corns out 

—* did that, is even relatively ak-nie to do in Aristotle-s casa 
«*» that this rox^nstruEeritcl ■virtue is eantajsplatioao Korol 
Vi2TC*l2£J CiOv25 IX3vn &S Aristotle ur^srstanda it «=.«»•-sceaebaw points 
to contsr^juUiticzi zst to its ccsipCletieu<, But there is a passage 
to which *as shall, turn very shortly in which this problem corses 
lip* New X sugQesfc that kc turn now to where we left off in 13£7bi7 
— 1H7KI?* whore vs left off, ftffcsr the reflection on lib-srby* 


H Such feeing the idea of democracy 9 and the root frees which 
it devraLaps,, we can cow proceed to study its attributes 
or ir-stitutions„ TLicre is the election of officers by all ? 
and ftsxt all: there is the systesa of all ruling ever each, 
and each.. in his tarn- over alls there is the method of 
appoirtinv lay lot to all offices -» or* at any robe* to 
ail which do not require eorae practical experience and pr©=> 
fsssiossal skill; thsxa is the rale that there should be 
no property-.qusuiXisAtion for office *»*v or ? at any rat® s 
the isscsst possible^ there is the ruls that* , « « 
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iiow if 1 ssoy stake" a ipsauwlc ch this last pedsato That 3 0 is® 
tsrastinss r. very tsaall property cjslifk'. utica would not laaka 
a rsgSao wc~>-dauecr;rii' acoovdigg to AristotlGo Taat^ I -&&afc A 
Ir-aij a certain consequence for tho understanding of the Assrieaa 
polity tcasuro the only onnng© politically ic the narrow sense 
which has plvoa -no tho abolition of tbs small property 

qualificc,i*i.cr.? in. sobs statas which existed at the beginning; 0 
That is set. of s. basis irpcr*tasc3^ la other words ? ssast oae 
not stc-rb areas tho orbs-iisa m uosarstA^dirg American phs*vee:3B& 

was fra.ii the very tesginaiag not only s repub* 
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f/rentur clo.vity iJ: ouu stsrto IVoa thu 
sau^ &aa*<» r-sruu pouirasy t-r^r- frrsi the vary bsyinnirig a damccratic 

£t?re;iT -i^u? for a vary lc« 5 * tiwo throng 
CT353, an oligarchic nountr?.- And 
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belongs al£3 as much of but ycy, sea the tocriaafc — Aris¬ 
totle uses .bars a qualifiers- is thought He doos not. simply 

identify hiiusolf with it because he dpos set accept the basis 
parex?ise of the oligarchs that the‘rich are thebettsr people,,. 

So iristcrfcle sometimes uses that equation end a cane times he d'ePs- 
c.ofc 5 bub in strict language he always distinguishes of coursdo 
Hcct let us go on a little bit later in 13lSa where he says t'm 
coamon features of the democracies are theso 0 


*These are the attributes common to democracies generally „ 
But if hm look at the form of democracy and the sort of 
populace which is generally held to be specially typical.- 
we have to connect it with the conception of justice widen 

is the recognised democratic ccnaentios -*« that of eGual- 

*•** ♦* ♦ 

ity of ^iXuS for all on an arithmetical basis» Equality 
hero might bs taken to moan that the poorer class should 
exercise no greater authority than the rich® „ « 0 M 


1 have the oppesitos that the rich, should not rule tiiat 
is the text is hare* it amounts to it «— the rich should sot 
ruls to a higher degree than the poor s nor shculci the rich alone 
bo authoritative., 

a o r, * z&r in other words , that • so-tcrairpsfcy should not bo 
exorcised only by it- but equally vested in all the eiti« 
esss on a numerical basic,, If that xrsrs the intorprotatice 
followed,, tha upholders of democracy could afford to believe 
that cqp.ali.ty *=»^ and liberty «•» wee really achieved by their 
eruatituticso” 


1: ■ not the oppoiMsrbs (sis)3 that is a wrong addition c?f 
Bsrfe- is zw opiate, Slew what is the meaning of this asjtha 
scassohoA' r.zzrrpizziz itsd diecussiop which follows? If soseer.a would 
Toaaij daxiccrse-y la of uho poor be would b*> lautfood cab 
c-f c©wri- ! 4 hnt authority decs hs have for that? Bssioeraoy ±0 
rels .t$ a 11$ a/iat is -saa pot-a b which irl'itotle has hare in t?JsA 9 
d<*Wons tiO itO'c *337- xc.ghtcs only for tea posf» That hsxydsss 
o*m r ; : . vexy dds-’cas rL&&zm* Tha taosret. the established 

- -. T , ; s.o~rc* vqya that* Tfcsy say equal rights for sOlj tesscs. 
sll^ ;.. ;■• tha raern 0 They sossehow that there tsust be xd.ch 
parpa aad the tsssgr is cafjy to usderpt?!^,. They dca ? t w.?jsrt 
%1> v;.i: ;:a to -onouvolvoc the es-assa to wealth — aor to their chil» 
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the spyead was not as largo* If you say, if the rich are one 
fourth of the population* of the political poptilatiasi of the 
electors^ then if you rfvo a rich man four times the voting paw« 
■or of o. poor :in then you have equality for the rich*-. That°o 
roughly what Aristotle suggests* But this is only suggested 
here and that is one of the difficulties of the bock: the many 
suggestions not iolle-vrcd up* Aristotle turns than te the docioc" 
raciea and the democracy is.- of course, not a regias which gives 
different voting powers to "dii’ferent paqplD* It give® the casus 
voting power to aH* It must have other means for protecting 
the rich in their va-aithc. *?c m let us begin there. In 1316b at 
the beginning-, at uS when he speaks of there being four facias 
of «« yes* 


H 0f the fair varieties of democracy the best., as has already 
been noted in the previous section of our inquiry- is the 
one that- comes first in tHa order of classIJSxaticno It 
is also the eldest of all tha varieties., 8 


Let us stop here for one eomsnbo The best democracy Is 
th® oldgvT,-.. sew tills leads to a very great difficulty, nasse^. 
I 2s2an for Arisiotia writing at a late date that 5 a no IrTgsr 
possLKLc- arl he ha* lie find a tray of soluticGs of tha prehtsm 
on the basis or tso* Isionkg ioO-» the worst kind, of dasosrscy©. 
That be -fiH do !b.tpr a f-rfc I msafcion here only one point- 0 Th© 
politicdDy cast c&sssraay is the oldest D Tea boat ra« 

giss., tha cItSLbsi tha Idcgsidp, is still older than 

the old-^rt tiasocraagr and yon hvre., then- this situ&tica: that 
itfhai is poiittclIX'/ Iasi? Is oarlyr That is iuo 3 ilectu®lly Inst,. 
Kisdoia-, is 3.3-viv that is v:hat I call the disproportion bs/raesa 
science and sgci:'"'‘(i '-Ton i-sxiat hr/s the best society at t-hs 
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ic&t-o Tin-o, I •iihti.T.r. is also id’s basic Eotiaa of Thwcyditlssi* 
biiWuc-spr.;. c no. is ooysrxsr to Athens po^Aoic-ally,. frcia Thrcydi^ 
csspen/’- ci no'/?., tvio Aincic is olrslcusly superior to Sparta 

doasir't r^r about bob 

h.C ^hw.^.5 *,■.»/ V v / Ca'vU'L, i’Cw/ QSL to ***> togp33&£r.> T ii f 5 

t'a;l i yjM.-iie.-u*, bo tn-s iaaja who ucc^rstoad tbs po=> 
^ i 4 cal ^ ' rs£; K011 R bpErtusi but ceszo fresa a vesy less sa,ti3= 
laovary pc^-siaai scoietyv. ilea his own pedst of view- muly 

-i^a ami -j. iijii;. is generally tm ©a the highest 

ae.sl Q f elmisiesi thsiyfi\ 0 Scr tto Aristotle davelrpu t>at 

iii tL- •--‘t-- •>-•- ' ■■’ *• y' torlsuios of t/ie ;. doa?wrf^y,, cisd 

x-^at iTr c'wLiofjxc-?'v 
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SfeXL, they arc all £^-02 property esmorc# Therefore they have 
an interest in the ps*eservsL'ci:on cl propsilyv Xe3? 

15 Is tbs .re a certain eiaahasic on the value of the ewvcrship 
of tangible eroaerhy,-. prnriieulRrJy laua^, throughout Aria** 
totted 

Xou mean as distinguished firca what? Houses are also tan® 
gjUxLeo 

H As distingui3hcd 5 say 5 froa tbs ewesrahip of a skill 0 8 

2. sse 0 Ye s 9 now Aristotle reflects cn thato What is «« 
tJay dees ho prefer the peasants to the artisans? 

Ir »cll ho thinks the paasants «*« well the artisans ^r.s*b don^t 
have the excellences which the peasants - k&v* 9 New css of 
the reasons for this is that tha peasants are in the city — 
(connoting hintelf) artisans are in the city© 8 


TsSo VJoXl of carsa there are biff crosses «=> I mean between 
isiore -» but that ie the ^eu-sra! argpnesb dovalcpad at grsatar 
jbsngtfc by Xcsrphon in Idsr Sscnonicy-?. ; that the soldiers d boat 
ars are the oaasaKfca and fecit was* 'aa far as I know-: tha 


xss&TOrsal coiaien until 


fi 


, hf 


I'crld War ft There it boasas 


dcnbtfaX fee? ths first tiro* And that, is., of course, a very 
important PiUitoiy ccnsidsratioa e X nss£ r yon want -*» you nnst 


2iv3 political pesar to those who 




iwv t i*an one P-wCi ■> 


ar* othiv.: 




reints vhioh h$ jcosticssSc 'Well., they are. poll® 


y issefn'U Tfeyy mi nob*. they e&a s t aggr^at© as family 
as the urban patrpie earn* X Cxi IjiOId they Siva in diffferesrfe «•« 

4 » 

ths 


they ii.ve in senia isolafc&ca even if tfessy liss in villages a«d 
alsc a sfe-al>iliyLny feature 


-x * 


lea? 


°X thought it w«3 tact dossn-t the fast that they haya sea®-* 
thing which. can fea away frees. then nako tfccEi a sicre 

radorctirg aa- conductive innaoseo politinalDy? 3 

Iec. ; trail then yon nan taka in other aou3id«ratiorj3 which 
Aristotle de-aa Kjot r.nkr* tree, which has been siado core th-ara cicse 
sines s the ccp.rr aacr-o cf tha pi^arer.tf; oa tha elensnts is such 
greater- thau ’•:-a-..-,a- ca uruan e.vtiss'L/.b,-. Thcrc-Ccere they arc r*oro 
nrvsro of tha cc-cia-aticr;?! cl hanci; nearest wharaas art oasily «»® 
s. nria-c ef cocporcracfc-,. 3rnd that a3^o co»tr5/.nto 
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3.8 a problem Khich iters: elaborates .regarding^ for racsBsple,, itepo** 
2&g& both the £irst and the third — it'vas a victory of the 
peasantry over the urban i-;o;=fars and the question- vas —* red 
they never succeeded in that —to'win over the peasants™ end 
only in ihissin they-h«d for cats acaasxfc the golden opportunity- „ 
of getting ths peasants because the peasants were t ired of tas 
war 5 and yon krow and afterward that they t?3re caught and that 
is & kind oi' indirect cement on Aristotle 3 hovi I have xaiat 
is the time? Oh no* then m have to finish* Pardon? 


■ 5 « 35 ." 

HOjj than ve have to «** Fn sorry for having kept you* So 
I c ll a.nk again Mr*. Grant? He 3 s still not hsro 0 
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o o o and that meant somethin* very simple <> People are elected 
to office supposedly 5 sccoiding to the stated principle.-, on tho 
basis of merit. alone but since this worked ®« since no oua who 
was a poor m-cr* would have the time for that it r.santn, of ccm-ss s 
the relatively wealthj part- were elected on tho basis of merit 
alo-sa., whereas in an oligarchy, proper the property qualification 
as such was made esplioit in the regime, In other words it was 
said.-, he who owns Issa than that eaount of property cannot be 
eligible e «osf then Aristotle changes the distinction;-, the rasaa** 
ing of nriEtocrac:/ r . by saying all right? aristocracy means rule 
on the basis si' merit* It means rule of the virtuous mesa aid 
that leads to his .strict rajfcion of aristocracy as sketched at 
the end of Bible HI and elaborated ia Books VII and VHI C . Kkat 
«*° in give** case3 one rosy doubt., does he speak of aristocracy 
severely usIsrGfcocd or does he mssn what ccmr-only is called aria® 
toeracy? Bat that 5.s not sn iasoiahle prcaien because it fcsemes 
clear? usually fyen tha context,, And I world cay in these esc*- 
tioas with which ve are dealing sssff tfcs aristocracy lecsssb is si= 
ways what is ©era-menly 2 eaa& by an arifAccrceyt Mow competed 
with this is the fast that in. certain discussions «*• wo bid aa - 
example- last tins Aid-Stcc-lc sciitshos* without cL*? r^.t *l star 

attention explicitly to it, fres the sfft&bleo or respectable 
ms® to the risau few here? ag-dn bhsh e s not the fault of Aria** 
toils? but thai*s tha fault cf political 11 £‘p c Tfes bettar paopla 
happen to he tho weslthicr pocpls,-, That so up to the present 
day and I im-agine evc-a in thSi? country., in a democratic erintrfo 
But still? nsror-th^lsss? this vcgucnsnsjcorrs-stcd even with a 
certain sacanh of hypocrisy cf courco? is not entirely nxs^Lisg® 
less* ftjxwi- drldc bettrea a very real dictiixiti&So for exsi>= 
pls^ if you rperk of the rich as 'rich strictly speaki'et there 
-is- so pOH-ff:le-cx3rdoiavis:f ixe.;-scqn*ioisci ryrfchcrs? to toko 
a ahtplo Guxoctors n-oy he very rich people? as yea 

will I.t.xj fr-m vlic sssa sources from which' I knew their. Bat 
■* co tnat fs dis“:e? Bcf. £:11H, ns csss xstld «*» v/bala cyoryosai 
would count coma paaprfcer® vrxsig the rich pocple no c&o world 
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strange that tla landed interest and their* representatives are 
still called in sene more old .fv.cM.puad ccnntrj.es the gcirtlszsia 
and that is what iriototlo repeats* Kowr, hut Aristotle ac&a 
not<s however* slavishly reproduce the vulgar distinctions, 3o« 
•hind this Is a certain thought tiuvfc these cccvxon-political 
tions are justified to scrae extent,> Agriculture, farininsn is 
a more human ^rd more humane activity than trade and cameras, 
and of course then one would have to go into that issue*. By 
the fact that Aristotle holds tills opinion doesn*t prove it is 
true, but that is thought out by hisio Yes? 

"In America today v®uld» a t tbs essence of the Aristotelian 
distinction* sines farming has groan to be an important 
part of cur ©concur,, be betnesn people t:ho make their money 
and pocple who inherit it? I think you con make a case 
for inherited wealth producing more humans people* I mean, 
take the Rockefellers for ei££imjle«, n 


.!• iV , 

yes. 


Well it is a very proper clay after the death of the 
of Governor Rockefeller yesterday and vb — I tbisk that 
sure, that is connected with it a But let os try to state it dlfo 
foresbly? old wealth and-igsw waalhho Hoar that is a frequent 
eupOTienoe- that people who have enquired fchsir wealth right 
aaszj etc Ices «*» have Isas nice mszr&ers than whan there is s.ld 
wealth and one can even, aasisr well-, you rsmGabsr that at 
the bsgicrdr:? of the Secubli.Cn t-rhoae that is discussed.} Old 
Csphalus who acmes i^ 2 i'a~oreaithy fsaily era be says to SeevnteSj, 
apd Soarstsc dcssa s t contradict that., that thin ta 9 generally 
speaking* truss you ksewr, that new wins 2500 s mare to the lic.«jd 
than old wir.n., A.ud you can even elaborate that and say, win 
what does olo. wealth naan? It jessus «*» it may uveas that t - o 
fsviJly tyaditis®. is avch mar© pcvorlul thesx in other • jfesill on:-, 
Thirl: of the practice! basis of idvlly tradincsisi letters. ^is- 
tores, speeding of today, They rrest to preserved. If pssKXo 
have boccsa? vary poo:? they cannot preserve these heirlomt-, 
bev tbs pro: arse of these rss&nders of the pact of the ft,-r.Oy 
arc very impest rat for the form.cti.on of tks young gsnorcticn ■ 
0 bvJ. 0 r.sXyo They get a sense of di-sy-ity, t-isssa cbiidrsa, which 
they resfia liot mt_withcut the physical psccenc© of th.vcs vivcySo 
ilcw if these families^ in addition, played a certain role in 
ehj £jwi arj-oc...of iiu^ polio is mo past blis zboily traditven 
5-xscnoiixiy twitches ivt a very 
Thera ora irrscrtr.nt facts which 
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a cesst yest .of lack of zfi.uhsrs 0 Lack of manners co^3 
cot# nscssavariiy eve.?.?! that he is not a good man even is the 
ibristctslian secsa 0 n 


Tesj, suretyo You can only replace pa rvrau by the aelf-sada - 
nysBi and ycu kess? *— and say what is wrong with the salf«saade 
maa? Surely n Then we come back very goad then we have 
to go into a ©sssawhat deeper stratxsu nansly the whole question 
of stability versus nobilityo Is not stability a raora basic 
coed of civil society than idoblUty? And in this respect I think 
wa can say that at least the political thickars in the past war© 
generally of -she opinion that stability is a sera important cos® 
sidsr&tioa than rriohilitya I say the polities! thickers bscwuisa 
the individual- 2 -n», say tne individual Athena, who wanted to 
becceae rich of* course was in .favor of mohlli£y<> That is elsar 
but cue could, -vs-y the consideration of an iresrosted party is 
not. the decisive considsranioso Ths decisive consideration is 
tha cc^aiuaity as a whole gja thars the whole case was leadsd 
W broad poli-tannl ‘cocsid&ratiass is favor a£ stability rathsr 
than of mobility., .and the qnestdjoa rightly to let me put is th&ss 
on the basis of what fastesr or factors n'dawea to Arist-otls era 
aodora sea store tw> tsks-chasscos than ©srliar »*n?. VJcll 

this T5*u ? OO^f2>5. r, of eesrea*. well - Icikss but anally it is disctt-cs^ 
•aa the basis »f a dog^iie prs&lsas. fer «xsb2s, that tfcs &3d=» 
era point of vis-.-r is« of gcvtss^ right o "fee. krsow whan, ycu read;, 
fer ascspla wall* thsra are distirastdors sabs fcatsaon proiros® 
siy© societi&s and stationary •societias-a? »ss* Athens surely was 
a ralativcly ^sregraseive society ia this semo., but eorap&red 
with any Siodeev. society 2 .y O ooiO-LCw3i3^5 P o 


K Can you .give aacfher example of a society other than Athens? 3 
VkOX, is Sparta it was infinitely a;ore «» 


^ 0 - I out c£ the ancie&fe period =» that was static 


is c^tc. 


iCo* 


I boliavsc I scaii 1 have not bsea as — I wean I do Isay ' 
Kcsh too 3ittHs .about China cud India to s;v a^ythisg with sist 
aathcrity as that- Eub^cahe I cea only refer to what I has© read 
ssd what is always prasaatsd this wsy* All these scsiotioa sc?^ 
pared with ti:. 'jicuora •sostora world in thcrrslv&s stable r ospaoial 
Xy China.; yee Iocoh, whors the tradition is vary very Xsxiy -sissi 
even in India- i.ad to say iaothiag of the ee^cail&di 
do „ 


(r^-„v 


i&udicle rerjarhi ->. 


YoSp cnfcS.- must hava had*, a » that there ’.?as a period of Tctvy 
groat char. ye. n.i let us call it broken- >b.v cscsstolo•> t)*o u~r--^ 
fed where Ccrfucioits cwsvRbd in C-iina br.t ttx-a that was otabil~ 
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but what happened then? The principle was there ia a divine 
law coma down through Kohzmisad and this must bo preserved and 
the application to new situations, that is simply do due tic Li frea 
the principles set cut iron HchamEad; no change of the premise 
entirely* And* similar things, of course,, existed also in the 
Western world as you know but as society the first societie s 
which as a whole vroro '^progressive** consciously p deliberately, 
•were the modern western societies* In other words s there was 
progress. but un?-.vowed progress s and the simple *->- hare you ever 
read • • s s Ancient La>i which i3 a very very 

UltwawaaBMMMtHM" 

teful subject, where he tries to show the difference between 
ancient law and., of course- modern* Mow the basic principle 
is ancient law is conceived of itself as unchangeable 0 Mcd« 
era la:? is understood us a matter of course changeable 0 Ancient 
law in fact changed; but it. changed uaavowec&y* One means uao« 
for eicaiapjjo.- legal, fiction* Tbs law i3 completely changed., but 
& fiction is made which makes it appear that it was vs .okasgocU 
This kind of tshirg* and others., and allegorical int®rpretatios5S ? 
you knew* You say this sacred text dcesn d t mean that in psrtic=» 
ular * ? * as an example, wine drinking is forbidden and then 
■ ccmassntatcrs in Persia, where they like to drink wise say that 
means only wire ires grap-sa and rot other wina* In a modern 
society that 6 s absolutely unnecessary and therefore this doctrine 
of sorjcreigri'y which emerged in ths sixteenth* seventeenth ee»= ' 

I tury is of such & crucial importance because it implies this 
/_ principle of chango* ^hafc is urnhan^sabl© is the location cf 



the laKtiaJscTi not tfcs The lawmaker is the 3 overtime 
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There 


must bo one man cr tody of m-iui who are sovereign and laws resard® 
ing lawasking must bo stable., but the laws can be changed as 
ycu please* And anot-hor which belongs to the sane contexts the 
distinction between fundamental laws asd nos^fosdaacntal lews« 
J?oi2®fuud.u3ieGt.-j. laws? no problem* The fundamental laws aro s&«< 
credo i'oi* cxsxroie in tha Srsrsh doctrine the royal dasaisj-, that a & 
a fundamental ls.w* or only * * « that the law is solids that 8 s 
Uisfhndaneatalo Also maybe that there jaust be registration of 
too laws by the col.crd.wsj ihsarmestalj; everything els© colvsnt© 

In our nodsm r-oticn of ccnstitutisn this dictinction earviTOs 
only we have provided for smss'A.’bnts of the cor^titutlea in or« 
dsr to indicate that chacg© legitimately affects the constitution 
itsolfo Sat for cue thing there is no provision.. The changer 
\ of the ccantdtuhicn is tho p-sep^ and that the people shculd 
soveroirvn ia In other words- ws still make* 

thas disrdowreien bctuisca the yschcr^eabl© and the changeable 
but we reduce vhis *car of the- urchar-gea’clQ to the bars cii-iisurra* 
Oldsr ncairi-jdyO it saors ccmprafaogsivs* Thev sas-ver crccr-« 
in that, as Utils a- t~ £-n CC ecb i a reducing the unshakable 
to a bare sinanu-a -cvx. in in tbc-rafore a Question of cay)] 
but that is am ^u.--i::port.?ext qy.o-.ction, 


w <jQClCrCl 


, r%f> />*■% ce 

r> 


few izrra pedate* r/te Aristotle rporfas of str^-r 
you did}i l; ^ lc;c;v vr*2v. £3 ;:::j±or or prcp,.:;:--Q> ? I ;^v 
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Stronger is the proper translation of that word* There can be 
that depends on all lit ncin of considerations-, who is stronger* 
Kumbers ordinarily do play a roie^ of course 0 

“He wasn 6 t talking about military or lav there 3 . he seems 
to be talking about those who would have constitutional 
rights C H 

' lc 3 a but the rule which Aristotle gives is this; that those 
who adhere to the regime must be stronger than those who do not 
“Hlra the regiiaso In what that strength consists «— it may not 
«— for example.* people who donH have rights nay believe in the 
divine right of their ruler and therefore the ruler doesn c t toed 
many weapons :. However that strength =*= that can ccos from n 
different rs--.sor. 3 n You gave us a report about what Aristotle 
has to say on the law enforcing offices* You did not emphasise 
„the fact that this remark about the law enforcing offices is 
unusually extensive* Ha devotes many more lines to this partis 
cular kind of office than to the others* It 3 s not remarkable? 

I saean 3 the problem seams to disappear* How do you explain that? 
I Essaa s why is Aristotle so much concerned wxbh the law enforcing 
offices whereas we would' not ascribe to it an important rolo? 

"Wall t Iris is an agency cf.stability in that if you have 
no enforcement of the law —=* H 

Xss s that everyone would admit s but still why did he Eoh 
regard the question of the law enforcing offices c.3 & aaja?~po= 
Utisal problem? Very sissote* Replace United States of America 
by the old fashioned Hew .England teiia where fellow citisens haw 
to bo the lav enforcers „ * * „ That is the reason* We do aufc 
have this sarpla direci d-SKCoracy.. or however you night cull 
which Arx3x.3 - iae presupposes arid therefore this particular 
difficulty is ©eanwsfccd with this question* End cot the last 
pcist regarding year psossn yen said the end of Book VI was car- 
tiCiLfeiriy c Wny? I r.aan there are mc:ay confusing things 

is i-hio no ct-3.0.11 vitiioi.it say oussbAoss but why did you find the 
esd particular:.? y? 

n o o c I really didn't understand what states he was taDc* 
iag about or if he mor-.nt states in general or arrolying :i 
to slight *itil*£Q !t Barker says phatj but Aiastctlc dco&&*t« 
Baricer^ nays ua“S ysss&xng of states in general in tbs sisb» 
mary serve, ; but Aristotle dica ;i t say what ha was taYkinc 
about* I didn’t really lazas tdioibsr to take Barkovs verd 
for coo" 
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£or the aiijywrchy and ss* But finally he snys very little o.l 
ih c The mptt&ssLs is-sijqply on which .kind of executive ofXisos 
are required ir* as$ - ci^y. but. there are a fsv; rc^uiricsj * ue\~ar-tfcc«» 
ioso about tfcss distinctively dsaaccratie and distinctively piigar® 
chic offices at the esido. There are scris* But the observation- _ 
is correct «r! there is a great difficulty regarding this whole 
end which I will tabs up later* There is only one point which 
I ifisnticnsd already which was brought up by ?sr a Snyder in -his 


soar 


Where c.e Er* Snyder' 




benefit which he could derive 


from v?riting bis paper ha loses because he can y t read my haad« 
writing* jficK here he says*, in a paper on last veek^s assigi^ent^ 
in this type of democracy all should have the right to elect 
to office and property qualifications should fee made for hold¬ 
ing office o iHihtha nor® important the office s the greater should 
be the qualification. And this brings fcix. into certain diffi- 
eultd.ee o Mow vrbat do you say to this assertion itself? I sisaxu 
disregarding the Aristotelian taxto All should haw the right 
to elect to office and property qualifications for holding of- 

fie©,. Is this a dcaocrsev? You say it :Lv cn the basis of what? 

« »• 

I csean in the ncstsut you jasiie property the quaUficaticn and es¬ 
pecially considerable property qualificatica of office that’s 
oligarchy by this very fact and you ©an say there is a aixfcurs 
of democracy and oj igarcihy because everyoiaa can elect*. but not 
evasyotss is but y©u essstcb- soy .dcssccracyo Ucw if yea. 

would lock up* the passage, 233£&„ 29 to'32 so, that can’t 
be cornet? taat cannot bo convict, Pis sorry ? I a:ust *hav».K«da 
& slip, But sit say rat* .in the context it appears that Aristotle 
doss not Eiako this sirply a d^aaad «— the property qualifications* 
o * o Co ycu have it? 


e Ca the eve hand all the citinera will enjoy the thrs-s rights 
of aloetdrg the uagie-irab* 23 ? calling them to account, and 


sitting 5.n tbs law courts? on the ether hand tha most isa- 
pcrt&mi r.fficea will be iSllsd by ciociics, and confined 
to thos* oho cas satisfy a preraarty qualifis&t-ica,, "he greater 
ths Anpsrtcnee of an _ office, the greater Plight be th£ property 
qualification required* Altemati'-rly 6 no property quail- 
fieatioa i-ight be raquired for any offisa* * # 0 * 


Snro| nssy&yy only in t ea letter csss would it reaudLa a 
democracy 0 That vas ouo point and the other point «« 

(Inaudible question)* 

TsSj, we coxa to that and that, is a great*, great qusstiesa 
which iaa also raised by seasons else — no, by Mr 0 Snyder <:% 
the uud of nix: pap^r* Tho &i» of domccr-icy is lib arty, cun fc«a 
of which courists in the irtacch^nge bstsroen ruling and ruled, 

Ilii msur-3 of wv;:a ers sira of vMs'n eoirsista in tire fast that 


restrict 

V* 


*■ r * 


& 


-«.*• 


’?•'* •*Y 
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«■-*# -*' 1 


r-ile-a in 
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systera 1 
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and I think thy- question was also in year sAnd 
here so I esrAt he- ip M«a Slew -porfeaps w© • cojunidur hois 

passage regarding democracy aid that is- after «.!!,. a snuy-c* 

. to which w© all hr&'tfa* easiest access by virtue «£ ocr living 
in a deaocrasys ifX7bl? r - after he has given the general defin» 
ition of democracy «— after we have uade this premise and this 
fcairg.ths initiating principle, namely of democracy, the follcW" 
ing things are dcmceratao «=■« yes? 


O a C 


we can now proceed to study. it 3 attributes and in» 


stitutionsa 8 


Yes, but not enough, apparently not clearly enoughs that 
all choose the ruling offices from alio That-s vo 

tlia da-ruccraey proper* All are electors t-nd all sro elifibXhc, 
If nct t "the democracy is qua2ifiod« 3ut bore new 1st us apply 
this to the rule of agricultural dasocrscyo la what sens® is 
it a democracy? BcKtaasa ©veryono is eligible to office accord* 
ing to latfo Let us go on to the next pound* 


* ? D o o there is the system of all ruling over each, and 
eaxshj, in his turn, over all, 0 Q o* ? 

liovr that is. ; I tidak that is not idcsitisal with the* first 


ec©diri^a i? 

nazisly this brings 

is 

e I^L sLc.i& -, 

that is 

it is ixsportanu that 

eeaa has 

not KdvnXy 

». .♦ «. 1 

a #'t :?y r- 

I-icw can 


) * '<7 

r* <> p w'sw 




in tho next ita& n 


How can you got that? And that- is said 


*o o « there is th© method of appointing by lot to all dfficss 
*» or« at any rate, to all which do not require sons pree- 
tical .xsper fence and professional skill,, «, o « !i 


You aa-s, u-cw xhUe our ruio of democracy Gwsryous can be 
elected and cr^sry .d : Jlbi11y lies as iscsh of s. ci&nce of V.oirg 
elsotsd as the h-dr ss Athenian patricina baesuco lot, Ualhruia- 
atsljr wo mist, ssks <»r» a cu-ulifisaiiich, J» certain ca.nsp whs re 
ocspsrionc3 and nkili is needed you fcaxss to ecnudchxr thti 0 '-fell 
take thu ca»s of a gencrsl.;; tho sisspls exssplso iuid sew-sona 
who has raver been in a war because he w?r badly lUicit or parti©- 
ularly aroras to dougsrSr. for the lift of a soldier is fma/shu 
with dangers — thsvyiore you Irse to look at isdivarinax 
and trisruicrc you have to r-aiss am sisstiou hut :-:.ot ©lcqtxon by 
lot and than tris ©ivmcaa ci cur oisple citaxshd.; tfco sinefs o.td“ 

Or ;ho:r 3 can aliio he ether er.cMsr.- for euntolo, 

u.’Vi is c&pabiWn, itxs 
so cu aid so evq, Tsc? r i - ; ,.. 




health cfficar: 
hs hr, 

POlUtc 


Yeu have to uns if fid .3 


ea burc? siudia 


,-A.e 


xh.nr;> it te:? rule that. syrut 
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' no* first.. no property ctuUiJ?ic&ti.ch or a v<sry rrtull 
That is "loo wi'th agricultural democ- 

racyv, where if you cay .1 very as-ixil praper».y qualiJElcatiosi then 
■'■ tiia c«Hir of T. very plot or laid may*very well have the 

V, ^property qualification* Sow the najet poifcu» 

*• ». * there is the rule thsfe, apart from the wilitsry of¬ 
fice. s ? no office should evor be lie Id twice by the eaaiG par¬ 
ser. — or, at any rate 3 only on few cecasicns s and those 
relating only to a few offices a B 

Why that? iaiy is this necessary for a perfect democracy? 
To give to everyone tho chanca — the chance that everyone will 
corae to the top h'Xj-WiT Mh'-'.ni. e with tlv'. decrease of the tenure- Think 
of a Kfi has* ssy r rowdily an ep?.^riunit3r thirty years where 
lie can be politically active and* say 3 the highest offices are 
^toa* three hundred — ciOy three hundred of th&t generation esa 
j over get it* h'es-r if people -can be re-sleeted all the tine the 
/ chances for the individual decreases It is strictly logical,, 
Kcxt point- n 

r. * th-sra is, finally, the rale that the tenure of every 
of flea --- or* at any rata* of as ayrsy ?.c possible -« should 
bra brief,- 57 


This is dssr,. In ofchsr wards.-. jJT you r educe the tenure 
froai ons year to a half 3 year* you immediately incrGaise the 
chru;ce for e-rerycaa by f»a ajad'so on* Tes? 

then is the systesi c£ popular courts,, ccaponed of 
all the citisens or of parson 5 selected i'roa allr, and c ca¬ 
pe tent to ducicc all cases —-- csv at any rat©* most of fcfcsa- 
and thoeo tho -greatest and asst important,, such as the audi 
of officii! '•:;coLUTt 3 , ccTistdtivtioaal issues# and matters 
of contract' 

You bee., as Tfjrch " t possible. a-raryons has a chare® to cot 
in & ^uausdal capacity* That 1 'a another poi&t,. As much as bshs« 
cihS. 2 |. there nr© lis&irs* suraly* Xcs? 

’^haro 5,a ths ruV, that the p?,p? 2 lsr assembly should fc.® sow 
5 ~-’^ ^ • K-vttsrs — ■ or. at any rate,, 5 n the least :l;opor^ 

tau;;-: sjxi ccnv >r;~ qr that the e^eutive- arglscracisis Khouli 
bo aovoi.'-cagi'i in noma ■— or\ at assy r.ate- in as few as pos- 
aibisy- 


far u,': 
er-jr-rens can ;>•; 


\ < . -.. 
\ ... 


rtro h:-r®« Dc«?? it not ale© folia?,; because 
.:cs“,ye.*:i.y r. rubber e£ the snambir averrr;'^' c:ag 
■-->• cajrMiA^y thoi *■■*r,■».»<-■ £ . • i*V^«-! y*jj* 

’v-e" ei:-: vest, 30 -aeh p-rv^ ,;ts possihle Jn 

H-'XsY ; ’' ’* ' ' L \'/~' ’’ :* : T'' -C‘' v.;‘ r T Y '- -• f '■ , • . 

.-•y--.- ,* ; = 1 f - -, r-i«t”f g * ? O ’•* v" f >••'• h-b 

. . •“ *- „• . ■ . , , ' • 
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is a-fcsolutely alnar,. .That 3 s democratic and-the question would 
than beis this csarpatiblB' with th® rulo in democracy* -Yea 
ressabsrj that was tha question ■ raised*' Is the rule in democra¬ 
cy mot a concealed polity or aristocracy* I would say eo* It. 
is a. true desccracy in this sense because all these conditions- 
eaa he n»t by a rule of democracy or especially — weH« you 
hs^e to make cosac ccnccssionso If you. have an assembly every 
tom weeks and no railways and helicopters around then^ of ccur s® 0 
you. can only kav-s rara assemblies .> but 1st us say you have :m 
winter ard after harvest and before sowing taso 9 have three as« 
fl «aaKH « a and they must do business for the whole year and all 
3so«rtant business is to bs made t-hore to the extent to w hiah 
itT is possible o If there should be suddenly a war scar© before 
hardest t-iae then* of course*, you have to do sesmetbing else* 

_Tcu nasi have sene man or body of men who can act on behalf of 


) 4 - 


t h& a.as^ajyv 


Thai is cacnr* 


But otherwise you can •*« I would 


sajr the firs'll democracy r , the ogrieultural democracy, is really 
a genuine dcnccrasr j.'fe nc*u rh it . by virtue of the necessities 
that these people do not want to be elected because they can^t 
afford to stay away from their farms for a year/) or for a shorter 
tisss oto 3 5 will bring it about that people in whom they have 
trcst 5 i G So respectable squires or respectable patricisss*. Trill 
inr fast have -ti.s most important officers, . low the osaspls in 
-Itlsrs-' th® west well Ix-orm examcls* is'of course that of Perl® 

i/ *• «> 

clrs I mesa, his legal basis... ths legal basis of his pesriion 
icas that hs was aloctsd am ro«olactsd for maay years as general* 
G-sz^rals had to ba electad sot'ey 1st and he sucesoood in feeing 
trusted by ths majority of fcic fellow citissas sod therefore 
ha could do i **v*^ 1T.O could do it and net without troubles as you 
may rariesnar ires hist cry but still,, ©a ilia whole he succeeded* 
Her there was cue point regarding the democratic section hers 
which wo ha'iTi net discussed and which is of special iapcrtancc D 
in. 133£b :; the ta.TiKSlTqgo Eight at ths beginning of 3318b* 


K Tc find t ha erotically where truth resides^ in these aat- 
tars of equality and .jnsbiea. is a very difficult task* 
Difficult us it nay heu it is an easier task than that csf 
persuading susa to act ..juntlyy if they have power enough 
to secure their Cvi» selfish interesto* Ths weaker arc el® 
ways anxious for equality and justice* The strong pay bo 
head to either o K - 


YeSo Ecrs of course theoretically is nci# in the text and 
—* lr. Aristotle —■ and is wholly cuperiTerTis,., To find the truth 
about the just is not always *»® is rather difficult- but infirm 
'-■•iijmer o. ...;. ho .. .■ c c yoi.cv■, omcaucc people ■* < * so 

put it ;; vhesarcer reason is s-grinst a ss::;:: ih-3 man will be agaissfe 

should rcasi it will appoar when 
to do What OU3 Wills* 






J* t-ul-'.. It-iU 

va turn to tho end of 3318b., its 


H Ihe pevrr of acting at will loaves men with no defence 

— /-h ’’ '5 3 -*—-.**••• .y. f'l ■v J -T.r4< , i .5 1 y*Y 'j'i r* " 

«. • Mi-irio •*«» *V V*«a*«.« \l'A ViW' Q 



Well 5 Arisx-oruie :sayo In every one of the human baines* 

That is not all of sss because 'the Greek word ta^an beings is 
scsftcs'tiines used in contra ^..stinction to mar and you all know 
what Azosto'tla thought about the rnsn, VfeHf let me explain this 
teradaalogy* Hunan baingg in Greek ent-hr o poan in French «*• yss 
anth.r opoa 0 That means any human being, cureiy,, but it is also 
used in contra-distinction to people who are not merely fcnraasi 
baj.ivro but real rniys s hceibrss., that is in Spanish the same things 
in Latin too and even xn Latah the word is raauu meaning a ranis 
man but not every male human, being because not every male human 
being i3 an hoetbro and that is in Greok • r in Latin „ 

in Spanish - hgsbf cl - In German you also have a distinctions rnensaa. 
human being,, am a^„ So Aristotle — God knows whether he‘did 
not mean. — did not”wi3h to exclude the real a«a 0 One must b-a 
careful* I wouldn't cay either but J. would also preserve the 
ambiguity in the translation.; Xes? 

"Where there is responsibility., the result sasfc always bo 
an advantage of the firs order in &ny ccnstitutifni: govssy»» 
most, will fea conducted by men of quality* and they wijj. 
hs stayed £rcz aisccndmt. while tho masses will have tboir 
Just right 3..^ 

Xes* The student who. read the pacer last time rightly rs~ 
ferred to the Jsdsralf.at jurors,:. Xoa knav f , that no ons «=*> and' 
the •LUTZ 0'*I£ 6cr rupts* Absolute posoar ecerrupte ab= 

solutcly, 0 Tea kmw? 

^Toads to corrupt® 8 


Tonds to e co-rout,, Is i: 13 what Lord Acton precisely said? 
Ah ha* So tfaafc s s goad fcaesuss otherwise it would bs «*> r.ow tsads 
is gecat. That is abaojatoly *mvc -and thera.fors w® must but 
ctl.ll v«ry cc;-T:n:ih?‘ »«. ia tbs iedsr al ist Papers it geos toyosd 
tksb.:, thcdgh t:j;/ liiaral fsJiTJuLrtxos x do not ruj&os&ar *.t the 
acftcnio so., for iristiit'is. n£* course., it is not $r&c 0 Pores? 

^ ^ 3St ^ - ca;*/ That* : ,o Bafc hero 

pi-1 -V-i. »^i.C*CL h3 v chXi“ir* ? J ict UTJ fcc 

tb^i o:Ld':- SiXrv G&ode 2?iSf yio. tu^n tes 

tiu s&oj&efc cx Piire^viV Or is ih&ris \KdJEfc shX&h yo® 

^id liko to rnl**,* Yes? {ax^jzjMq rms&k)\ Hay 1 ^yl, X 
rr;uai t^!;o tn-:r- v.p atI:c.i?. :i X vrcrJld like to fcate^ us fca* c^sj2jb 

itert: Yi^rsrt 8.?^ -n. ifards about thQ end of Beck: VI 0 

3320V1\ J jzz bc-i;^ with l discus :of pXhT-iT&tT? c~'i 
nwotaih^ h-MK i? how to etiabSish or to <?ong c.??2«t sv. cvi?»aT* 

ssi^o :pv^v ic h-K'n & t:..rsiE0lr>5l.cal siitisuk'” y- n nfH 

cco,. m yt:u w.u.!i» i-^oa at thfi Hccinisxrs thcr®.., «rh-sra he bu,'jlj2s 0 


V-% — M 
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~ 5hfe.U>rt h«w 
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the structure 
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ot. each eiicnXi be ca3Lcu.Ut.sd by that, of the 
^6s‘±r.>? of er'ecracy-, Tbs first 'and ‘best 
balanced of oligarchies fa ci/b^aly akin to the cc^titudon 
which .ticca by the .ass* of ^polity*® * 


Tou s©ss in closely a!din® It in Kwr identical® Aristotle 
calls it tieH-’blsnd,ud and that* cf ccurse ^ would apply also to 
the best deisocracyr that it is tsllibleaded® but not 'ey being 
£K>t a democracy but by c<sdr.g close in its actual working to 
oesrto thing better than a desjocyacy in the rural deaocracy* Why 
is it not identical? Let us read the sequel* 


"In an oligarchy of this typa there should be two separate 
assessment rolls-a higher and a Icwcr® Entry in trio lower 
roil should qualify nen for appoinfsaent t>o the lowest cii‘i~ 
ces that have to be filled’ but entry in the higher should 
be required for appointment to the wore dsiportant® On the 
other hand any person who acquires sufficient proparty to 
fc-3 put on on aacessEssb roll should be given consbii\Yfcioi*al 
rights^ ccTtCX s esjxs a sufficient nssnbsr of the pscpls 

at large fill m .-rfejibbed to siaka those who ea^qy rights 


in the tfi-s .to a stronger body than those t&o do not® The 
persons iwivly edrat-tad to visits should always be drhwa 
frera tls; feboisr sections of toe psopiG 0 a 


ll w3 * .iviv- hers* 7 ox ooe-,. 5.w f[.S oligarchy bsesuss 

cf trie open preponderance cf wealth as wealth® That it is «» 
tbs tssslth is not very grant which is required for feeing & full 

'w ,\7 ,t4- —iCi £*• ■ f •.'* <i» <• a‘—-iTnb* • of the citisaa body «• docs» fl t 

co ssswr with the prirwiala of x^alt55~ 3lev a little bit Inter 
ha speaks cf tbs prooinvi of oligarchy ia general and uses two 
iruages f or c whs x iSl;C'cc-Cvj of the ctatssjcaso One in 

the body sxui the oilier us a 'ressel and thasa are fasces ia&jjsss 
the body politic and tic -sv-cbsl of state® 2-oth arc apt b&saosa 
-hears is caiuritaug m a w*y tho polls In naturd X&ks this 


^■Ww V ' - 

it can be cerrorvr-ed to ;-n 


uv.» u-’.i anorhar way it ins alas artificial and there for® 




W4MM CfWW0 Vi 

-ViV. a,vd ho chooses th© vas» 
the ship.- io gIss.? be-sau.'S® of the particular stores taaich 
“- a it would lx fof ! iyh to esscars a city to a sho»r, for ansrpls* 
which is warn aaslL vfat else irplisx- that in ths case cf tha body 
t-licrc is<. strictly vf*v'f.ug. ec seporatien c&txo&a ruler ssd 
rru^.ii thsrivin nn \-h-a a.zso sf tha you liare firnfc thn state 

the ivli/f',,. ren kry-b -« thd.s distUxtden is nine* — both 
things are tc-ucy In a «ar xt. iaa i?rdty i?ithca.t an extrevnd»us 
sxxj^t and yog in anuiciar way f-nu g>o.<xs» is a unity with a» v' jrcj%S“ 
x-aoixn iTilitr c-on in a ■;---prjT.T vygir.", because tha gctvorssa^nt is 
cicffr;yjish:‘c« :.fc--: r-ha ocoyyod., Iod? 
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sort of modern oli-garcMsa vs find that vaajth isa a t 3 «sfc 
— it isn^t the -cnly cccrfc of basis or oven. mrin 'baciii far 
nm’ring p.Meun c'JlLpvx chics and the. asscciriioxi should bo. 
aaich broader I thin!:* For epsaple,. on this case of tvo 
rolea an interesting ssaoipi.br. I think 5 would be the case . 
in fieutral Africa whore tho whites have tried in the varA 
loos instances to have separate roles for the blacks and 
the whiter and they put this in terms of education; that 
is 3 civilized razn and the ur^ivilised or. the other to a 
certain extent, sae, so* that really yon have many elouerrfcs 
connected with an oligarchy besides vealtho You have sdn^ 
cation.-; yen have white skins* and other thisgSo So to b 3 
perfectly general about ©Vigaraqy I think that the asscei® 
ation with wealth, makes it too narroifo 3 

Yes r , but tho point is this? Aristotle would eay 9 nor vitl;--> 
cut going into tho sprits cf the matter 5 merely taking tha &lz:h$3 
literally 3 ioSo uncritically which to axtent w© must do 0 To 
tbs ©stent to which the clniss Is based ot> education it fes 

an aristocratic raghse asd ■not &h oligarchic* he vculd airy* 

He has provided for that* Mag tfca question cf* for eaa^jta- 
that a near diffissulriy arises which is not diceuoesd very B r M?;h 
fey Arictetle b&sauos opparcstly fe* did not regard it as vnry 
is§>OTte 2 rt? ws will winter 'rby,, Aad.that would fc© a rasl&lly 
1 --W. 0 =*~cur is, of c cures 9 you can 

a grant flsa?., that te has ao& provided- for that* at least tbut 
he car sot discussed it., 'tub what would Aristotle 3 s essuaa bes 
if •ro would accuse his o£ having diEregsrdcd such an isport-ast 
cassidcratioUo 

. beliarcd in snaywh-eido® 

Yes, bat apart hgi d k.~wwn-. of course., the dsacloCl of cquzl 
citizen Xk.rnit spoke about was a city, a cicsa» 

nsafc^y nhicl consists of rs©l?13y hstsrogsaseas 0.3e58asta o 


8 Bat Aristotle t&sagrprsr^s of that because 


coo 


etabmty 0 « 


Y^s, ; . ia otter words ss const get & discussion right in Aris¬ 
totle of this ir^sc*. 


« « « 


2 V. vr got it in a later thinker isho to scao 


triGcl v.o ro^scra- Ay&spffc.hs agaisxst Hobbes and look© and 
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corns necessary- f or a.'vsriotycf reason to visualise hotcre-ora- 
ous societies ox tills sard very csw devices will be ssedsd^ and 
that is true® Aristotle did not discuss tost* Ha would simply 
say- I would not wish to be in charge of such a society*. 

“Wells 1 think you could extend this, I don«t think it 
has to be just, in terns of race* I probably ahouldn £ t have 
cautioned education because I think ii c 's mors dubious about 
education but certainly- ws have lots of societies whore 
not only racial bstoro^snsity underainec this kina of cta« 
bility but also things like rsligisa* hatorogensity in things 
lil:a laagusupr. We have an’enormous range of things^ it sesaujr. 
which Aristotle really doesn 3 t take into accounts* 0 * 0 “ 


Ho* Let B-3 put it this way* He takes it very directly 
into account —• by the way 5 languages that they kuew every day 
because that is owo of the zxsi divisive things if people esn'^fc 
talk to ous anothos's that 5 c in a way the most divisive thing 
among hi-man boirvp., Aristotle know that vary well and his cca~ 
temporaries too and a no of tbs objections to these big 

empires liko ten Fors&aa esrrlrs,, whore people who eoald» 8 fc tali: 
to ere nncthsr wore srxpcscd to ha fellow eub,1aeta» Ho 0 Aris=» 
toil© knew this wry well but ha would say thasa are such obvi*» 
cus lEBbooal&cllities with eba indispa^rj^.blc unity of the poli3o' 
That 1% X thuuc.; his jarplisit reasciio Sea? that doos&tt Esaaao 
of c.our;’3 *»=> and sc*ss sccistics had sheas that it in possible 
to fcavn linguistic cud racial diversities* ^ r 3aii-^riaad„f/ 

Yesj, Smtr&rliiud «*• yes, bub also many other*states have dess 
that- But the question is ‘under sfoat eossditiens what is possi«» 
b&a* For osrs*?Is ? is the difference betwoan the Germans aud 
French ia Saitasrlsi-i sviffisisrtly fusdamontal as to — what 
was the a3ierratic for these poo pic?, Tbs alternative fer those 
people was to co r.uv;ctvrs of t/™ Goman expire on the oco hand 
snaths frorsh s^srshr 03 tl:e other and sppareat3y tbsy fait 

j. 0 X.U u..xu? to ii. ... T-.xAi xuc-j,:U b-urc^u.*i.7j*3 I scan barnaraaris 

ksirg psrplo sfco you doa*t ruc^rstard* 0 0 (iauudibl® duo to 
airp.isjis, t»o 'so the Idling or ths G<sxss& 
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area 3 ! no cottier? now into what 
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o racily tho 


diffisul.-Y aca v*bac. as th.it once ArlstsKsls statsa bko need 
for hcsicycnviry,, docs he xnislly ^~7 anything about the 
nxr in wnich inxh can ua brilt., dovolqpod.-. -X tho 

absorption of hsterogoni&cno olsutifts.* lct 3 s say 0 » 

^^ b'UCiiiX-5 h 1 * cxcmutv t* do for ths y&rv reason whi^h 

I stsv^c. If fi.3 is C!-h cr, rico^cus burdon. in itself thou 
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everyone concerned For e:^£.'pl 2 !. r la other words oft® would have 
to study this in Cwitserla*.:?, The situation is very dlli'erer* 
4 U dillevent ecdiiirieso It is not without 
erland either.:, 




s in Saits® 


"o <* o yea* hut if you use vliat he was in applying to Car® 
ihugcu trhs nark of a fairly good regiws " 


YsSr, hut Carthago that was henoger^ous-,' They had a tester©^ 
gecocus sisi’csnary aray but that is easy provided you have a vary 
brutal discipline as yam' kro:ur a Hies th® foredgn legion in "Franco* 
That is a sloplo preblcra tthich issn have always bsen abls to solve 
and it ;, s aesnetimes the ccssaan interest — the booty «*• that it 
could «*-* the artsy becarAea, as it the fatherlsrd cf the 

mercenary soldiers* lea* sursXy — that in some ccKmirie.% I 
bcliavo this country could alsc cs counted among thes* those 
questions are of ths utmost practical iraporhar-ce and only a groat 
fool could dssy thsa* hut ens way in which tba^ can be lainiasiaod 
sud which'Is ru'iorlyirc bur ’whole aopreash tedey is* of css^s, 
tiie view that frm the nost ilu-davscata'l point of view those di£-» 
farencea are essor-dary- The theoretical esprassion of that is 
the Goo&rirss cf the ri.gflth-.cf assn sxd the uodem doct&tlna •=•-■=« 

I cioan th&t is not applicable to 2r>.ltass*lasid because tfent ‘gees 
back borc^ii g 


hat trims szm in present day discussions tb:ra.» of 


course, always prevailk a> The d^Xiiculty coass bank in cpita 
of the furdaroiital scriss-lc^ cf htssan rights«, That 3 a the trouble 
fend, ho*# to ha&ala %(&& «*• t-taao dzhriieultion .--■« depends sat;lx«ly 
cn -the aituatifrs • a giyaa situations no gonsral stateless t, is 
pessib3% but that it rrs&tes aa nrAisaal dd.ffisnlty., an sddj.ticaal 
difficulty to the ciffl-rifltSaa isherasfc in spy political 
Ssaiioa is Kaiilfost-, ar;d &ar<fiic» : c froa tha point of view of 
essEson isonss you could say well,, if you can nave it wifchmt that 
ccssplieriticui, bather,, fen know,. at he ©aaier to ««>- this pn?b1 sva 
sxLsts to an lihsiitelv is^allwr exh?.*$fc in the British cetv^-aii® 


itSOS ci.,, 

J -n -- * ■ 




yu .- «•* •»-, ^ S . • \-±/»'.» 
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xiiar^s 


aw ^ 


£ "X ! cu5d. :lt bs fair to zzkj fi’sa ArS.srtofclo’-'-s discussion <>f 
ths b^st fera of x'i&vsrob? that a vsyy ctcrofally rosferis: 
ted csics^ of :n.uhi.llty adds t.o 


«it *^,*r 1 ^ 


Upi«r ccrcaiia cord'ltir^Sj, yow nzir©^ I vs&aLU Axist©tl:o did 
neft sr.fi.vtw that., Ir*- :wlcrs to the fact that thas© 

for tb«» rw:a4iar.vr' shuclbl havs th« T^ssssibility oi‘ la~ 

c&ain*? w.isilluy a-i*i hr. lntc> r.n ; , srhd will .bs qhitu 

shcchr;-d t-oicud hhri -- I imz?i . ehcc.-c<sd frxi thn point of vicy 
cf Ifylc• net cf r.vyri:lty •y.-p-t .‘ofistot 1& rsys it is Kczicshcry 
to kali ort tha ov. w 
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&a r to scae Tes* Kttdb ho means- on this parii«*? 

^ay » yxrist you r.esn on oligarchy which sooss-t fopi a casts 
husi fjs SDSiio Surs j. yrs but stilt rhAs kind cl mo olis . cy -~> 
jsoiSs-isolv’ under eorrcvsl„ So they-pic£ ii^cssi time to time dxcisx'iss 


sim c£ oXigrrrehfo I dah 9 t 3 ®cm vhether ve have — y@s 5 ho re® 
fears first to the military;! read the beginning* 1323d$ «*- there 
ar« chiefly four part® of the aultitudOo 

* Just as there arc four e hief divisions of the mass of the 
■population «— fsrxsrsg mechanics^ . shopkeepers^ and dcy-l.-s^ 
boarars so there arc also four kinds of military foveas 
«« cavalry,-. ha«y infantry., light**ari&ed troops, and the 
navy*** /iisador intersects* n l think tas means that they «*» 
reasonably' that they correspond;.^/ 

X« 3 , but there is rjifci^unately no such simple carrosren.® 

^ ci fes? l’o3 s but still' farcers arc not the laiightp« 

“Whsr© a territory is suitable for the use of cavalry-, there 
- is a £^T 2 :urAble groend for the construction -of a strong 
form of elixir cay >/ J 

Scj that, is typor&cnt and thafc 3 in a way, settles the is*» 

si£s<, Wtemar you do rot ha-sa a preponderates of camelry or 

cssr surely car. nay of tha UnigMcto then. oligarch is very <2if« 

to sKtirriah b&cskias hare the superiority of the rulers 

is sot only A:; uaalth but also in military pa*er fl but that is 

u^Sortunatoly-: or fcrtunntoly, rot always pcssibls and th.erefora 

oligarchy is arch nt-re <ii.ffi3’alt to establish than a democracy-, 

as vcill appessr .fr-ssi the ssqusi* How this «® but He caa 2 t r-sad 

the' Tsocya‘1 *« yea. oaa .of coers® uska the heavy armed coidiors 

alrasat iu oligarchy Ivox- tfem you h&va to h-avo 

tics- first kino of cllrx.ro :ff nher© tho property cpisllil^oticn 

is .act hinlin Tlio ©soshioa is icsd&r certain conditions of civil 
*><• # 

tear «-r=> y'Owl ?:^u"v rvi> forgot shst is chnra.ctorintie of Aristotle 3 s 
Follfio.? tr« css cyy ia tbs sterns! prasyiesa of the darker of cl® 

ir-L V* ••■> “•* *7^ - *fb •.•'<*■* •'‘i --■ 1 “V* ’► T»i *•* 1 >,"*?*?.** v *? *?* C »'* P fr% -*' 1 * *■»* " 

* •!.' v »:>'.••..■► f* mi.*? .j—V >5 *A "*..«** ../v. .• v.* i««»—• ^-a L- 1 -' ww* ■* 44a v hi (*■ I> •■•f.tliO 

Az£ t-teraforc 1st us e;b ir;lo tic devaii?;^ lou Aristotle dosoa»t 
giro us too facte.. \ ?&t yc?> ths iv?rporbaac© of the so 
fcs*- pf.«5.tis^l th.-i.P233 the f .arsons cigitLficojsee of the 
bcrricad;3S rp to a cariri.u pixavt *«»' yoa ks^s?. «<=» and tiasrefOre 
tr-reur saro of Vy EolsKaa (1) : , the Frsrdr to>^ pGLssesbr Kho rtfirrdlt 
?vr-‘is ?::o ttsr- x:s> barrics-ibo ccti,?.d no S.c^sir is of sdlitory 
prip::.r.ao «-••• <11 rcprssd vJ.th rcc?-t Ixtore-^t ~y iiarx and Sr'y?J:',. 

. -“■ ■ - - 1 . ■ . -t .'. - : — - -.. —■ .j 1 .... w a vj. as Crec.. 1 . x .' 

.lr:xstotlo frr:. ". d:lf£sr:.%Tb pn-ist ofhao the ssao 

h-lg; la ccr , tiilss xhorr oru ce.trr.tiout* rc trhioh the light 

isz^saris,"?... lira.': oe- inavv nrred la^ntr'y- has i-gsat militxirr n.ri® 


..4 * xy .if 


. v-., «*. p;., v »-*>'? # ^ * ; 


who did not move in heavy cotans like the Esdcoat^ tat 
were ’.just.' shoohinn £ra~ behind a trs-o* a grteat military advaa- 
taps under certain conditions*' Arietctio says let us try to 
firid an equiv^snu for that if you can, if you -rant to have sii 
Oligarchy and nhat would mean let year younger boys who are not 
yet sav seventeen or nineteen or so —•° let them learn to figiit 
as light infantry and then they can help you a bit if you aro 
in such a situation,, That°s alio He replies to a miHtary prob- 
1cm in military tsms which'is the only way to solve a military 
problem, isn B t It? 1 moan that is strictly limited here? $i<w 
vs ccraeto a mors political discussion in tho soquel, 3321alU<, 
This ic the first rocipe indeed* The oligarchy mast beat tno 
demos at its own gsaej otherwise it can a t last? That a s the first 
recipe 3 Than Ijz elves the second recipes there must be the pcs« 
sibillity of asccst. not a closed casts o That was a point v:hich 
impressed ycu; i:e can read that in & ? 26 through 33* Tes? 


(Change of taps}.-, 

(Tape resumes during the reading of page 272, paragraph h 


in Berks 




- o 4Ti<S -j 


salia^ is to c corolla a list of all 


who arc worthy of office, whether or no they have at the 
t&ma a place in the civic body<, u 


Tusj, in ether words weeding out ef tha iire/orthy from ti&s 
to t.i3KJ ;> not te have & kind of iscosaihls burdea on the ruling 
classu That-s clear* xes P and the last, poiat? 


B The most Important offices, which must necessarily bs hsld 
by full citing;*u3, should involve the duty of perfecting 
unpaid public sorvieeso This will tave the effect of mak¬ 
ing the people willing to acquiesce in their own exnlusioa 
fresi such offices, and it will make them ready to tolersia 
officials who ro.y so heavy a price for the privilege,,. Thess 
higher officials nay also be properly expected to of for 
magrjifieorl ssorifiees on their entry into their office., 
and to erect some public building during its course? The 
people ««• sharing in these sartertainmeatG, and seeing their 
-city rlrcorr.t-d with vofiv? cjrnasssnts and edifices — '--dll 
roadily talarafca tho survival of oligarchy; and the nota¬ 
bles will he.vs their reward in visible materials of their 


own outlay y’ 


^ 33 3 swop tar©*. So th%t £ s tha third rcsipss caking 

ruling offices u!':;. .'sirsb ls by putting spsci&l hardens on thca*, 
Hew teds is a.Ul Iiuniiilo has to say about oUgarshios and ho 
nays wetting uers wbcr.t the extrema forms of eligcrshisi 

you krsr — hr te-ten only the wildest form eroauee it In fllr- 
2y easy by suifr ;> - ;.o bind. evi,., It-'c infinitely more difficult 
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< «cp.u’-?. of.iav.1-i iv'rl dineuered already tS» Q\:estacs? 

t*;-xcw;rw& -l.-riei* ** 'J&ook W KUfcix rore — r; 


3299?. to 23CGb — tiuch aosro extensively h?rr, ;} Aaad it is a great 
qiissiior Ter the understanding of the PslitJ^ as a whols * why 
doss ha biring this here, ibis sa^j3g2y^i£^crisa^rv repciitisso 
That ia a very difficult qno?»tioa which I can barely answer*. 

We izaat perhaps •*• lot as looir at it a bit isiore closer*, Jsgk 
A ristotle states first two gans-ral principles?.' first., a distinct 
tion bct'joon two kinds of ruling offices*, the eras which hs sails 
necessary and those which arc required for good order 0 Hov that 
must be VvTlwi.* £ ^ "Jw*svii O oAik’-JL J, also necessary 

£paa another point of via®,, lioessjsasy means ia Aristotle Xra*» 
quentiy merely noeassory rdiinrmt assy inherent dignity,, For es^ 
ample.,. g?rb:yy being collettsd is obviously aseessary cer« 

tain condition* bur no cro would regard t-tds ns sofast-hing to 
lock up to., Judgos are also r^eesscry but .judgss are respestsd* 
So Aristotle cluayc distinguishes *■» not always -® frsquitrbly 
dist: ——fc#*l Oi-t *> ■-* i-1 L.’I*2 --<1 '£Svn,i ^ and the nobis where t-ks su^aro 

ing isi the nm casrcry is southing which js sacrsly a ssaass and 
cannot bo undorrtcod r,s an saC, The nobis can be njx&srsiccd as 
sansthing chois^rci-thy -fag. its cwn sake* And the second general 
is that thaw is a sufferance regarding ruling 'offices 
fcatsseon saall. anti large citfs.^.-. SssJtl cities cau 3 t havs aa massy 
officer <» as groat a variety of offices in srosOl orsg., Tha?e~ 

f?r*« r*<lV>. rfsu-**rll*t3 t*.*}*-? H 7d^V? 

•«• «UtS !■< J..V>AAO 


fors you hays to wonder which offices can be ecafeinad with «bish., 
ax ,*5 nc ,/*f--'.*,-.rut-'.^am the o~ 

**■"■'* r ivz% hr spsir&s of the necessary offices and 
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■the highest office 3 nest be civile civilian and not military,, 
except accidentally, snd what is that?' 

"The office in question is one -which, in a large number ’ 
of states, possesses the double power of introducing mat¬ 
ters and of bringing then to carableticn* Short of that, 
and whore the people itself is in control, it presides over 
the asstsablys for there must be a body to act as converter 
to the controling authority of the constdtutiono The hold¬ 
ers of this office are in -seine states called Probcul rrU 
or the preliminary council, because they initiate coiiter- 
ationj bat where there is a popular assembly, they are called 
Boula or Ccuncilo" 


Tesj let us stop hsrSe In other words, in a democratic re¬ 
gies the power of these men who prepare bills is much smaller 
than in an oligarchic and nos that t s clsar* But even there ? 
even in a democracy that is the highest executive office iron 
his point of view and the highest because however sovereign the 
assembled people may bs as to what they want to do, the tilling 
and. the preparation of the bills in formal ' is, as. you 

all have learned in massy classes in political science, of the 
- utsbst isporlsuido and you — I suppose you can bring some iiinsr— 
ic^n examples of comitt sss, Sonata committees especially- which 
e-scisacus power they wield in spite of the fact that this is a 
democracyo That is what Aristotle means. That is the most im¬ 
portant cfficra that which prepares the business of the csesia^ 
bliss# That is the highest because what we would call the ezec- 
utisB — wiuse© is that what we would call the executive — 
whore is that hers? The coisasrsder in chief, that's military#, 
That is as such sublet to civilian control. There is no chief, 
no single ehiof executive as you hav® in American constituticn,, 
ncr a prime rdnistcr* in the British senses that is not provided 
for,-, It is a collegium.. a body, a small bod;/ of maa who has 

;r in society even in a d$accrsey c 
:hon va coma to the last pciati baesusa these aina are 
tbs political offices proper^ new wo E 11 com* to the nesto 


the biased executive nowe: 


‘•’But there is also another province of affairs, which is 
consera&d with the cult of the civic deities© » . e H 


Tssi of course Aristotle simply eaye, with the gads D Bari 
should not bring in his distincticn haras with the gods* 


8 „ e o and this requires cffloors such as priests and cus> 
todiscs of tenpliss — custodians charged with the maintop. 
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Of the sacred things «> There is no Greek word for religion* 
the sacred things* (Inaudible remark)* Yes, all kinds of things, 
ary vessel or 'what have you* Yes? 

“Closely related to these various offices there may also 
be a separate office, changed with the management of all 
public sacrifices -which- have the distinction of being cele¬ 
brated on the city 4 s cornson hearth* and, as such, are net 
legally assigned to the priests* The holders of this office 
are in sose states called archon, in others king, and in 
others prytaneis. 


Yes* Do you knew where they were called kings? ^pEcm® 0 ;^ 
Athens — Athens in particular« X mean, the highest officials 
— the Athenians elected ten rulers, archons, every year and 
one had the title ? the additional title the ruler king end ho 
Oras in charge af the sacred things. therefore also in charge 
j of Socrates^' trial, becauso Socrates 3 trial fell "within this do- 
/ main* Slow than afterward Aristotla repeats the enamsratd.cn in 
c a different Hay and gives as-the first item that the offices 
which have to do with the dssioaic things, loO* the gods a 2 d war® 
For some staaegs reason he takas them together and ends agsia 
in this oiuissrssion with* th-c council* The whole enumeration 
ends here with "the councils Ikfj there is a certain difficulty 
hers* You e-ss das council won i-bs highest, we have seen bolero, 
ard hors the list suds with tint* TrJhat about — and that, of 
eoursQj is a dubious inf arena© but one must try it at any 

rats* Doa3 it not — would not cs the first then the lowest* 
the things which, fcavu to do with thea gods? In "this case wa find 
an easy solution straight ires. tbs hor so c o mouth, meaning Aris¬ 
totle., because ha takes up thc.t question again in Book VII and 
there — we mil read that rest tine — ho sdLvos a solution in 


this forrmla. STe eivas another esaaeratica of the offices in 


order of i^ertasse, one. tiro, throe and so, and then when he 
Cecaies to number fiva be says iho fifth and first, what has to 
/ do with the gese* In one eensa it is — does not belong to tha 
L important ones. Only number five? a .judicial system and omse- 
utiva offices and legislative Is such mere iEporbsnfc* Er.t in 
another sense, Irr its :Lmer_ Gl'im. because gods are so much su¬ 
perior to man in ihs first* That is a problem of very 

great isrportar^s rcr Aristotle* mush more important than appears 
from the anabsr of liras dsw&cd to this probiscso' You knew* 


that has also to do 
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.’c ?rr®at cusstdcn raised before 


Ono of the heterogeneities you suintioEad are religious hatarc« 
gessitiss* low rat if you t ova a civic religion that assess there 
io no roligrlsras hatoror.saoit-T.. This can be very “liberal 1 * in 
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- franrnj.r g as geitlsmcn would - naturally- but not — there 
no legal leg, and that is css inpcarbun-ti difference between the 
modern democracy and the ancient democracy The ancient democ¬ 
racy was not secular « It was -- I msan that lias been confused 
very much because in the eighteenth century especially in Franco 
and other countries —- England too — when they fought against 
the established church they always looked back t o classical an¬ 
tiquity -,iith its beautiful liberalism you knew — men like 
Voltaire and others. Tes, but .surely Athens was much more liberal s 
say$ than the Spain of Torqueinadaj there is no doubt about that. 
But It was- of course* not liberal in the strict sense because 
that was only an easy-going practice. There was no right involved 
hcr@o Tlwv& people have rights* fall civic rights* regardless 
of whether they belong to tiia eatahliBhod religion or in the 
more clearer ce.es there is no established religion^ Think 
how long it took until the ucnwecaforalst ChSPistiaEs in England 
acquired » TKsn-coirfcrmist Itratestant Christiana acquired full 
civic rights in Britsia® Eut- still the modern. society -ram its 
very bsginnisg tended to be a purely secular socisty and one 
can — ks find that very clearly in Hobbs© right at tbs begin¬ 
ning and that is a na £ 1or diifersnce and that — it still plays 
a certain reus* naturally;*" ©ran in the western dsmocracies end 
tha paasienst© interest whish politically interested paopls hav© 
in that rasa in Virginia is a hispls eontesrp or ary proof cf tiat 
if you need a proof * Toe? 


^WaH svsn though It eeeas that Aristatlo is assessing a 
fsirly steals set of eorditiosa* is if you have kciso- 
gseiosity of all thsss thingss religion? ethrneity^ all ths 
things which osa could list*. as vsrthelsss ©s*va faosd the 
one factor which varies — that is*; raalthj tho rich and 
the poQT« and cblccussss tha principles — how this is das- 
eriptiPb witnin the polity cc* democracy,, I think ue havs 
extended this to eovsr th-ssn other casss in oar parti-onlay 
democracy as follo-rso Tbit is^ wa hav© dons such things 
as balance tickets .. ,, . eo evan Skeusn he doesa e t discus® 
this ttero is a senses in which you can say the principle 
is still the rsaoc 11 


Very geodo I would go with you up to this point* but I 
fcav® to add cerno Irpor-tjuit qualifSnaticaSo Hew first only an 
additional ramcj&o That is in c- way idiat I m&a& ca 
The very cirmlicity of the steers in Aristotle scapared with 
the encrv:cusly csnptea a 3 .tnati.cn in sodom times. is so ©nSncatly 
halpfdl in eXarifyis^ cur mesro capias prcblsna. Simply — w© 31 ^ 
C&l'I "0*1*5 pC«liS -Hit &SCL wv' «» is as it a£rs a natural 
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coiwictiozKJo Orly accidantally, The .nan cay haw-esacu^-no 
same convictions nrior and after .bis baj&mptcys for ezcxple* 
OiOy accidentally, bat that is not essentially different* Eat ' . 
in the case of religion conviction would and si m i l ar an 

the case of’ languages a3 languages 0123 could say that is in it® 
self nobbing particular« That is in a way politically more su® 
perficial^ you can say* than rich and poorhat practically^of 
the very greatest importance because what people think about 
the difference of languages makes it a very divisive foreo* 

That would have to be t-sken into consideration* Hew the last 
point I waofe to make regarding Book 71 concerns the ends that 
is 2322$g?« That really must be the last sentence in 1322b* 

_ , _ «k«. « . . • 1 » _ - .a 4. 1. ...... 


furtbaraore for thc3s which are consernsd with 


a ln addition there are offices peculiar to certain states 
which have a more leisured character ana a greater degree 
of prosperity* and concern thssrssivss with good discipline 
— offices for the superuisdon of weeasnj for enforcing cos® 
diencc to Ia»$ for tbs supervision of children: and for the 
control'of physical training* We asgr $120 include tbs office 
for the sup or-int.;; inisneo of athletic ccstosts and dr static 
ccsapetitio 23 and all other similar spectacles* Sosas of these 
offices — tho33 for tha supervision of women and children^ 
for essnsKrls — arc clearly cut- of place in a democracy* 
the poor rum, not having siavss, ia ecrpcUsd to use his 
wif® and children as followers and attendants Q 3 


2bsj 1st us stop harp*. • Hear here that is only a speeissn 
of how offices are affected. by the difference of regime* Thay 
obviously nscc all deliberative and judicial* priests and eo 
on and so on.- but here is a difi'aresse because in a democracy 
there cannot -® well, take a modem su-spla* an institution lik® 
causorctiip is «n undemocratic institution* I holiovSo Host people 
would say . ®«. an' androcratic institution* It inter® 

feres ;rith that freedom to live as you Uko which is a principle 
0*1 dbluCC^iiC'^ *1 nd now iristotlo vivas thsss ex&splas which oorros- 
pend* There am censors who watch tha manners of vesica ana of 
efcildrsae That is sn undemocratic institution as Aristotle does 
to say bscsusa — why 'Is this imdeaoera&fo — Uscauss'ths 
de&coraey is tha interests and the tastes of tbs many, i„c 0 of 
the poor* decide* Hovj the po;>r cannot keep thsir. wesson at hcaia 
-- you know — that vy.s at least tho Athenian understanding cf 
it.-ale prcpgial-y that they urc net — dos*t walk in the strssts 
and this kind of tbiny, Tbs poor am unfortunately forced to 
smd out thc.rr woae;rt doinp rill kinds of irork* on the mark-avoless 
cri whbiover nets you* Tkarcicro it dc-sss«t wosCco So I th. 
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would like to bring ir? another. question bat what 5 s the time now? 
^Quarter to £±\x>Jf Koh* ioS — 'lor* Bi’ai-% t&ll yen cane to no 
aftai" class bscouso yen brought 15) the question £ short tiria 
ago which I world like to bring up and I don 8 t -knes the contact 
in which it cacus upo VJill you con© to ns after class? Good# 

Host what was your question^. Hias ? 


(XnaudifcxB question)® 

Yes* That is true* There is a real difficulty 0 Now I 
remind you of the problem* Arc lent dcrjscraoyj modern democracy* 
Aristotle gives a dcfiio/elcn oi' democracy —• you rc5s??ib3r 3 tns 
overall definition., in which tss recogsiss crucial ©laments of 
modern dsaoorenyt freedom is the sense of doing what one likes 
to the orfcanfc to which it is at all pcssiblSp To do what cas 
prefers is a feernuu which. 1 read in & present day theorist* 

Am. the second3 ruling and b&ing ruled in turn, which is-* of 
course* considerably wedifirsn by rcDrossutativs dsmcsracy hut 
in eomo W2y„ ut least legally, y-jeryons is an slcetor and cvery^ 
ana Id cB.gifelo r is prmeeetesd^ 0 n 3 .y ths eligibility —« 120 e®ro 
\ is rfceken that the ©Yicihs tlrc-y of everyone bsscKss s fact# That 
/ esanof be, dons — is not e van desirable 'az&ser modern cecditioaSo 
sffc&t aru tbs dlfihrcnces t-hs-nS: Eov I would first say tbs dii'« 
fararsss are due to the 'fec<- that Aristotle thinks of dciact;ra» 
cy in the polls * in a shall seeiaty whore a represoatskiira gev:- 
crcscst is out pi place unu nnrese 32 ary f aikt s-sscsdl^ the is- 
Rtitriion cf slsr^ry- That£3 slrqra thurs., And that* of courss* 
accounts for ssrtsdu dlffcrrncss*. «*• but still* let us try 
to i&d£?st-3&& — row ones vim realise this we rcalia® also that 
we cannot start in nndarstsr.-ding tha difference between Ariatotl© u s 
daaceyssy cr t-ha susis&t dcs-.cc-^oy and modem daaocrasy by look* 

•*.!«•£> t'il s-*.vT V.\# - 1 . 1 . — .£*0 •*. «.h;A i.Uu WM «jbA*w.tt. 5?.v 
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ctnacer^-is cr stt., ^rsc & polis-. ani Hein:en soaisty y regardless 
of libevher it ir cl:-.:arctic or net., is iiot a poliss and cdmllar* 
ly tho e.pplia^ to alsrrorvy; ths prcaonse of slavory in th® 

oliS 2sboao r , the absoiie?* of olap n oiy is. ths sedera schema# Wo 
\ hate ivbc-n to ccneider. eonlrs i . ans5i3nt gesiatj with nedem 
scciety, teit this is not prrsibin in a elsar wty csccopt if st3 
consider anci-csl theutit, sneisni political theught, in its dif« 
\''foror-y iron noisrn politionl nnd w-hy this switch fees 

^ society tc than.titv 1 vcuZzi sne-lrdn. tharb as foUcjja* when t?3 
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are ihs different ends of society ns a 'tffcola according to Aris¬ 
totle cad according to the ncdsm doctrine? I discussed that 
last timo in a very Ifeited. naturally taking Locke as a 
good representative of modern thought and Ar±stotle 5 of class!-* 
cal thoughts and then we see clsarly for Aristotle the end is 
virtue; for Locke is the protection of property^ W 0 reduce 
this to a mors fundamental principle by using some other terms 
which are not identical but which ar© implied in that| fey say¬ 
ing in Aristotle tho emphasis is on duties; in the modem doc- 
trine tbs emphasis is on 'rights* Both admits implicitly or sx« 
pliaitly.-. duties or rights ? smturaHy, because they ars ; > in a 
way, luespsrablso But it Is a question of the emphasis* Wh3~ 
tlisr the righto are in the service of duties or the duties in 
ti!3 SOSC \T2*G S of rights and in t Ids respect the distinction is 
very elsar* I cannot note dsvwlep to shoa that this orientation 
by rights is underlying the more recent orientation by such things 
as ssif«rcal±zatienc, I give you only ono link between right and 
self^roalisaticn rr.u that is creativity * The individual «■» tbs 
bearer cf the rights is toe individual and this individual is 
coxsssivcd of thou on the be sis of a deeper reflection as the 
orisinatsr of all-velars •*» craativa — eelf^rsaHaaticn in the 
Esnss of realising those q£$3 which ho fundamentally creates* 

Hoar that only in passing* The real difficulty in such an analy¬ 
sis stems from, this 3 Aristotle is a very outstanding sa.,. astur- 
allyv. but there were other, classical thinkers who thoroughly 
disagreati with that and thsse* other thinkers ara popularly kassm 
by the noma the Sophists and therefore*, sins® the Sophists ara 
much closer to a Aristotle is, tbs real difference be- 

tsssn ancient cud sorlfem thought trill appear from a comparison 


asa between jo 




n4i f •*» *• , 


■cio but between the Sochists and 


Lodks« Kcw the first difference which strikes ess' immediately 
is this5 that t!» Scphists.. and I use this srerd rsally only for 
the sake of gross but I cannot go into thet ques¬ 

tion nor* Tha Bcrhiutio thesis can be. stated as followss there 
is ncrishing whies is ;i23t by nature* Justice is aXtossthor a 
nsrtor cx Aad har© yesi ess the diffsrsnsto £ra& Lcska 

^ X/ O X-'’~ V.’dio Kltl-iX*.* .* ^ tins of s&tsral rights and 

a natural Lsw* las* but what doss this ia»Ea? The S ^ i»i~ o t. 
teaching fepli.es that there is no hai^o-sy,. no fusdasssstsl her.® 
s&csy, b:itv. T a»n solf«-*i3tsreot and ths cemmon interest* They® is 
no jsonsooy; I wsen, of course if psqol® are fooled thou they 
believe in such a harmony and that 8 s vary dasirable as they may* 
But the really bright guys* the tyrants 9 ias*» that thsrs is rs» 
such bsrssnrrg Thru^-aohus. first bock of "fee Rapnbldn* iriiLss 
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xa the Gorging., ad so ca 0 Locks., on tbs other 'haaa P takas it 
craatad that there ia a hassieo-T bafeeen a olf-interest and 
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this acqids±tivor»B3 is in harmony* Th®, in principles unlim¬ 
ited acquisitiveness is in hansom/ with;the public interest^ 
and if we want to understand this’in a non-h^cwsritical way wa 
havo to go back to the man who formulated that principle in the ■ 
most brutal manner and that was this unspeakable fells*?., Mauds- 
ville, who wrote a book Private Vice*. Public Benefit* Now tens 
you have the difference very clearly* The ancient Sophists said 
private vice i3 of course not public benefit and in modern times 
we find this in various forms*, be could even find it in a dif¬ 
ferent way in Machis.vej.2ij I can*t go into that* That there 
is no harmony between —> in modern times there is a harmony be¬ 
tween private vice and public benefit* Mow f roa here we can 
by ce© further step roach an overriding formula which applies 
to the Sophists and Aristotle as well and therefore is really 
the crucial difference * The word for profit which thb classics 
use, or gain* is the Greek word called « Now what is 

gain, what is profit? Well, ordinarily you know what every bus¬ 
iness man, understands by it, whether ha’s honest or dishonest, 
but then there is a dialogue, which is now regarded as spurious, 
by Plato, called the Hippatius, which deals —* where Socrates 
himself raised the question what is gain and then, of course, 
ho shows very well that wealth is not solid gain because that, 
as .you know, ban be easily taken' away from ycu, and so czu And 
*co» what is tiisu the true gsin? The highest good and the high¬ 
est good, according to Socrates., consists in knowledge-, go ws 
have then here — that- is the highest private benefit. priv&ta 
good,, is wisdcci, philosophy* science, however you call it* r-rvj 
fcsro again wo find the thesis* there is no prs-ostablichsd hsz*> 
mcipw between the private good and the public good* So in other 
words what you find on the lowest lavsl of mors aoquj .sitavenoss 
in the vulgar s ©ms you find again on the highest level and there** 




'a - 

fare ws can say bha real diffsr-sne®, with the qualification I 
bring imsbdiatsly, bst'.vnon the classics and tha modems is thins 
a funckmcntsl huruony between the individual and society in mod¬ 
em ihorvhts ths questioning of that harmony in pre-mccern thought* 
Slow there is cue crucial quclificationo In a way of course ths 
classics adsjit such a hsKscsy; but hew is this hamoiy — 'ylnrs 
do we find that haraory according — I mean where do we find it 


* r iwA !■» 


in Ari.stotlo? Ton have read it all the times tho polls® 
is a harmony- bsis&en ths polls and the individual; that 8 s -the 
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I- the Lunar, hoine 9 cannot fca 
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truly a human toing enonpt by being fully a erliissn, Tho har« 
merry between private interest and public interest is brought 
abcut bv moral virtue.. net by nhilcscnsy as Tu-iloscDhy nor by 


self-seeking &s vsii> 


", ^ f ::’ 


**»&• If you repine® moral virtue by 
justice you are in a way rcora precise, in a way less clear c 
Bat they are in this contort practically c^nssyacas* la ctfcar 


'words, the porfretisn of -one individual is identical with tha 


nsm-coxon ct civaysuj was y-erikcvaon of man is identical 
Kith tha psrfc-:r*lcn cl the citizen bscauso the •oorfesticn of 
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which. a~1 decent 'men at all times believed in n It ±3 however 
exposed to certain theoretical difficulties,. It is a good for¬ 
mula but which is so good also because it conceals the deeper 
difficulties, Aristotle* being a theoretical man* does not con¬ 
ceal difficulties and therefore he seta them forth. Mow where 
doss the difficulty appear in Aristotle in what we have read? 
Good man and good citiusn. They do not — even if we don 11 1 go 
into any deeper reflection the good man and ths good citizen 
do not always coincide —..yenremember, -The good man and ths 
good citizen coincide only if the city is of a certain kind* 
namely the best city but, this best city unfortunately is rarely 
if ever possible — one. difficulty. But even in the best city 
it requires only the ruling_ the citizen only as a ruling man 
is a good mas* not as long as he is ruled only. But ultimately s 
of. course, one has to go' tissh beyond that. In other words* hew 
•is the problem solved on this level in modern thought? We’ can 
say this3 moral virtue proper has no pla.es in that basic modern 
scheme, ths schema of Hcbba.s and Locks a What you need as vir¬ 
tue is instrumental virtue-' i a 2 „ not virtue choicewortby for 
its cun- sake but only in k utilitarian s-snse, and that means 
also that the content range of virtue is enormously limi¬ 

ted as is indicated by the phrase honesty is the best policy 
which, is — am honesty is -much narrower than human excellence 
as it was under-ST.oca cy.'the ©lassies, Strictly speaking, moral 
virtus is net Beaded, Two- things ars sufficients erffightanxent, 
which naans also the enlightened salf-inisrast^ but it msans 
Euch mcra. and secondly posi law, EsUgfctoisaenfc and pesi> 
tivs 1 st together establish ths harmony between private and pi y 



^disregard completely a*id deliberately the enormous complica¬ 
tion which arose ires the fact that the unsatisfactory charac¬ 
ter of the Lockean scheme led to that grant and justly fmeus 


mesrcur;.sure 2 i eac-5ion starred by Rousseauand in a way caaolctsd 


by Kant which tr ‘jl' u» A.*--i. rs morality to the position w hi ch 

it_had in the ^ristotalian ccbsae* Shat would not, fundamentally 
afxecu wnat I although, it is* of course* very important, 
but x cannot cxc-xnxm near i?hy :*»t doss noli fundasentally effect 

it® ihos'3 wno naqpon to bo an * 5^3 Kars ccminar will reittsmbcr 
the few remarks I jusj 


xast aoouc 


ms process* the histor- 
ics *J process establishing tus rational order which is as Maehi® 
avcHian in Eanfe as it was in a different way in Adam Smith, 
to cay nothing' of Eachiavelli himself, 1 limit myself now to 
tnis pchso* ihm trpng to understand modem democracy 5m its 
coat-r-asiotincticn me. ancient- democracy, Vis cannot possibly over* 
ate tha importance c t that phanccsiscn ones called the Ea=» 

s a hxry-rical fast of the eighteenth con® 
a i£.cv, rrscent. co-'-present with the modern duuccra® 
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■which has no par?llel in r*s£iesfc thouctzto And this furthermore s 
Enlightenment means also the bssential haraongr between science 
and society and this harmony ilnds its er-qpsressian in the phenom¬ 
enon of a science carving society; in one word, technology, which 
is P of course, wholly absent in any strict sense frca the clas¬ 
sic cl democracy and this in itsfcif leads, of course — in itself 
— to the absolute ir.possibiiity of small states in the way of 
the ancient polls because -— I don't have to labor that point. 
Another point which is also implied in everything I said and 
I can here only enumerate it is the distinction between state 
and society, which is iruplisd in everything I said and which 
is wholly absent from classical notions-* and tilth this interest¬ 
ing diffi.culty, that it is impossible clearly to dee ids which 
of the two is higher, state or society. lou rosy remember that 
from s. former discussions the cams of' the individual — the ul« 
timate end is happiness; happiness is that for which man lives 
and happiness is subjective* whereas the conditions of happiness 
—- life, liberty, and the pursuit ci happirsss -« are objective 0 
They apply equally to s21« Therefore the state is higher because 
it stands for the only thi2£ in these matters objective, tut 
this obj the;, end. Therefore — 

I mean in one respect — that I thirl is a minimum one must say 
about ths mcasm distinction between stats and society« Cm 
could say to live as ens likes, 'this formula of ancient dcmccra- 
cy as given by Aristotle, is in modem times elaborated infin¬ 
itely beyond the anoishta and beoepeo in that elaborated XCaXI 
ths cistbsfe-ssn st&ta and society In ancient 
and that s-iay be sn sxizrjsv to yem* question*, happiness ^ras arrays 
und^rst^cd, ±f :sed.s rn ^ fx*5 oV]ectiv©o And 

the very uiqpjU reason is this: if yea start fre m the lowest 
level and do net go 


:*0 those rsfiaed aaalygas of Plato and 
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as a gcodo We do nob in tho atrse/by virtue of the' non«s*n-at?ncc 
of slavery proper# we cannot sons? *thai daily# constantly « as 
a goodo Hew# did I scatter your question or did I not? ' • 

(Inau&iblx* response). 

Tea* but from Locks 8 s point of view «~> veil lot me state 
it this wsy. Locke p.nd Hobbes state eaplicitly that happiness 
— they don*t use the ivord subjective but zmvri from the word 
they say in effect happiness is subjective* in all. these ancient 
discussions it is taken for granted that there is a difference 
of opinion as to what constitutes happiness- but that is surely 
not subjective in ii-ixsTvf and therefore this whole line of argu- 
nszrfc arising from Hobbes and Lccka dess not start in classical 
thought, X 22 sst leave it today# and Hr, Brown will you eerie 
to iae 0 « o o 
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Aristotle®s Politico: Lecture ,/l5s May 17* 19c0 


♦ ® 


but your paper seems to be distinguished by a particularly 
high degree of caution, if this is of any help to you, and that is 
a wry good quality; But sometimes caution is also — prevents one 
fro® a necessary daring and therefore — bat I T «?iiX come to that. 

You isake many very good remarss© •'What I regard as the -defect of 
your paper is this* you discussed very clearly the Aristotelian 
discussion of imperialism of the polls vs© self-preservation or de¬ 
fensive posture,. You did not raake clear the relation of this problem 
of imperialism to the question of the good life of the individual; 
Xaa showed some awareness of it but you did not draw the conclusions* 
I »ean* what is «« if I present it in the form of a proportion «« let 
us call it inpei’ialism — imperialism to defenses; That’s .the polls© 
What is the equivalent cf that for the individual? 


“Well there are a number of distinctions© One is simply be¬ 
tween the* life of political activity and im^olvement in it. 
and the Ufa of contemplation* but there is a more eertesme 
version cf the political life which would be being a tyran¬ 
nical ruler which wbtild in a sense «•« 0 

Yes« All righto Tyranny to what? 

°To being an active citiruiio” 

Say a republican citricc-n© All right© That’s true, but there 
is also the other thing to which you alluded« 

"Which is the life of centemolation which — 


Could I say the practical life proper.© the political life 
nesses?* to the theoretical life© That is the lack of courage 
nM-ch you shewed* Xt in? very strange that the practical political 
man is? — corresponds., on its leval of the individual life.,- to the 
iapsrieiistifl polls,, and the theoretical man corresponds to the self- 
contained polls© Eui s?a srast discuss it later© Bow there vers a feu 
other points© Hoarding the worship of tbs gods? first in order of 


merit is Borker* s aouitioj 




UV-1 


Yth and first” is what Aristotle 


Bssys© wo corns to xnax .lar^y© Kcw, then you wade a remark which I 


Let or, 

did not quite undarstaad about- —. that all things -hsve been discovered 
hitherto, only they must bo brought together© You referred xri.soly to 
the parallel in the second book© Did you cay anything about the dif¬ 
ference between the two statements* That did not become clear to its© 


f! l didn’t really© I think there wro.a more emphasis in tbs ear¬ 
lier ctatem-rnt th-?t moot kair-gD have already been discovered — 
a relative Icoscncos in kook Til that discovery proper should 
be lifted to •chav hr-tl 
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Well, -what I’n concerned with now only is this® The statement 
.in Book 711 is not an identical repetition of what is said in Book 
II and I think'we can say that's the general rule© There are no 
identical repetitlCR 3 « There 3 s always something — new twist to a 
thought in a repetition® Then.* I did not quite understand what you 
said about the question of the good citizen in Book VII as distinguished 
from Book HI® 


"Well, the main point would be that the good citizen would 
also necessarily be a good man and he would be relative to 
the regime, but he would be relative to the best regime®" 

So therefore it is not relative 0 

"To be relative to the bs3t would be, in a sense, absolute®" 

That’s absolute® So I -see; that was the difficulty which I 
had® How -the last point, regarding slavery? there I think you seemed 
rather obviously to lack daring® Now'let us read that passages in 
1330a25? following® ■ ive may begin with thats 1330225 , toward -die end 
of 1330a® Kr® Eeinldn, wilfL you tell the class on which page it is® 

"I would assume that it started with 13 on page 306 — The 
class which farms it should ideally, and if we can choose 
at will, bs slaves — 55 


Yes, now this — where he says ideally means in Greek if it 
could bs done according to wish® You renember that? Aristotle uses 
this much simpler arm clearer* expression® Ivhat an ideal is is very 


hard to say, but what a wish is we all know® Ws must only understand 
that the wish is not an arbitrary wish but the wish of sensible people® 
You understand® Good® Yes? 


" but slaves not drawn from a single stock, or from stocks 
of a spirited terser® This will at once secure the advantage 
of a gcod supply of labour and eliminate any danger of revolu« 
tionary designs® Failing slaves, the next best class will be 
one of serfs who are not of Greek origin and whose character 
is like what has just been described® The farm hands employed 
on private estates should, belong to the owners of those estates 8 
those who are employed on public property should belong to the public® 
How the slaves who till the soil should be treated, and why it is 
wise to offer all slaves the eventual reward of emancipation., is 
a matter which we shall discuss later®" 


Yes but surely we don’t — that ha3 not ccme down to us if 
Aristotle has written it® But one tiring he makes clear* it is better 
to offer all claves as a regard, freedom-, emancipation® That is — 
what do you ssy to that in the Tight of Book I, of what we heard about 
slavery in Book I? Yes? 


nfell, tile is why I brought up tills question of nature! slavery 


19 


1 

\ 
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Yes, that* a absolutely necessary* bat you should have — you 
should not have stopped so early o Go oh* What is the natural 
slaare? 

"The natural slave was supposedly not capable of living his 
own lifOo, Hence s . certainly Aristotle would not recommend that 
they should just be turned loose because it wouldn* t be doing 
them a favor and it wouldn* i be doing anyone else a favor*" 


Very wello Now what follows? 


"If he makes any reference to the emancipated slaves it seems 
to me that in a trey ho 3 s in a difficult position because — 
one point I wanted to bring up which I didn* t have time on — 
is that in his best regime he really has built a systsn which 
needs leisure for citizens., which means somebody has to do the 
menial duties and this would be the slaves* On the other hand* 
he speaks of offering emancipation whether it 5 s because it- 3 
wiser to d o that sort of 'thing or because it* s the only justi¬ 
fiable thing to doa There seems to be a problem*" 


Well* that is an. understatement* 

(Someone e!se}» "Where Barker-translates wise to offer all 
slaves* isn’t the word la very prudent?" 

Is better* better* 

"The good master educates the natural slave — n 
What do you say to that Mr* ? 


"It can ! t be done-o' : 


Why not? 


"Be 


cause they*re natural slaves 


H 


He 3 s too dumb for bsi?:g educated* Well* what I J m driving at 
is that is a manifest contradiction to Book I» The slaves which 
Aristotle needs for his so-cslled ideal state are not natural slaves* 
That — common sense could have told you that* These fellows who are 
• very <*- so dumb that they ean : t count* say* beyond five* you see* are 
useless except for — 1 mean you would have needed more supervisors 


<3 


than you have slaves* So thevw, in other words* what Arlatotis says 
illicitly -- you have to have slaves who ere not by nature slaves 
•2.0^2. you can ©v?n — 1 you snould bust tbo case wide -ones ssy 
that the poll? is then busts! cn a ccnfe-af'-ii-d of injustices It makes 


p&splo slaves vho ought mot to 
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to fac 3 that iscac* and that is very 
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natural right most be qualified, to put it mildly, in order to b© 
politically relevant, That" s a very great points That is probably 
on© of the— X mean people have said a lot about Machiavelli and 
Aristotlo, your know, and the section on tyranny in the fifth book, 

C that this foreshadows HachtaveHio That is not true, but this is 
[much closer to what Hachiavelli saySo Only still 'there are funda¬ 
mental differences, but in this respect the difference is not as 
radical as it Eight seem© Of course, one can try to get around it 
and say — the way in wiiich Thomas Aquinas interpreted the first 
book, the doctrine on slavery* Then it appears, according to that 
interpretation which is, I think, not correct, that the conventional 
slaves are not unjustly slaves, meaning this* a conventional slave 
^is a 7 isn who has been made a prisoner in war and this is a benefice 
because the alternative would be killing© That was the Roman law 
tradition of this time; Thomas didn’t figure that cut© But I don 3 t 
think that is what Aristotle means, and in addition it would raise 
■Hie great question — the more fundamental question — with what 
right can you kill people who have laid down arms? Locke 3 s question© 
Do you not have to — the moment a man ceases to be a warrior by lay¬ 
ing down his aitss do you still have a right to kill him? 


«It*s just a formulation of might makes right in this situation© n 


Yes, you can say that, but it is mors specific here because the 
specific principle appealed to is this* that slavery is a benefice 
of, let us say- international law by. virtue of which a defeated enemy 
is protected against annihilation* That is not Aristotle 3 s thesis, 

I would say© Aristotle regards the slave who is not by nature a 
slave as a man who has been unjustly made a slave© Therefore the 
situation is very clear in Aristotle© 


Yes? 


(Inaudible exchange, followed by following remark by a student)© 
M 0 n the other hand, the offer may not necessarily be a lie but 
it 2 s just that the slave fails to live to an old enough age so 
that he can become emancipated © n 


Yes, but still Aristotle makes a very simple rulo that obviou 3 
lies ^jhich are diaeovered very soon are extremauLy stupid and self- 
defeating and you may have heard something about this subject in 
tho last weeks or so* (Transcriber *-’3 notes this reference to the 
TH 2 incident brought an wpr-osr from the class}© We are dealing here 
strictly with Aristotle,, If X may ciiiy repeat that* this question 
of slavery has a vary great bearing on the fundamental question of 
natural right and that is a point where one can dig much deeper© © © 
Plato c who is, generally speeding, much more outspoken than Aristotle 
is, much less Jane Austinian than Aristotle — Plato says in perfect 
frankness in the fourth, beck of 'the Rc-rubli£, when he indicates the 
f? seven titles to rule which exists father ovar son and 

\ c-thor things^ be sionticns tills one* the right of the stronger, by 
' which Plato means •: in all political rule which we 
cf mere fores oncers© It is not the oiiiy thing.. but it o 
of course Aristotle too admits that when he ga^gs 'hie uecole in favor 
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of the regime raist be strouyci? than those \t\o are not in favor® 
Stronger does not necessarily mean mmerically stronger because 
that depends, as you know, on rrilitary techniques and other kinds 
of considerations t -what constitutes strength® That is so© I mean, 
one cannot disregard that© ’ I mean, unarmed justice is politically 
not necessarily effective to put it mildly® You know? After sli, 
there is a use of force* of legitimate force, which everyone admits, 
but it is force all right and therefore there must be force around 
and force enters 0 Plato indicates it, by tho way, most sisiply at the 
beginning of the Re public » There is a brief scene where Socrates is 
kept in the Fdraeua first by force- and then persuasion comoss it is 
better fer you to stay there because there will be a beautiful spec™ 
tacle tonight, Hew both elements, force arid persuasion, combined are 
the secret of politics and we call a free regime one in which the per* 
suasion clement is strongs? then the force element end a tyrannical 
regime irhere the prcporfcioa is different® That cannot be spelled out 
easily in .issesricsl torus,, enantitative terms, but I think that the 
idea itself, the thought itself is easily intelligible B wow you 
wanted to say something Hr, JauXknsr? 


,{ Wouldn 2 t there be a'problem if you freed the sieves o 
Tvouldn s t that detract from the homogeneity of the polio, 
to nut it mildly? 


Yes, it wculd create a problem* but then in order to answer that 
question one would have to -arsier-stand the obvious secret of Aristotle 8 s 
best regime® Only then will your observation acquire its proper 
force*. Z e m perfectly willing to state that® There is no haem done 
in stating a secret which ir obvious* But you wanted to soy something? 
Ho® All sights what is that secret? You resaesnber in Book IIS where 
the fundaments! espovl'kion is given we had an argument in favor of 
democracy, sic-t as a universal solution, but in a certain «•- if. the 
demos has a certain character,, is tolerably civilised® then a democ¬ 
racy in -this kind, macro also the beet men forra part of the assembly, 
to say nothing of too ruling offices- end can task© ttesaselvao ialil 
One could very well eay tint in such a society the colIc-/,;idvs» wisdom 
of the citiaen body., which inclv.dss the wisdom of the best tserabars, 
could bo said to be oupericr to the wisdom cf any individual® Ten 
remember that or gum l'l CTd r XIj T*TtSkV elaborated and everything 

seemed to be firs® \1& had our democracy-, except it is not repre¬ 
sentative a And then Aristotle., apparently without any rcaL-em., begins 
to bring in th® kingship, ana lion it works up to a point wricre the 
absolute king, t-lsdc-a Srsarsrte * appears to bo aa the highest* as the 
most divine ragime,, leu reiwaiber that® And we were eoni/renved with 
the absolute « Hby did he not leav? it at this word®rsul 

dsaccraey be had painted? Asa co^ething ia=ct ha deficient y?) from 
Aristotle v c poitifc cf vies/ asd ey studying the Poli-M.cn as a viiolo 
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"theoretical forsEXa. It is according to nature. Those who are by 
nature better should rule those who. are by nature inferior to thsrak 
In other words?; the city must be-'a hierarchic structure and that is 
not sufficiently recognized in a democracy, in any democracy. * But ,, 
still; this kingship on the other hand — we learn that true, admir¬ 
able as it n^y be, belongs somehow to the past* It is impossible 
once you have these large cities which you had in Aristotle* s time. 
Then in Book XV we received a somewhat different suggestion which 
was in between the democracy and kingship and that was the polity, 
the rule of the middle class you can also cay. This is in between 
and that also seemed to be perfectly satisfactory, politically 
speaking. But still this question always remains: those who are by 
nature best. And from this point of view — here you have, you can 
say, here yon have the rule of the demos. Here you have no demos. 

All are subjects. No one is a citizen. In the polity you had some¬ 
thing which was a qualified demosj qualified, property qualifications 
and so on. And now in Books VII and VIII Aristotle gives hie account 
of the best regime. This is neither a democracy nor kingship nor 
polity. It is sn aristocracy^ In other words, that is in between 
democracy and kingship but closer to the kingship than the polity 
was, but of course not a kingship. What is-the secret of that 
aristocracy'? It’s absolutely unique. What about — you remember 
throughout the work the discussion — -the demos — the great problem. 
The multitude of Greek citizens who are poor and are, therefore, 
unable to acquire the necessary «dacafcion, and yet, cri the other hand, 
being f ree men demand r ights.. That*8 the political problem for 
Aristotle. HvW does he solve that problem in tho best regime. Book 
VII? 

"Well, you mean through education? 11 

Ho, what does he do? What does he do with the demos? 

"Well, fee starts out with a very superior group of people.® 

All righto But what about the others: the craftsmen, farmers, 

etc.? 


"They are not citizens« K 

That* But what does that moan in political terms? 

"They derrt mile.® 

Yes, but nora clearly. Thera is no demos. Aristotle solves 
ths problem of the demos by abolishing it. Beautiful. Feather he 
meant it quit;’ seriously or not — that might bs a long question — 
but that is tea open secret cf Aristotle 5 o Politics c . Ha comes as 
closo as possible to the best rogin© si^XyJ^thcrHiigshipby this 


C’ - 


aoxtraLezu So — well, w© will turn to that later. In nth or words 
Aristotle* s f c- J -ivies is as ''utopian 15 as Plato 5 3. In a vy-u «van 
ruoro .. ’tsavte Lryp. che only political work of fltto — 
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)words you hare no cotos bat you have slaves who do not deserve to .be 
/slaveso In other words, yon replace one inconvenience by another 
I Generally stated, politics is the realm of inconveniences and you can- 
\not get any political order which is free from inconveniences, which 
is not an unimportant lesson* Ely utopianism proper I think we under¬ 
stand today a political order which is free from inconv eniences o I 
mean when people say the utopiasts they mean that* That 3 s impossible, 
really* Now you wanted to say something? 

(inaudible exchange). 

By emancipating the slaves, Aristotle seems to generate a demos. 
That is tae great danger — sure. Either you perpetuate the injustice 
of having made people slaves who should not be slaves. That 3 3 one way 
| of solving it* Or you try to be just, You bring in a demos; you gradu¬ 
ally generate a danos which can be fatal, bat of course that is not so 
simple. You remember that, for example, a city like Venice was a rather 
restricted aristocracy or oligarchy for many, many centuries because 
if people know always, and are constantly reminded of the fact, that 
they are freedsen or descendants from freedmen and the others are suf« 
fieiently strong they can last for some time, 'We must not forget that. 
But nevertheless it creates a problem of having people around who are 
not slaves and, indeed, ; not Is gaily citizens but who by their very 
bulk would make themselves felt. That problem exists. 


(Inaudible question). 


Yes, we cone to a parallel passage very soon. Let us postpone 
that and cow turn to a coherent discussion of the first part of Book 
VTI o How we crust remember the context. The question is to construct 
the bast regime — not only to analyze it or to describe it but how 


to establish it — and the theme is the best regime and the best rev. 
girae isrthat which is most conducive to the best life, to the most 


cnoiceworthy life. Let uo see near the beginning in 1323al7, the 
third sentence from the beginning of the book — for it is proper 
that — do you have that? 


M As long as that is obscure, the nature of the ideal consti¬ 
tution must also remain obsurc; and we may thus expect that 
— unless something unexpected happens — the best way of 
life will go together with the best constitution possible in 
the circumstances of the case, 1 * 


Yes, In other words, here ie already a reference to chance. 
If nothing unerpect-sd or strange happens. That can. Someone can 
''live well and lead the moat choicsworthy Ufa in a very imperfect 


regime. That can happen, Socrates is the most famous example, 

That can happen, Lux that is not rational. It is batter if the 
whole order c£ society is oo as to further the best life of the 

therefore, va have then to raa.ro two questions* 
what in toe best 1 if a? And second, ie the cams life, way of 
Up individual and lor xfcs pclii? Ir dorr t lno«r 
w _ti*catigation, then firot the cu oroion what is the 


individuals 
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best l?.fs e This is Aristotle s settling ox the famons problem of 
value judgments^ He does this in a. few lines. Let us read them: 
a little bit later, where you left off. * 

**The nature of fee besfeMfe is a theme which has already 
been treated by us in works intended for the general public* 
Much of what has been said there may be considered adequate, 
and wo crust use it here. There is one classification of the 
constituent elements of the best life which it is certain 
that no one would challenge* This is the classification of 
these elements into external goods; goods of the body; and 
goods of the soul* It will slLso be generally agreed that 
all of these different “goods 3 should belong to the happy 
man* Ho one- would call a nan happy who had no particle of 
fortitude, temperance, .justice* or wiedoms who feared fee 
flics bussing about his head; who abstained from none of the 
extremest forms of extravagance whenever he felt hungry or 
thirsty; who would ruin his dearest friends for the sake of 
a farthing; whose mind was as senseless, and as much astray, 
as that c-i a. child or a madman,, These are all propositions 
which would be accepted by nearly everybody as soon as they 
were stated* 15 


Sow let uo swop here* There Is no value problem* What the 
good life is — everyone knows that* You have to be reasonably 
well off, in the first placa* Ssy if you are starving or fraccing 
to death — no one would call such a man happy* Also health and a 
reasonable condition of fee body, and also goads of the soul* 

Is there arsons who doubts that., feat a man who haa all these three 
things is a happy man? Elementary* Yes? 


Clear? 


"What about potential debate cn what is a good of the soul?" 

Clear? Is it not true that a man who is frightened of every¬ 
thing, i 0 e, who is completely deprived of courage, mint bo absolutely 
miserable bscsuae there are so xxauy occasions for being frightened 
every mdrruta? Wo cannot even be sure that this house will not collapse, 
for instance, to s r-y nothing of someone shooting — taking a pot shot 
here* O0 ^ *jC±1 other words — and tbs ssms applies to temperance and 
the other things xco* 

"Then hew about potential debate on what is happiness, on 
which all ex' these rest s' 5 


Ho question, rosily no question * He forgot these simple —■ we 
are in a false ssrrje sophisticated* We forget that simple stratum 
underlying all the ccpkisuicatc 1 cruostions* I am aware of the fact 
that there ore car-tain difficulties* but practically, politically 


speaking* as -r? cu^ht 
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have many friends* It ! s a part of happiness# To have good friendss 
naturally a part of happiness* To have childrens happiness* That. 
there are certain people who don? f'want it — wa know that — but 
then we say that is a special case or in some cases we even say - 
something wrongs and so 0 That is simple <? That this is — you see 
you must not forget this; there is a sophisticated lervsl where all 
these things are in need of a more detailed investigationa but in 
political matters, as long as you want to understand the citizen as 
citizen, this sophistication is out of place* 

n It seems to me that it is exactly in political matters where 
certain choices are to a statesman that this problem 

would become greater than anywhere else*” 


Yes, but on the basis of that c On the basis of that the 
generally speeding man have this notion, of happiness and that they 
say we don 3 1 get enough happiness if we — well, think of a policy: 
guns vs* butter or butter vs e guns* What is the issue? The issue 
is that some people soy we want to have the happiness of butter re¬ 
gardless of what might happen to the happiness of our children, and 
otiler people say the other way a round* That is of course — I mean, 

I have no doubt that 5 e clear* 3ut all these questions arise on the 
basis of things agreed upon* That is the point*, The questions arise 
erven earlier,, as Aristotle will say immediately, but here we have had 
only one point* Happiness consists of three elements v external goods, 
goods of the body, and goods of the soul* What else do you want? 
Anything you can think of will fall under that* But this gives rise 
to a very important question immediately, which Aristotle takes up* 
naturally, immediately * Bat you had a point — you wanted to make a 
point* 


’•Well, it would seem/ to mo since Aristotle 5 s obviously right 
here that modern liberals basically accept this as an implicit 
premise* !i 


Unfortunately, only as an implicit premise* It is the sake of 
science not to make implicit premises, especially if they are impor¬ 
tant * 

°I agree with you* It 1 s unfortunate it* s only implicit, but 
I think if it 3 s made explicit a lot of the difficulties of 
modern liberals would be resolved*’ 1 

Yes, all right* Now let ns see whether Aristotle has our univer¬ 
sal agreement when he goes on* Let us read the next sentence* 

’’But differences begin to arise when wc ask, i Hew much of 
each good should men have? And taint is the relative super¬ 
iority of one good over another? 8 Any modicum of goodness 
is regarded as adequate — u 

Of virtue, virtue* Yes, all ri$ht<> 


* — but 1th and property, power,, rrotation, anc 
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You see, that is the immediate problem* Everyone admit3 that, 
but nay I state with you the problem in the most simple runners 
slightly differently;, the same formula from Aristotle® s EthicS o 
Happiness: what is happiness? Aristotle says virtue plus equipment; 
equipment — nice words lou must have some in order to 

be virtuouso And new there arises this interesting question* You 
(several inaudible words) and the question arises what has priority 
and there are people who say first let me get the equipment by hook 
and by crock and then I will be virtuous c That* s one way of putting 
it* That is the ouestion which Aristotle means $ only sane people take 
such a long time in acquiring the equipment that they can never come 
to • c * « so that* s the question, what 5 s the proportion? If you 
think of the fanous formula of Harold Lssswell, what are the three — 

T ihe unholy trinity of political man? You remember that? Safety 5 
income, deference„ Safety, income, deference*, That is what Aristotle 
— he doesn*t speak of income; he speaks of wealth, but income is only 
the modern equivalent of wealth, and so on* That is it* He doesn*t 
even mention virtue, which I think is imprudent because think of some¬ 
one running for office with the only-thing we know about him is that 
hs is concerned with safety, income, deference, and we would not elect 
him, so he would at least have to add that probably an implication of 
deference is deference to virtue, and therefore virtue would come in* 
So, all righto But still that is the question* Some people say, yes, 
surely you musu be a decent man, but that is relatively minor * Tbs 
main point is to be rich and pewesrfalo Good* That la then a diffi¬ 
culty immediately and now* therefore, we have to get the true answer 
to this questions Which is the most important of these three elements, 
or, let us say, two elements? virtue and the things which are not in 
themselves virtue? What does he say? 


"There is an answer which can be given to men who act in this 
way* «Tfcs facts themselves make it easy for you to assure 
yourselves on these issues a You can see for yourselves that 
the g oods of the soul are not gained or maintained by ^eternal 
goods* It is the other way round* You can see for yourselves — K 

Yes, now ■wait; do you see that? Do you remember? Does this re¬ 
mind you of BcsaetniugV 

n The Apolog y of Flato, H 

S' Absolutely;; the utilitarian argument for virtue* You want riches; 

\ all righto Bat if you lack virtue completely you would not be able 
\ to keep the wealth for a single day because wealth, in order to be 
\kept 5 must be 3udiciou£$y adiuinistersd , Judgment is a virtue, and so 
on, end even acquiring requires some virtuoso bo that is the simple 
point which. I tain:’:, must also fes admitted* Now let uo first read 
this whole ircumont of AricvotlOo fills is based on the deeds, as ho 

cayn 5 , on the t i-i'J ♦ K-kTf d things which we see* Everyone can sea that* 

How the next point,» 


°2«i ear cos for vcorselrea that falicitq — no matter whether 
t in pleasure, or goodness, or noth of the two 
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belongs more to those vho have cultivated their charac¬ 
ter and mind to the uttermost, and kept acquisition of 
external goods id thin moderate limits, than it does to those 
■who have managed to acquire more external goods than they 
can possibly use, and are lacking in the goods of the soul» 3 n 

In other words 5 even if you assume what Aristotle regards as 
wrong.* that bliss,, felicity- happiness ? consists in pleasure as 
distinguished from virtue — Aristotle leaves that question open 
here — even in that case you will seo that people who have a sensible 
temper are happier non than those who do not have a sensible temper, 
and therefore virtue, the sensible temper, is the most important ele¬ 
ment of happiness * Yes? 

"But the problem can also be easily solved if we consider it 
theoretically* ?! 


Yes, now theoretically means — that ie, if we consider it 
according to the logos, according to the reason as distinguished from 
observation of thi^facts or deeds? if we go back from the facts which 
are always consequences • «^».sonothing to the reasons, to the basic 
tilings, and that he does in the secmsl« ■ 


"Eternal goods, like all other instruments, have a neces» 
sary limit of 


In other words, now we begin to thinko We do not speak anymore 
about riches and hew wonderful it is to have n mink coats and Hells 
Rcyces and whatever it may be, tut now we begin to think*. What are 
external tilings? They are means for life and then means as means are 


necessarily in the service of something else* They cannot give us — 
as such they are limited*, Tss? 


w Indeed all things of utility are of this character? and any 
excessive amount of such things must either cause its possessor 
some injury, or* at any rate, bring him no benefit a The greater 
the amount of c-ach of the goods of the soul, the greater is its 
utility ■=— if indeed it is proper to predicate '’utility 11 at all 


here, and we ought, not siiEpiy to predicate 'value 5 c ,f 


The noble* the noble* In other words, what is merely means can 
never be? srrictly speaking, noble 0 I mean one can loosely cay tnat*& 
something nobis —* in the Greek tho same word as beautiful — but it 
is not., strictly speaking, that* Yes? 


,5 In general terms., we are clearly entitled to lay down this 
prepositions ’The beat state of thing /. is to the beat state 


f thing 3., es thing A itself is to thing If*, therefor©, 
the soul is a thing more precious *— intrinsically as well as 
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*C In other words, the hierarchy of goods follows, is consequent 
upon the hierarchy of beings, so that"if the soul is-higher in dig¬ 
nity than possessions then the gobd of the soul, virtue, must be . 
higher in dignity than wealth* That* s clear* Or let us take • 
another example: if nan is a higher being than a louse, the goodness 
of nan is higher than the goodness of the louse* That’s clear 0 And 
the question — yes — let us first, if you cion* t mind, finish that 
argument; we are soon through; the next sentence only* 


°Let us add that it is for the sake of the soul that these other 
things are desirable, arid should accordingly be desired by every 
man of good sense — not the soul for the sake of than* 5 * 


Yes* Kow, furthermore, he says In this sentence, those things 
are by nature choice-worthy for the sake of the soul and therefore 
~- I add therefore — all well-thinking men must choose in accordance 
with that* base choice-, practical wisdom, follows the natural order 


\ v.n 


of things* Yes? Follows the natural order of things* Practical 


e iuu-a \s± c 

wisdom is — of course, other- consideratioTis enter in a .subordinate — 
a subordinate level — but primarily prudence consists in choosing 
tiie good things according to the natural order of the good things* 
This is the argument , of Aristotle by which he settles roughly the 
fundamental question* ' The good life consists in the good activity 
of the soul and the other things — the good activities of the body 
and property and other external goods — are only secondary and are 
valuable only to the extent to which they contribute to the good 
activity of the soul* That, is the view of Aristotle, naturally, 
but cue can say that has been the view of thinking men throughout 
the ages* I ru.cnquestions arise where things become coirolioated 


but that is a kind of natural stratum of human orientation through¬ 


out the ages, even today, although modern thinking questions 
does no longer allow of a theoretical expression of this view in 
these terras anymore* The natural hierarchy has gone and ary other 
things too* Ifow, but L T r« Bartholomew, please express your dissatis¬ 
faction* 


n I think there* s a large section of the modern view that would 
accept this., but I simply say this: that they would be the first 
to agree that the structuring of these goods as Aristotle has 
set it'forth is tire correct structure* Yet they would say, 
while I agree with this and I see it this way, let us say for¬ 
give the nasty' word, but if I want to understand the behavior 
of a certain man in a. certain situation it is quite possible 
that he* s operating in terms of a construct which is totally 
alien to this thing* Therefore, this would falsify my look¬ 
ing at him o’* 


!2o, this easily be replied* The answers that there are 
people who go not act cn this true order no one knew better than 
Aristotle* I mean everyone knows that and Aristotle too knew its 
but now are vsn : ; to study the man who prefers wealth to all other* 

zs?rz you can't understand that r.an if 
■-» ;.«k - - : ".i l ;v:.. i. ante order, true order of thing*; c if von, 
a-j nor see tic futcieneaual perversion in the mere weaiib-uoeker 
you 0.0 not gave a urwe analysis of the weal'll**seeker* Sure we must 
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have an analysis o? the wealth-seeker* of the seeker of prestige,. 
of the various sub-divisions liko names dropping and soj we must 
have that by all meanso Aristotle himself gave some sketches of 
it in his Rhetoric and we should have it in the most detailed form* 
Thai 9 s absolutely necessary. But this knowledge, a o* called know¬ 
ledge, is blind if you do rot see simultaneously tee particular vice 
inherent in that* For example, let us take the names dropper,, a 
relatively mild form of vies* You know the3e kind of .peoples what 
a names dropper is* When you speak in .ordinary language, names 
dropper is a derogatory term, derogatory terra* As a social scien¬ 
tist in the strict sense you must not use derogatory terms so you 
get & sterilized term and call it, perhaps, type ha alpha* /ill 
right? ha alpha behaves in this way* No value judgment, but you 
mast admit that you fool yourselves because if you want to uncart 
stand you tacitly translate ia alpha into names dropper o lhat' 3 s 
the point* There is no question that the empirical understanding 
of all kinds of human behavior is absolutely necessary and desirable 
if one has sufficient time for that, but the question, is only how 
to approach behavior* Can you approach behavior intelligently with¬ 
out having a propel’ notion of the place of iha f o£tiS.vo.or in ins 
whole of possible human behaviors© That. 5 s one rather bad way of 
putting it, bit that is the question* I mean, take a more inter¬ 
esting subject, after all* because names droppers ore not as such 
a political problem or a social prcblc-m, but for example. preside 
tution* Can you 'really analyse that without thinking about what 
prostitution does to the relation of 'the two seres and the function 
of men’s bi-scouiality? Car., you do that? I mean, can you disregard 
that? 

(Inaudible response)* 


Yes, but why do people generally regard prostitution as a so¬ 


cial well* which I think ire have — almost every 
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— unless they ansurae 

— you can even take 
t hoiD dis> 


c p. 


some — whenever you 
something as nm.itrii mere 
tinguisbing between people of norms! sight, good sight* cofactive 
eight* There yen have it you have it more innortantjy and more 
massively in tha xhdngs which are dependent on the human will in 
the way in which the eyes are not dependent simply on the human will* 
That is a auesiieric I raacn no sensible man* and least of all sen- 

• *r 

sibl5 men, Aristotle, had ary objection to empirical studios* The 
question concerns only the premises of the empirical studies because 
there is no empirical study without premises* I think that 2.3 today 
generally admitted* You know? And the question is* what are the 
right rrsEisee ar.i can a neutrality as to good and bad in the widest 
aenss of the verb. — is this ccmpctible with any uecitr*standir:g of 
social phencnicri'if X do not deny that there tw«’~ b: corns’ vex~- limited 
studios from bias to time vuora yen raerc'iy count r for ere mole* 
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victims? to for a judgment as to the truth of these premisesc. 

That clone is the. question* And even if it were true that the 
people who don s t care for virtue but .care*only for safety* in¬ 
come, deferences are the 99Z majority — which I don 3 1 believe, 
but lot us assume that — it would still be important? of course? 
for any reasonable judgment? to know that? to know that 99% of men 
are vulgar* It would still be important even if it cannot be helped, 
if it cannot be changed* That has terrific consequences for our 
overall orientation because it would lead to the consequence that 
in important matters ve would not .pay any attention whatever to what 
99% of people say, for example* That is an infinite question? but 
it is truly a question a It is not, as it is presented by the reign¬ 
ing positivistic superstition, a foregone conclusion* Yes? 

! ’Isn s t it a very different thing though to say that a certain 
order of goods is preferable to people like me who have stud¬ 
ied philosophy or who have certain tastes, than to say such 
and such is a true order of goods. It seems to me that the 
word true implies that there is a certain relation between a 
statement and-a state of affairs and that a word like (rest 
of remark inaudible) 


Yes, bt.it that means simply — that s s only a re-statement of 
the positivistic view, .There are no? if I may use the lingo, 
there are no objective principles of preferences,, AH principles 
of preference are subjective. That Iknow* Cf course, they would 
say that everyone has a value system., or his group of people, type 
of people has, but there are n such value systems and it is impos¬ 
sible to say which is reasonable not, That v s the point. The ques=> 
tion only returns 3 I moan? what Aristotle says, of cours8 — it 
is not merely prefer one a of certain individuals, but it is the pre¬ 
ference of reasonable individuals and this preference of reasonable 
individuals ssust have a title and the title is the nature of things 


‘’Well, it would seem to me that very intelligent, educated, 
and such people cr.wn through the ages have disagreed very fun¬ 
damentally about such things — n 


Excuse 
said wealth 


* 

4r*r 


thnt 5 s not true,, 
a iiiglier 


Who — which sensible man ever 
virtue? I don't know of anyone. 


B WeH then, a sensible, a reasonable man, becomes one who agrees 
with these people who have written books — 


Ho?, nono, no« no, inat^s impossible for a thinking man as 
you would ess ira-.cdi&tely if you try to build your own life? including 
your evaiun-riens, on the presd.ee that wealth is the highest good. 

Only thcru-vhtXcss ceorle can do that* 


tt A lot. of people have built Hv*s that bavo satisfied them on 
the- principle that — well, everyone agrees — aonu people agree 
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Noo Aristotle admits ‘that. That , is a more difficult question 
a»wj this discussion here is neutral to the issue between hedonism • 
and the people who regard virtue,‘as distinguished from pleasure 9 
as choiceworthy for its own sake* You remember that? Because these- 
hedonists must then come around with saying well, the most pleasant 
thing is virtueo All right* X think that is still theoretically 
a great problem, but for most practical purposes that amounts to 
the same thing as if we would say virtue 13 the most choice-worthy 
thing* 

R It £ s been pointed out by Fro Lipset that Marx and T'ccqtievilie 
had very different evaluations of admittedly very complex phe- 
nomenuj but still very different evaluations of the social fact 
of organised religion and a stronglegiltradition -® 


Yes, but that i3 already — oh God r now you come to — surely 
that is an immensely difficult questions the question of religion* 
That is not decided hers* We are speaking here only of virtue in 
a very simple sense, but. if you take Tccqueville and Marx as a whole 
surely you cannot — thqj^fcad' absolutely opposed views and the ques¬ 
tion is but both — that we mu3t ss.y in fairness to each of thorn 
—. thought about their, orinciples and they stated why — why Karsc 
thought, for example that such — Marx 3 s -ultimate notion is that 
goodness consists in the developmentthe full d evelcpraent of the 
faculties of each which as much is not possible, except in a socisty 
in which each, every member, has opportunity* All right* That is 
in a modified way what Aristotle says because a full development 
is something like virtue, but with this great difference r Ulicl'i/ for 
Kssx the element of moral effort, which is implied in the notion 
of virtue, ism there* Then we have to turn to this questions is 
it possible to understand the perfection of man by assuming that 
under certain conditions- this perfection will be forthcord.ng, as 
it were, automatically* Then we have to go into -that* 3ura<> Oh, 
and Toccuevilio -■»- I mean TocoueviH© would substantially- agree 
Kith Aristotle in these matters* Therefore, there is no problem* 


’Veil, the only pari I hoped you might comment on was that 
although they disagreed about the ^oodnfiss and the positive 
contribution of the law and of religion toward a good society 
or a good regime, they did agree on what the effects were 
and it seems to me the point is that in this case you have so¬ 
cial philosophers or social thinkers disagreeing on the value 
or goodness of something ana yet agreeing on what happens* 

It seems to me there is some kind of social investigation which 
is independent of wo at you think —> ' } 


Not quite; surely — I mean the Question i3 this, and the an¬ 
cient a had the great merit of stating those questions in the simplest 
and most honest wry* Somehow it is presupposed that this thing called 
vir-Pee, or as Barker translator, goodness.. oxceilenco. is., being 
tbs most important good., supplies you all the goods$ and now there 
or. plx-t-v of r;ryxri;:nce that people who were virtuous perished by 
ri-'wvn of their -Jii-oucin c-thar words, a clover coward has,. uv:usr 
certain conditions, greater opportunities to survive than i.n unclever 





brave man, and maybe than a clever brave mono In other v.'ords, the 
recommendation you rind so ■irsquerrfcly that it pays to be a- crave 
soldier because the chances of being hacked to pieces on flight are 
greater than year survival i.f you f ight on» That is surely ambig¬ 
uous, but do you think there was ever any sensible man who didn’t 
see that ambiguity and still thought it is necessary when 7 , r ou train 
soldiers and you have to reckon with the fact that someone will get 
cold feet and a very obvious possibility» That you have to make 
certain comforting speeches: stressing the survival value cf .courage 

— that is a very easy problem. Sure, but the question would- then 
come down — the whole problem which you have in mind is really im¬ 
plied in this very simple equations To some extent the equipment 
is the condition of virtue and therefore it becomes, in a way* prior 

— in a vay 0 That leads to the great difficulties, surely, but 
that rioeErf1 do away with the fact that you cannot suppress the most 
important element of the equation because — and the experiment 

is very simple.. Take a society of men who have the most perfect 
technique of survival including everything like 0 0 0 o 

(Change of tape)* 


« • « in fact not an intention: that is, I don’t believe this inten¬ 
tion — in fact an attempt zx» load the diC3 in favor of the equip¬ 
ment people who don’t cire itr virtue and the merely numerical de¬ 
vice — you know — the larger the number of peoola who vote for 
something decides the issue, of course works in the same direction. 

I have no other — I don -t vsnt to hand down you a doctrine.-. I wish 
I could.? but my intention in only to prevent a certain terrible nar¬ 
rowing of our theoretics! hard zan which is a consequence of positiv¬ 
ism. I mean,, how cun yen possibly handle the question of the so- 
called underdeveloped people if you do not have a horisen larger 
than that of a rdd->twentieth century western xcan uni in particular 
American nan c iou must understand* more human possibilities than 
are developed and fcoicred in our society and one way of that is, 
of course, 1r> study earlier western thought which did not yet have 
the peculiar narrownesses ci our thought. It s-ny have had its nar¬ 
rownesses j I co’.'U’t deny tbahp But it surely doasirt have our nar¬ 
rownesses* So :lt : s not . by no means, a purely theoretical question, 
but it bias very much to do with all intelligent r/rnctiee and it is 
not sufficient to talk to two westernised members of, cay, Asiatic 
societies to understand Asiatic societies because those westernised 


people may be the least at* 


IrO L^S 


11 ug what t:?e true he*S is of old 


China, old India, and so on,, was. Ana i’irsrt of oil we must get 
rid of the blindsrc and be open that the categories wo use now are 
not necessarily ihs natural categories and the study, for example, 
of Aristotle is helpful for that because these wore* c afferent cate¬ 
gories and that alone is a help, but I think they have also the 
additional advantn.gs that tr.ej are truly eissisnoary ec.fcegox*ic 3 o 
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-tel V:n -lish 1&: would probably 
groat positive beii-ei’iv* iaa point »;ould • be that ve Iniow 
this in part bectune people vith very different opinions on 
the value of the English.law have the sarae on the ..results and 


the effects 
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I mean., I don’t quite understand the oroblen and its relevance 

v * * 

for our discussion.. 

u V*eH 3 the point was, it seems to me 3 that Mar?: and Tcocmsyille 
disagree. violently on the value of tha law or advice to society 
in terms of values and yet agree on the specific behavioral 
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because it liur not r.-orely a question or values* -It :-;as also. a qusc- 
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Yes, that Is the simple way of stating the problem. In other 
words, a return to common seise and disregard the Aristotelian cos- 
nclogy or the Platonic cosmologyo That will not quite do and I be¬ 
lieve the problem is tills, still in practical terms* you have — 
well, let me state it as follows — that is a question we discussed 
in the very first meeting and to some extent it is true to say that 
Aristotle 3 s moral teaching is based on his cosmology, on his cosmol¬ 
ogy, and since this cosmology has been destroyed and that you hear 
everywhere from your eighth year on, therefore this whole thing breaks 
doano That*s easy, and ultimately that is, of course, what is under¬ 
lying the fact-value — that is the real premise because physics 
as we understand it has no place for good and bad, for complete or 
defective, however you call it, and therefore if all the other sci¬ 
ences are derivative from that there cannot be any place for such 
a distinction in science,* Yes* How let us look at the other side 
of the pictureo There is one theoretical science which.is indeed 
a part of cosmology — cosmology I use now for natural science — 
there is one science, a part of cosmology, which is an immediate 
link between cosmology and moral political science and that science 
pis called psychology® The characteristic of Plate 3 s and Aristotle 5 s 


cosmology is that they start in their cosmology, their account of 
■fee whole, from the soul and the mind® The characteristic of modern 
cosmology is that it starts from the inanimate beings and tries to 
. ascend from that to the- soul and the mind® Therefore the problem 
\ is concentrated in psychology® Is the psychology which is the al- 
' legea or real basis of the social scientist scientific? It does 
not become scientific by the fact that it is experimental and so 
on and so on* Thai 5 s the question® Is it possible to understand 
the life of man. the life of the soul of man, according to methods 
and on the basis of premises which are — stem from the study of 
inanimate beings and, in addition* of unintelligent beings* plants 
and brutes® That' 3 s the question* That 3 s the question, but that 


is a real question and no one has a right to say feat is settled 
try definitions in favor of present day scientific psychology.* whe¬ 
ther in the form of Watson and Pavlov and other schools including 
Gestalt psychology as it exists now* That is the question* That 
it is a very groax difficulty — a very difficult problem and for 
people like ms, absolutely insoluble problem, I admit, but there 
is a groat diffsrsr.ee between very great difficulties and absurdi¬ 
ties,, The absurdity has no re-aeon — do you understand the ooint — 
however it may bs recommended uy certain prejudices® Something very 


difficult should not curpri 
that there ere simple clues? 
only another way of putting 
course, of the seventh book 
to do with that® lea? 


se us® What gives uo .fee right to assume 
to the fundamental question? That 9 © 

'die same thing, but we must think, of 
of the Politics® Thai has very much 


R You can sry. 1? a let of pucple of several centuries ago 
hadh B t made all kinds of sessingly absurd assumptions about 
the univorro which died-1 quite fit into any pretty schema 
which ssenee to account for a lot of thingp.. tha kind of 

secixrr^iy yon could argue x'roa ana2o;-:;r 'dba t 
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unless people make "this kind of assumption about human behsvxor 
it is possible it will never — ** 

Yes , but the trouble .is it is absolutely impossible to show 
an analogue to tho great physical "theories developed in modern times 
within the field of psychology or what i3 called the scientific 
social sciences. There are not such. 


(Inaudible response) 


Yes, sure. That we know. That is a blank check which is — 
a new promise, renewed every time without anyone having knowledge 
whether there is — are any funds on the. bank. But I a m afraid^ or 
I*m happy or whatever you might say that we must now return to the 
text. How — so Aristotle — the conclusion is this? that the best 
life, the most choiceworthy life is essentially one which man has 
through himself in the way in which he is not responsible for and 
can never be responsible for tho goodness of his body and his pos¬ 
sessions* Now, after having reached this conclusion, Aristotle be¬ 
gins to discuss whether happiness of the individual is the same 
as that of the polls« YotP-remember? That was an old question. 
First we have a very general notion, the-common sense notions even 
the wealth-seekers will admit * frets time to time, that wealth is 


only a means and when speaking about other people they will surely 
refer to that. They will only not act upon it. So after having 
re-stated that — sc we know in a rough way, or rather we are remin¬ 
ded of what we all knows Aristotle raises this second question, 
what about the felicity of the polls? Is this not something entire¬ 


ly differon 


** -r» 


tho felicity cf the individual? Aristotle says. 


132l*a, that everyone will admit that they are the same 0 what do 
you say to that? And when Aristotle says this we can be certain 
that this was so, that no one questions that. Is it not a bit strange 
for us today or would you say whatever you find your hcopins 3 e in 
you necessarily will find the happiness of your society? Would you- 
say that or how is it still immediately intelligible? VJould not 
a really religious man wish to have a religious society? Would not 
a sensuous man wish to have a sensuous society and so? Is it not 
time or is there a difficulty for ue? Have you never heard the 
proposition that the morality of the individual differs from the 
morality of society or the state? Have you never heard that? Aris¬ 
totle seems to deny that. I give you a formula vzhich I remember 


( from Spinoza, ins end or aim of the individual is liberty. The 


1 end of the state is sccnrity 0 Different ends. So I think that has 
1 something to do with that problem I discussed on a former occasion? 
the relation between happiness and the conditions of happiness, you 
remember, which leads then, if developed^ to the distinction between 
stats and aocis'cy. That creates here for us, to some erctsnt. a 
difficulty, but still — wo still can understand directly the .asser¬ 
tion. bherever you find your own Hiss for yourself, you would 
also find the bliss of ysur society in that. That 8 s Artstsile' J a 
assertion. 2ut what is the controversy? Answers the centroversy 
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■»It remain? to discuss whether the felicity of the state'is ^ 
the s&r.e as that cf the individual* cr different* The answer 
is clears all are agreed that they are the sane* The men who 
tali eve that the well-being of the individual consists in hie 
wealth* Kill also b.elievs that the state as a "whole Is happy 
when it is wealthy* The men who rank the life of a tyrant higher 
than ary other* will also rank the state which possesses the 
largest empire as being the happiest stats<> The man who grades 
individuals by their goodness* mil also regard the felicity 
of states ns proportionate to their gec-Jnesso Tao questions 
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Is saint which both need consideration* she iirsi& 
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uncii way of life is the more desirable — "to join "icitli 
other citizens and share in the state 5 » activity* or to live 
in it like an alien, absolved from the ties of political soci* 
ety? J lbs second is* ’Ifhien is the best constitution and the 
beat disposition, of a state — no matter whether we assume 
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unlike the firsts which raises the issue of what in good 


for the iwlividuai -<» is a matter for political thought and 
political speculation^ end as vc are nor engaged .on a d3.3cn.s~ 
sicn which oolongs to that field, we msy regard it as falling 
within the scope cf our present inquiry ~~ as the other ques¬ 
tion can hr roly be said to do* There is one thing clear about 
the beat constitutions it must ha a political organization which 
will enable all sorts of man to be at their best and live ban*- 
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puy* i=u- tnav, is exe-xT* there is mother point on v.lucn 


opinions divcrgs* Iren those who agree in holding that the 
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/ill right* Than or»a would hare to • that is a sensible objection 
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Ho, the posts are in inis .general, statement cf the problem in~ 
eluded among the philosoph;;-rs „ -That becomes then a question whe¬ 
ther the philosophers proper or the pools nave the higher- rank c 
That beecnes then a question, But there are other things which he 
has oat ns you obviously sea* So Aristotle; in other words, 
returns from the question as whether the political life is host 
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tsars to hoar ssardc or no eves to see beautiful sights is a defective 
human being* but a man who does not desire to have what is his has 
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Sts unjust liio.n . stands up for. things 
wna.cn are not — -which do not belong • to him* The just man is the 
man who defends what belongs to hin* but the man who does no t stand 
up for Ms rights as his rights ±3 not a vicious man* .It 6 n no 
defect* Ii- S s not strange? The implication of this is that in moral 
virtue as moral virtue the element of self “assertion* of sensible 
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a raoxs-r or course* 
retied nan as theoretical ram is free from that* 

You can ray that 5 3 a fantastic nation, but you can also say that 
the theoretical men in the AMstotolian sense is something like the 
saint in the religious traditions however you may try to explain 
it to yourself* but here we era* ana therefore the lack of self«» 
assertion against others is not z. rice* Therefore* there is an 
element of self-agseG'tion;, of toughness in the oSjcple sense. which 
belongs to moral* politicel. practical man as a matter cf course. 
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whereas the tbco* 
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doesn v t wish to take away from others what belongs to them is only 
a reflection of ihs nan of contemplation became being a city con* 


i gentlemen it has built in* of course* the clement of self. 
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c So.!i3 of ‘110 advocates of the practical and political, life arc 
willing to step} at this pair.1 2 others go further* end argue 
that the despotic and tyrand-sol form cf constitution is the 
only one which gives folic-: ~y; mid indeed there are states 
where the encroiro of .iesuctio authority over neighbouring statsa 
is mad<a ths standard to which both constitution and lej-ys must 
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And eg cxio , * » There is net a single polls.known to Aristotle 
•which is directed toward human excellence a3 such* Either it has 
no direction* has no overall end, or if they have an end it is that 
low grade end called power, superiority* But is this not a very - > 
great difficulty for Aristotle? The polls is according to nature 
and according to nature it is directed toward human excellence and 
not a single polls exists which is in fact directed toward human 
excellence, In other words, is the whole thing not absolutely uto- 
plan? That was the starting point of Hachiavelli, this simple ob» 
serration*, and that has a certain force, and what is wrong with Mach- 
i«*velli 8 3 beginning doss not appear immediately* One has to think 
through the consequences, but here that is a strong point of Machia- 
velli at first glance* If there is not a single polls dir sc tod 
toward virtue then the whole doctrine of Aristotle is wrong* They : 
are imaginary , imaginary republics which they have described* 

That* s what Hachiavelli says and that is not — we have not so much 
time; let us not fool ourselves with pipe dreams and let us begin 
not with what cities ought to pursue, but with what they, in fact, 
pursue* Then wa will get a realistic political science which will 
be useful* That was Hachiavelli 7 s point and you see the ultimate 
consequence of Hachiavelli in present day social science s of course* 

It comes from that, they knew* That is* the somewhat mere educated 
among them And then — how do we- nrococd then? V/ell* what 

is the end which they all pursue? V/ell* let uc say survival, being, 
just mere being,, and if possible, aggrandisement. That*s so* All 
right* Virens cicssn 8 t play any rcls* It dees come in, however, 
because they all talk of virtue all the tine and that is not entirely 
meaningless talk, but virtue cannot be understood as the end of the 
polls* Virtue r.rust be understood as a means for the end c-f the polls. 


o 

A polls or a stats cannot exist except if some of the citizens, a 
majority of the citizens, develop certain habits which wo call vir¬ 
tuous* But if these virtues are justified only by the polls the 
polls itself is non subject to that,, It ? s net clear? If the vir¬ 
tues are only noons for the pells,the polls is above them and-all 
the horrors for which Hachiavelli is so famous, that the end jus¬ 
tifies any moans? — you know — follows from that simple principle* 

If virtue is not above the polls, if I sight say so, but the polls 
is? above virtue- or in our language if virtue is a means of society, 
morality is a means of society — values — then the society is, 
of course, above values and the u^OCjL C*v; r can do w ith these values 
what it sees fit*. If needs change and these, values prove to be cua» 
bsrseme through them out and get other ones* Ko holes arc barred 
except the good-heartedness -*=> those supplied by the good-bearted- 
nsss of souk social scientist, from which ve must, of course, abstract 
in any theerotic&L consideration; and everything else follows from 
that. You esa Euill got sains very poxnatful and interesting and also 
historically Tory pcrwes-rol doctrines* AH typically modern doctrines, 
I venture to ;;r“. aro ensud on this little blilr:-, on this little 
change effected 'try IJacbiavcIli* mors or lens complicated in different 
Vnvh tv—tluit 5,9 vco That is ih© crucial point and 

.cMsvelli is very impressive as I think it- 
the r.mais i:r by rc:::rr and is by y.vmrs di- 
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One must try that, sncl I think that has affected all social thought 
since Kachiavslli in the most different forma, but you still can 
recognise it,'and when it has disappeared from the overall picture 
of the good society so you have a good society which looks like 
the Piatonic~Aristoteiian good society — only more democratic bat 
otherwise has the same formal structure, a shilling end — then the 
question arises- how to get. it, how to get it, and If the Machia¬ 
vellianism doesn s t enter the picture of the perfect society it neces¬ 
sarily enters the thought people have of the way in which it i3 es¬ 
tablish cdo The high falootin name foi* that reflection is philosophy 
of histoiy, Tiie philosophy of history shows you the way toward — 
at least in the original version — toward the best society and 
the philosophy of history teaches you that crime, stupidity, and 
everything Tricked and mean fulfill the function of bringing about 
that beautiful, final society., So that is, only the locus of the 
Machiavellian!sm is, as it -were, put in the way to the end as dis¬ 
tinguished from the end, but. fundamentally it ? s the same notion 
and such extreme moralists like Kant — you know — who tried to 
restore the integrity of virtue to the greatest- possible splendor 
— Kant is tha cue who X> G«1C£&S thato Ths way to got the r ight so¬ 
ciety is passicu and crime and this type cf thing* There is no other 
way. So therefore the justification for Aristotle*s seemingly fan* 
t$3'cc iwCXuiccL n.g his city without a demos „ « , is only 

that you think iJirough the alternative, the modem type cf doctrines - 
and see whether Aristotle has not got a point which is more imper- 
tant and which has been lost fundamentally in modern times, namely 
the question that ‘there is something higher than the polls and what 
Aristotle seriously meant by that is^ of course, the life of ths 
mind, what be culls philosophy* That the polls ultimately derives 
its dignity from the life of the mind which is possible within it 
and yet there is no clear — no possible clear institutj..oral cctores- 
sion of that. Rifle cf philosophers is a simple formula which is 
wholly uaworkaftls aa Plat© himself Sen©?? and so there is no insti¬ 
tutional egression of that. The modern solution is you don't need 
an institutional expression, of that, You give perfect freedom to 
the life of tire -'.and. That 3 £3 ail there is to it n That was not ac¬ 
ceptable to Aristotle for reasons which wo asy see next time 0 You 
knows that is cloar» The itlnd cannot be instdtatioTializcd* That 
is obvious, but the question is ;i is this identical with TuuqualiYied 
freedom of the mir.d or of whatever calls itself mind, because the 
law is sc crude as law that it cannot make a legally clear distinc¬ 
tion between the mind or pseudo-mind: and you know what these people 
did who try to do ihiss thoy said becks larger than $00 pages arc 
scientific books and are not subject to censorship* You suss you 
must aofiit that this quantitative distinction is not a very/- intel¬ 
ligent solution to that problem,, So nes:b time we will taka this 
up here. 



Aristotle^ Politics: Lecture 1 6 , May 19. I960 


. . , « discussion of the-second half of Book VII, hut before I do 
that I will take up' a few points that struck me in some of the pa¬ 
per s e The first, Mr* Ben Cohen. There are two passages which I 
would like to discuss. That refers to what we discussed last time. 
You ssy, in order that tbs poor be raised up a fund should be ac=» 
cumulated. The fund should be given to the poor in g rants large 
enough to buy a plot of lam or to start a man in agriculture or 
commerce. That is correct. "It is difficult to imagine that in 
an extreme democracy the rich till be willing to do this even with 
the exemption from providing useless public services, for it would 
seem, perhaps, that the rich would prefer to change the system to 
oligarchy so that they might rule in their own behalf a” I suspect 
that there is here a kind of reflection of certain experiences in 
this country- reactions to the New Deal etc., but is your objection 
justified? I mean, what does Aristotle mean by that? 

"Well, I think that Aristotle too glibly assumes that the rich 
in a democracy will hb in favor of the democracy, in favor to 
such an exbent that they will be willing to make large sacri¬ 
fices for it and I just wonder if this holds true for his time.** 


Well, no, I would ssy this; from the context it appears that 
the situation is so that there is no ghost cf a chance for the rich 
to establish an oligarchy. So what can they do? The demos is stronger 
than they: that^s the premise. What can they do in order to prevent 
the demos from going to extremes? The demos also must act in a cer¬ 
tain way to prevent breakdown- but what can the rich do, and in this 
connection he makes this proposal. So Aristotle is not glib, as 
you put it. The limitations are implied in the statement of the 
problem. Then you say “Aristotle lauds Carthage for the use of 
this kind cf devices saying it has secured the good of the people. 
However, Carthage is cot an extreme democracy. Aristotle describes 
it in Book H, chapter 11, as being a sort of aristocracy with both 
oligarchic and democratic features, but the system has been advoca¬ 
ted for use in extreme democracy." Now I aes no — is there a dif¬ 
ficulty — that you can learn something from another regime which 
you can embody in an essentially different regime. 


"Not so much that, but that he lauds Carthage as an example 
of this, whereas perhaps he could have picked out an extreme 
democracy as an example of it, or perhaps there wasrd t any —" 


And you know, you must not forget what he*s trying to do is 
not to present merely descriptively an extreme democracy, but to 
show how an extreme democracy can lost, and the answer is it cannot 
last if it in simcly an extreme democracy. To some extent this was 
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hare decided "that this type of state .is actually impossible and for¬ 
gets it5 preferring instead a state 'which at least theoretically 
is not really best at alii” Yes, well since Hiss Field is not here 
it 4 s of very little use because X have to take this up anyway'in 
a somewhat broader context® Maybe there was another point® Yes* 
well it is really not worth my while then® 

How let ns then turn to our text and begin with certain remarks 
in 1330 bc The context is how the city should be built — you ’mow 
the town, the central town should be built® Do you have that in 
1330 b? Ue can* t road everything; the -remark where he refers to 
Kipfpodamus, you know our friond Hippodarmis from th Record book? 

Yon romember him? There is another —■ the town planner ~ here 
is another reference to him here® 


"The arrangement of private houses is generally considered 
to be More sightly, and more convenient for peace-time acti¬ 
vities, when it is regularly planned in the modem style in - 
traduced by HippodsauSo. 5 * 


Yes, in the modem style or the more recent — yes, tbs core 
recent® Well, V9 know that Hippocrates /sic/ not only was an Inno¬ 
vator v he ev a-r. viada — develops! a theory of innovation® You remem¬ 
ber that® Yon will sea what X’ts driving at «« a little bit later® 
TvrvHxl&y the *erfe paragraph,when he begins to speak about the walls® 


jj/* \r> 

“Those who sc 


one should not have walls* — yes? Do you have that? 


"It is sometimes argued that states which lay claim to military 
excsllersoa ought to dispense with ary such aids 0 This is a 
singularly sntieiuaisd notion® « « o* 3 


Toss archaic ncoion , old fas 


ties of r.todomity and antiquity ccrass tq 
the evidence ^igsthor and then we discu, 
1331a there is another reference® 


You see, here the cuos- 
Let me first get all 
it® At the beginning of 


o ® the securest possible barrier of walls should be deemed 
the best of military methods — especially today, when the in¬ 
vention. of catapults and other engines for the siege of cities 
has attained such a high degree of precision®" 


c . j i *7 


Yes, you see, wo are now on the top of the world in 
That Aristotle rayn in his earn name, of course® Sow another passage 
a bit later? 1331 s 1U to 16® bell, X will find it; paragraph 12® 


R It is always the concern of the offensive to discover new 
method*; 1 r which it .say ssi?.e an advantage; but it its equally . 
the cor.a'm cf the daferisive, which has already made s evae in¬ 
ventions „ to search and think out others® An assailant t rill 
rot ever j attempt to make xu attack on msa who are well prepared® 


Too® 3o, that in all we need® You sen, we find here iris-cstie 
aim' hie cun -time as Teohricallv saner acr to the paau cud svsa 
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recommending further innovations and that seems to be in contradic¬ 
tion to the conservative, backward looking position he took in Boole 
II when he took issue with Eippodaraus. Bo you remember that? That 
is vary important to understand. As a matter of fact, it 5 s of cru¬ 
cial importance 0 Now before ve say Aristotle is simply guilty of 
inconsistency let us first nee in what connection he recommends in¬ 
ventions and innovations* Wall, what 4 a the context? 


•The good regime." 

No, much too general. 

« 

"He* s talking about military securityo" 

Military, absolutely. Military* yes. Now let us try- to elabo¬ 
rate that point. The good city should have the proper kind of lavs 
and customs, if possibly the best, and then should not change them. 
Yes* the minimum of change. That is very vello You have then an 
old tradition which becomes vrsply ingrained in the course of genera¬ 
tions by virtue of idle aosenca of changebut there is one sphere 
where the city cannot possibly do it. Let us taka a city- ruled by 
gentlcsons nice, decent people and who don’t deviate from the ways 
of their fathers end £ cxsxaxhers. Then you find in the neighborhood 
a city of very tough innovators who don 3 t care for virtue at all, 
but for wealth and power* and they innovate as much as they can in 
all respects and therefore also in military respects, and what will 
happen at the next war? The good city will be subjugated and per¬ 
haps even destroyed. Can a reasonable member of the good city ac¬ 
cept that? No. They must imitate the wicked city. Yes? 


•Bat this would assume that the sphere of militeiy technology 
is very easily separable from the sphere of technology in genei*al 0 w 


Me do not even have to go bo far. That is perfectly true that 
technological chcngs* even Xirdted technological changoj you don’t 
know where it will lead to in the en<l 0 Surelyj, but let us limit 
ourselves to this simple prcaXesao They try to have & separate com¬ 
partment* a3 it wore, a urilitory compartment including military 
technology, and ttiere they innovate but in all other matters they 
follow the ancestral tia^„ But what does this mean in principle? 

That the wicked city imposss its lasr on the good city® You are quits 
right because thirds i/orb t- stop at military technology, but even 
if' it would stop there wo would have tins situation. Now that is 
exactly sgain the point which i-iac h iavelll made, only Hachiaveilij> 

'irith his strange rdxturs of caution and insulting brutality, didn’t 
state it as sir.-piy and soberly as I try to stats it but said — how 
is the formulation of 1-iaehiavsHi in Th e Prtaco? The good cannot 
be good — those who oo be good cannot oc good in a world in 

which there are so many bad mm. That ia» in a sense, the prin¬ 
ciple of MachisTo3ji* Goodness is impossible. Goodnosa is 3*» 
siblc baeauso there ere so rt.r-r? bad men and the bad men imos* their 
law on the £Cwn 0 Inat irr car can rsy, if one tries to i-nu-jrrcand 
Arirtotio, I think — and nany objections which one aakes to 
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Arisbotlo are valid only on-co one accepts principles which Aristotle 
rejects P Say, if you criticize Aristotle from the point of view 
of present day democracy, then you argue from premises which Aris¬ 
totle repectedo The only .difficulty of which I aia aware, which 
really is built in Aristotle and has nothing to do with principles 
extraneous in Aristotle is this? that by virtue of the facts of 
foreign policy the good city, the best regime, hoxjever you call 
it, is absolutely limited; it is, in a way, dependent on the bad 
citieso How would Aristotle have — do you see the significance 
of that point? Here is a real, an inherent weakness, and Aristotle 
could, of course, say that is not a weakness inherent in his doctrineo 
That 11 b a wsalcness inherent in any human order a But how would Aris¬ 
totle nevertheless — why did Aristotle not draw the conclusion 
which Machiavelli drew? I moan, why could he say from this fact 
that there is such an influence of the wicked cn the good — xrtiy 
could he say this does not lead to the consequence that the whole 
notion of the good city is impossible’ How could, he do that? We 
havse then to go a bit more closely into the question of military 
technology c I mean I*m not thinking of terribly technical things, 
but these rather obvious thingso 


tt A simple ansT’er might be that all this means is that a polls 
can be good up to the extant to which it can defend itself®” 


Yes, but since here in this respect — you see, you have here 
the principle of innovation admitted and with a view to the innova¬ 
tions made by others 6 You can control the intrinsic — the inter¬ 
nal actions of your x cu cannot control the actions of 

^-other cities unless you conquer them which would bring another cif- 
) fAcuity s the difficulty cf imperialism® You remember? Mr 0 Faulkner? 


“Weren 4 1 these essentially minor in extent); the technological 
events?” 


Ah ha 0 That 3 s it 0 Yea, but why were *— that* s very good — 
why were the inventions of which Aristotle thought here very minor 
of extent and with 'That right did he assume that? 

“Well, technology in his day was a very different thing from 
technology in our day in that it was pretty much a piecemeal 
thing* There wasn 5 t a large body of theoretical knowledge 
trpou which it was based oil a snowballing® A little innova¬ 
tion here, a little innovati on there 0 It was something libs 
art rather than an engineering cvucy®” 

And why has technology, TEilitaxy technology, ceased to ba s 
piecemeal affair and become a methodic enterprise? 


r 


“Would you say it 13 because of the changed relationship 

between technology and rci snee'/* 

Its® What did iris-otic tnlri. about silence? 


I 
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"It was part and parcel of philosophy," 

V ’ 

% 

Test it was theoretical, In other words, science has no prae- 
ideal, productive function at all and no scientist who understands ^ 
hiaself as a scientist would do that. We have the beautiful story 
of Archimedes — you know, one of the greatest scientists of anti¬ 
quity — when he was practically compelled in his home town, Syra¬ 
cuse, to do something for the defense of the city against the Romans, 
but he regarded — and he made fantastic inventions on that occasion 
— but that was for him something which was a kind of citizen duty 
which had absolutely nothing to do with his true interest. So for 
Aristotle science is theoretical and therefore technology in our 
sense, widen. somohow presupposes science, was an impossible notion, 
whereas in Mgc hiavelli this new notion is already emerging,; That's 
one point, foiTthat is surely of the greatest importance? the dif¬ 
ferent understanding of science and therefore the problem doesn® t 
arise, but there is also another point which one must mention and 
that is what one can call, colloquially, Aristotle 8 s notion of his¬ 
tory, Now what does that mean? For Aristotle the visible universe 
is always, I mean the 'risible universe has not come into being and 
will perish as we assume and as quite a few Greek philosophers as¬ 
sumed, but the idLsible.- universe is always. There have always been 
the’ sun and the stars and cats and dogs and men, and that is a very 
reasonable idea in itself. Unfortunately, it doesn't seem to work 0 
Because otherwise you sre confronted with the question of how could 
there be a first man, a man not generated by men, I mean what we 
see all the tise is that men generate men, cats generate cats, and 
that if this — either there's an absolute miracle; that's, of course, 
the Biblical views or else — yes, but that 13, then, hard to accept 
for scientists and philosophers as such* so the other people have 
to assume a kind cf a miracle without admitting the possibility of 
miracles. The Aristotelian view is really the only rational view 
in this — you know — simply rational view. Good, There were al¬ 
ways men and vUl be always men, but there wil> not always be civili¬ 
sation, as we any. There are periodic cataclysms* say floods* deluges, 
earthquakes, vaa terror it may 'm s and thin takes place with a kind 
of natural periodicity so immeuse trees will never grow into heaven^ 
There will always be an cad, There la a kind of strange beneficence 
of nature which prc-verr&s mao. from overreaching himself 0 Thin i3 
also a part cf the sans Aristotelian view a Therefore the question 
dees not come up, the question as we know it today. Good, But 
this is a serious difficulty, Now, 13 there any other point regard¬ 
ing this question which you would like to discuss? Yes? 


"Even given the kind of technology Aristotle had — not one 
based on isn't it true that different forms of mili¬ 

tary orrsnlzation would require certain forms cf social organ¬ 
isation - .' If yevr onesty, for -instance — you 8 re located near 
a sea and you have a big fleet or something and yon have to 
broak up a fleet 0 This would change ihs political pro diem,'* 
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Athens a navel newer® But still — that cotild perhaps be mitigated 
but surely Aristotle knew that and therefore that was the burden 
of his argument against Hippodamus in the second book® You recoup 
mend innovations and how can you have stability if you have constant 
innovations* That is —» this difficulty, of course, is very impor¬ 
tant in modern times and scaehow we believe that you can have sta¬ 
bility in the midst of change by having a kind of expanding consti¬ 
tution® That people aon*t say, of course; they speak' of an expand¬ 
ing economy, but somehow the question at one point or another might 
well become & question of an expanding constitution® Now to some 
extent this expanding constitution is, of course, an old story be¬ 
cause the very notion of constitution as we have it, as a fundamen¬ 
tal law as distinguished from ordinary laws, implies, of course, 
provision for vary speedy and very comprehensive change® You know? 
The constitution gives only the framework and within the constitu¬ 
tion you can do almost anything® So this question is truly of the 
utmost importance. Now we turn to a few other passages* in 1.331bl? 
there is a remark about the character of Aristotle 5 s — of the best 
regime, when he speaks about temples in the countryside® Bo you 
have that? Some for the gods and some for the heroes* a little bit 
before the middle of 1331b* Here: paragraph 9* 

'*Eut it would be a waste of time to linger here over details 

and explanationso • It is easy enough to theorize about such 

matters? it is far less easy to realize one 1 s theories ® a 

Yes, now veil, it is rot difficult to think such like tilings 
but rather is it difficult to do them® Yes? 


m Ne talk about them in terras of cur wants 


No, that is very bad® The speech, the thinking, the blueprint 
— that is a natter of wishing — and wishing is easy, but that 
it should happen, that it a could take place is the affair of chance o 
Yes: that we may leave it no here® Now this is an iirqportent remark 


ter oi, or the statue of the best regime® low I 


about the cl.;;-; 

will try to enpipJLn that, from the very beginning because it^o really 
a very rictr-ls thought® In all political action you are concerned 
either with -pressr-viRg or with changing and you preserve what ia 
worth preserving., whai ? 2 good as it is, and you change for the hatter® 
That 5 s the-;- smiarnlj, simple- notion® New, so we hsve always notions 
of good and had in all political action., or rather of better or worse, 
to begin with, but you cannot speak intelligently of better and 
worse withered bevm? come region of what is good and bad® Let us 
assume it I~ possible to replace these opinions about good and bad, 
to replace them by knowledge of good and bad, and let us ftrrt'oermr© 
cay that what no near, politically by gned or tad, if fully spelled 
cut, if: thn gc-C'o. socioiy cr bad society on the other hard cr '-bat 
every partiofiar political pood which we have in raind ultimately 
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in control end therefore the good society is the best regimen but 
this best regirse does not necessarily e;d.qt 0 It is something -which 
va presuppose in all our political ^augments, dimly 5 which wo do 
not elaborate ordinarily hat which we somehow imply, and now we elabo¬ 
rate it* It does not necessarily exist* but nevertheless it is the 
object of x&sh, of a reasonable wish* This — -what we desire, what 
ve reasonably wish, must he, if we are — since we are reasonable 
mea — by definition: we reasonably wish — must be possible 0 Other¬ 
wise we are crasy, if we wish the impossible,, Possible means much 
more than it docs not involve a contradiction* It means that it 
can be shown to be compatible with the nature of man and with the 
fundamental needs of man in thair proper order* But to repeats 
this possibility, this compatibility with the nature .of man does 
not guarantee actuality* Aristotle presupposes, just as Plato, 
throughout the work that as far as ho knows the best regime has never 
been actual, bat it could have been actual* So that is then the 
precise theoretical status of the best regimes that it is possible 
bat not necessarily actual, snd therefore as such it exists only 
in speech as they say — as such — that 2 s of its essence* We could 
say as such it is scaentiallT a blueprint because a blueprint is 
only a somewhat more fairLUra agression for what the Greeks meant 
by speech* Whether it should be indeed actual is in no way essen¬ 


tial. although we ire-uld wish it, ±ut it dees not deDend on us whe- 
then it is actual or not. It depends on things which are beyond 
our control* It depends on chsnca, And Aristotle makes this remark 
here regarding a very special case: for example, how the various 
buildings and especially holy buildings of the countryside should 
be erected 5 He would say well, every sensible man on the spot would 


immediately 


irrangemsnt* That" s easy* But 


to get it done —» that^s a great difficulty, because you may not 
have such a desirable ccuntrynida where -this can be done* Is this 
dear, because there was seme difficulty in the paper last time about 
— I think you. Hiss Greerr-vold-, had some difficulties* or who was 
the spe aksr? Oh. you had some difficulties about it. Is this now 
clear* what he means by that? I will have to come back to unis ques¬ 
tion of chance later on but for the time being we can leave it at 
this. Ids'? 


“Chance is morally neutral* Well, how is it possible to eay 
there exists such a thing as a bad polls under conditions « 
no fault of the citd^eui: -— ri 


Well, all right, but- the pells ss polls is not, for Aristotle, 
a person* Tnat rao underlying that discussion we had last time* 

I believes-, that the cud of the pclis wist be the same as that of 


the individual r , If -the pel in were a person but not an indi-d-dual — 
for escsrnlct, a per ran which do os rot eat avid drink and die and so 
cxij and act generated ~~ tlxch it uyuld have an entirely different 
end than the individual* bet since the polls is cnly a Tailtitudo 
of versons the volir ac polio cannot bo caid to be morally re&ocn-'* 


sibl^o That c«n cc&y bo true- for eyavyln* of the govsrr.o: 
reriri and r-o,. il ecu ha~u a e*d noii;>« that — lev c: 
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T'ftio would be v arconsibie? Uho would .Tbio el an error thy? The tyrant« • 
Aristotle iBK&isG. and he said so’somewhere, that a tyranny in tha 
strict sense is simply bad 0 X mean there is no justificationunder 
any cir cumstances c If there would be a situation in which central-’ 



not a tyranny-, strictly speaking» Then one would have to — in 
other words* necessity excuses? true necessity* Pretended neces¬ 
sity does nob excuse* As you know, if someone says X had to hold 
up this man because I want to take my girl to a night club that is 
a pretended isecees*I1y r . but if it is a matter of true life and death 
for that individual it is a genuine necessity B Necessity excuses, 
but we must also turn it the other way around* VJhat is excused 
by necessity is in need of excuse* It is not intrinsically good* 

Eat that someone — for example , let us talcs a man who has lived 
in necessity^ in duress- hie whole life and therefore he had to 
do all kinds of undesirable things; then he :ia a worthy subject of 
compassion* But you Trill never say: look at this man* Therefore 
there is indeed — that is quite true — one needs a certain mini- 
mum of favorable circumstances for some life which deserves to be 
called human* If tills is a harsh assertion regarding the limita¬ 
tions of morality I think we cannot well, avoid it* Thirl: of a man 
who was brought up in an absolutely impossible slum and other sur¬ 
roundings end was then* at an early age, framed so that he cams into 
a reformatory and that is not such a healthy, reforming things as 
you may have heard, and 30 on* and you knew, ’ey a chain of accidents 
of this kind so that ary good intentions, cry good heart which he 
might have uxuld become wholly ineffective throughout his life* 

Such a thing do possible, at least from Aristotle* e point of view 
and there yon cannot — in other words, if you put it this way: 
that there i.e a certain vdnimum of good luck needed for virtue I 
think Aristotle would say yes* To repeat* there is a groat differ¬ 
ence between oreten-ied necessity and genuine necessity* but I would 
be grateful a' you were to restate your difficulty* (Inaudible 
response but- not a restatement of the difficulty)* Well* we corns 
bath z to tnxij o ; uestion a bit latsr, the question of chance 0 That 
is of the utecst inasortanca, The whole doctrine of Plato and Aris¬ 
totle* closaicul doctrine, is inseparable from the notion of chance* 
There is no. enaction about that, and of course that created a very 
great difficulty in modern times, especially in the formative stratum, 
seventeenth v anbury thought* where determinisa somehow was token 
for granted.- lat determinism dccsnH dispose of the difficulty and 
one can show it very simply by the simple example used by Aristotle, 
the simple srca^olc which everyone knows* I go into a garden, in order 
to dig potatoes mid I find a treasure* That 3 s chance* I did not 
go into the garden in order to find a treasure, but to dig potatoes, 
and yet I found it* woi-r if I say., oh tbat=s folklore; tho causal 
chains: one- that which led me to dig potatoes, and then "oha* 
led that other fellow ICO yesrs ago to bury the treasure, just net. 
in at 3 s allt ^^isiuteXy dstcsiain&iU That strangeness do 
for cue bv your ibllovir:g up these chains of ceuncuisr 

f.is usra ;• uf eeirclachco, cclncidanao. } comot be — 
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coincidence: that each things are possible* But we cannot explain 
the individual case any more if tie go beyond the statement, it so 
happened* and' no deterministic doctrine can do away Kith that* 

This word coincidence, by the way# occurs — is used by Plato in 
the key passage of the Republic ■when he says* evil Kill not cease 
from the citiss uilLsss pnxiosopby and political power coincide* 

There is no tiling in the nature of philosophy, on the one hand* and 
of political power on the other* that they should.cerae together* 
but they may come together* There is no intrinsic impossibility,, 
Therefore, whether they ccme together or not is a matter of coinci¬ 
dence* and no one — I mean if you look at* go beyond the general 
assertion of determinism isfeich. is of no help — but who attempts 
to snow the necessity* th a chanceless necessity in concrete^, then 
yon see that people cannot avoid it c Trotsky 5 s discussion of the 
Russian revolution is vwrv revealing* He takes ut> the aucstion. 
wshst would have happened if Lenin had not come to Russia in that 
famous sealed car 0 After ell* he could have died or he could have 
been assassinated* Any n things were passible* With much henming 
j assd hawing he admits that the Russian revolution as we know it would 
! not have taken place* In other words* the objective problems would 
have remained the same and they would have called for a solution* 
according to Trotsky* allr-ag the same lines* but when* and wnetner 
■that would have been/—t- euere would have been a man around with that 
particular ascendency vstich Lenin possessed no one can know and 
Steotsky dcesa 2 t claim -to IctsWo This element of chance one cannot 
disregard* One can perhaps say by certain laws of great numoars 
these various -idlings cannsl one another out 0 One can say that* 
but this element of irrationality is essential and leads to great 
consequences: also wo will, ecvne to t hat later 0 Now let us turn 
to another passage in ISSZtij*' 


°It has bacu argued in the Bthics (if the argument there used 
is of assy r-alr.s) tfcrt felicity is n the energy and practice of 
goodness to a of perfection* and in a mods which is 

absolute and not relative* 


Mow let us first — the energy is* of course., a wholly unintsl« 
ligibls word today because energy* through its physical meaning* 

Analgslau {?/ means to be in action* in actuality* 


fans changedo 


#or eceamole, the danec? ii 


acutc-a if he dancsso If he stands 


ereued or is about to deuce h-a } s still a potential dancer, if in 
a very prosdmaia potentis_ f itf ? whereas the yorong child who cannot 
dance is in a very russyb© potentiality a dancer* and someone who 
cannot dance- at ail re perhaps — the potentiality approaches aero, 
So 5 to be in zcirjaliiy; virtue is the actuality of virtue and iho 
of ^virtue ^ £nd now ho explains that, what that means*, not hy¬ 
pothetically Q 2 * the c^asiD of a p^oTtilse but sisio3y« Yes/ 
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would be better If neither .individuals nor states ever needed 
recourse to any such action*) Acts dpne ■with a view to bestow¬ 
ing honors and wealth cn others are in a different category: 
they are acts of the highest value* An act of punishment is 
a choice of something wnich, in a sense, is an evil: acts of 
the order fir3t mentioned have an opposite character — they 
are foundations and creations of something good* We may argue 
along the same lii'-e, that while a good man would handle well 
the evils of poverty, sickness., and the other mishaps of life 9 
the fact remains that felicity consists in the opposites of 
these evils e The truly good and happy man, as we have stated 
elsewhere in our arguments on ethics, is one who by the nature 
of his virtue has advantages at hand which are absolute advan¬ 
tages e It is plain that hi3 use of such advantages must also 
shew an absolute virtue, and possess an absolute valueo But 
the fact leads men to thirl: that external advantages are the 
causes of felicity* One might as well say that a well-executed 
piece of fins harp-playing was due to the instrument, and not 
to the skill of the artiste” 


Yes* let us stop hsre$ Do you see that point? How let us com¬ 
pare virtuous activity to something snalagous to it* Virtue is 
human excellence, Let us compere it to another excellence, the ex¬ 
cellence cf flute playing or harp ploying* Karp playing is impos¬ 
sible without a harp and whether a man who does not possess a harp 
or — at least or nave it at his disposal — is or is not a harp 
player can never be known* He himself may not knessjo So virtue is 
ia need of instruments, of tools, and without tease tools no vir¬ 
tue, but that doss not mean, of course, that the virtue is due to 
the toolso That would be absurd* Then everyone who owns a harp 
would be a good harp player arid that ia tee absurdity of the rite 
as rich; that they think by virtue of tee fact that they nave the 
instruments of virtue they are virtuous, which is clear nerssnsso 
Eat on tee outer hand, also the need for tea external goods to plsgr 

tee is — X mean, if we use tee Aristotelian 


oa* You can sw >> 
sisails 


virtu 3 means playing well on the external goods* But 
teat presupposes the external gcccb. of come kind* Bo you see that? 
I' mean that is very — we have ear-tain difficulties in iinderstand- 
ing beeaass the moral doctrines with which we tare most foxdliar 
ear® rather silent about this nspset* or when they come in they-coma 
in in discuss-ex-; for example- say of the importance of slums and 
other bad conditions on mcralilrr. That is, of course, admitted* 

In this way ve still understand it from presont day discucslcass 
that there are conditions so urtf&vorable as to make it practically 
irposrdbie for any ordinary human being to became a decent human 
being when he C OF. 3*2 X IC37D. Slidl C-IXj* O'CI^.S i>3* IC£2 o But I tdte you would 
spell out your difficulty clcofj.y for this reasons teat ia one rcasc 
why Aristetls and fiato ioo S oid: that moral virtue caarot be the 
highest exca.vj. 0 n 5 e cf 'man* because of its intrinsic dcrosdance on 
the sygdlhcliltr cf tools, of d-senynanteo And thareicra — well., 
tee discussion in fiats cr in I-:r. camera: Sc-cratoSo Secret-sa, the 
poor mas — 7< : 'C3, but cocrifs:: — cay was ns aoic to bn £ 
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Yes, "but that — ire should tuxderstand that because that is, to be¬ 
gin XTj.th, a very great diffaculty*..*- We have for example — I mean.-, • 
to ssy nothing about the Biblical' tradition — for example, in. the 
Stoic tsacaii^: you know, the slave; the man. in fetters, in prison^ 
who is a perfectly virtuous man; you knot? this figure with which 
we are also familiar. So no need for anything external, not even 
for health, of course* Yes* but one thing we forget, however* 

X ®iat is true, that the Stoics teach that, but one imist never for¬ 
get that virtes as tho Stoics understand it always implies theoretical 
wisdom as a part* That is overlooked in the vulgar, ordinary notion 
of stoicism* X? you speak of the Biblical tradition, well I think 
you must then always make a distinction between — analagcus to 
that philosophic distinction — a distinction between saintliness 
or something of this kind and simple moral virtue, and saintliness 
is also — is,©f course, infinitely rare compared with — moral 
virtue is sesat-hing of which almost mi people, as Aristotle would 
'say, are capable* That requires conditioner That is truly essen¬ 
tial because a consequence of that is, of course, the aristocratic 
teaching ox Aristotle* You see this immediately* If virtue requires 
:1s, instruments, equiprasat. then not all men can be virtuous® 

^ All those wtio lack eoiipraeni cannot be truly virtuous and therefore 
[democracy is absurd*. So there is a connection, obviously, between 
that -» central, for Aristc>tl3* Therefore we must try to understand 
that® Did ycu ’understand the first part, why Aristotle speaks here 
of the simply food as distinguished from the good under conditions 
or relatively goc-d 0 Let us take tho extreme case* A man has com¬ 
mitted a cries* Then he is caught, or maybe he repents, and he 
ic justly punished and he bears the punishment* In a way, he cots- 
Tuit-a the just, action* I mean, it is inflicted on hia but he accepts 
it as juste .-uistotle says, well, that is not in itself a virtuous 
action* It is better than to run away from punishment, but it is 
not — we a man virtuous whoso life consists cf a 

chain of suen action* Aristotle goes beyond it and he cays even 
the nctiona inflicted on his- by fair judges, the punitive actions; 
they also ere not simply noble because of their relativity to that 




evil* that evil of punishment which it inflicts * That is one of 
the passages which makes intelligible to us a distinction which ia 
crucial fox* the classical understanding of morality* You see, the 
Greeks haves no word for morality as we use it® They a peak of the 
noble and tax just things® Tills distinction is essential between 
the noble and. the just* For example, to undergo deserved purflsh- 
meat is just aid evil inflicted is ju3t, but surely to undergo just 


mvrdshmGnt is rot noble 


So in 


a way 


thero are other exasroles 


by which coo can make clear this distinction, of course, blurred 
when one speaks of morality generally and therefore another way of 
putting it is that Aristotle irays virtuous actions simply and vir¬ 
tuous action relatively, cnclificdly* Do you have the passage — 
can you continue where you left off. Hr® Rsinkin? 
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liehsd the b 33 i regime is here called by Aristotle the legislator* 
The legislator is not a governing body, a legislative body, as it 
is now, which .is constantly in sessions. He ha3 in mind the found¬ 
ing legislates, like the founding fath ers? something like that. 
Whether ihat^s an individual or a group is, of course, nor. an es¬ 
sential difference « How this founding legislator is, in a way. an 
artisan a The product of his art would he the perfect regime, hut 
as every other artitian he needs material 0 He needs people? he needs 
a territory and so on and of the proper type which Aristotle discus¬ 
ses here* And some things mist be available to the legislator which 
he cannot produce as little as the carpenter produces the wood, bat 
other things — and the most important thing, of course is what he, 
the legislator- does ’bo that material. That is the legislative 
art. Yes? 


tfWe may therefore pray that our state should be ideally equipped 
at all points inhere fortune is sovereign — as we assume her 
to be in the sphere of the 3 given 3 o The virtue of the state 
is a different matter: here we leave the reals* of fortune, and 
we enter the realm of huraan Icacwiedge and purpose. A state 
is good in virtue of the virtue of the citizens who share in 
its government* In our state all the citissns have a share 
in the gsTsrrasent., v’e have therefore to consider how a man 
can become a virtuous man. True* it is possible for all to 
be virtuous collectively, without each being virtuous individ¬ 
ually. But the batter idling is that each individual citdsen 
should be good* Tha virtue of all is necessarily involved in 
the virtu© of cache K 


V 


^ Yes* let us stop here for one moment* You see here in passing 
that- Aristotle 5 s best r-erLms is an aristocracy, if any proof is needed, 
because the virous of ’who citissa. coincides with the virtue of the 
«03o But that iss not, ror na’* tbs main point* hers we have another 
rejiark .about the power of onaaco® * * chance* virtue os such cun 
never be a nutter of chance? virtue as audio But the conditions 
of virtue depend on ©ts®sc©* For purple, that a man who died this 
raorains does not ecmatt notr, is incapable tscra to cenaait, to perform 
virtuous actions is ciesr. l-fay is he unable? By something which 
happened to fcisn* He died* There can be other ways in which a man 
is prevented from acting virtuously* illness or duress or what have 
you* That is not 'under hi? paver* Virtue aa such is under mas® 8 
/ power, but not the conrliticas of virtue* This simple — I msaa, 
this distinction is not sufficiaat between chance and art* choice 
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■noale from Sesophom you wont to cava an 


ana iromau ers, cut 
tinction. Ti 

orchard and you msst knew something about that and you do it in 
the proper wn~,. according to the rules of the art, but the end of 
yh:vi you arc -i>ir..g is-.- of course* rot the planting of the orchard 
but tha mjevsenh of the crchara* ihs art which you possess coca 
not in &x& rc.r i-hs ultimate end, rsxaly the c-rytyec^rs of 

tbs orchard, You aav eu.c after having cosolowuc the c^lhiiTHTHHcor- 
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The art can tell you •ahat to do in order to achieve this move im¬ 
mediate end, pay the planting of the crcbsrd, tut that the ultimate 
outcome in which you are interested,. namely that you should enjoy 
it, is not guaranteed by tha art and therefore you would need a super- 
art called divination, which. cf course, is not admitted. by Aristotle, 
but that only throws light on this problem 0 Aristotle will now 
make, in the immediate sequel, a more detailed distincticn regard¬ 
ing that I new call the art which we heed here, because the uhc&e 
context here is the question of how to get the right kind of citi¬ 
zens once the city is established, i«e» the right kind of education* 
Let us see$ let uc read the sequel* 


"There are three means by which individuals become good and 
virtuous* These three means are the natural endowment we have 
at hirth$ the habits we fomsji and the rational principle within 


us, 


R 


Yesj; more literally, nature, habit, reason^ 


"In tfcs matter of endowment we mast start by being men 
not some other specie^ of animal -« 15 


and 


This is clear* That 5 s an absolute pre-condition, but hers we 
casnat speak of accident, of chance, because virtue as such is the 
perfection of man* There 5 a an essential relation of virtue itself 
to the nature of man* 

{Change of tape)* 


o » t , whenever we say happened to; I happened to pass and then 
I szs? this hold-up* I happened to pass« The policeman cn the 
beat is net supposed to happen to pass but be around* So you hap¬ 
pen to ensese and therefore soma people —» this kind •» certain 
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or: no connection whatever like cnees 


ing end discussing somethin'.' lead therefore to the view that 
there is a necessary connection and sneezing means «« ±3 either 
geed or bad onlyp cr s for that matter, a cat crossing — happens 
to cress the etrseu. happens r . a^d then soma people say there is a 
necessary 50t5nc.3u5.es that both were* How *hafc Aristotle has, cf 
cserne* in mind is not each trrparsiitious interpretations, but. take 
chance as chance,, The sneezing is truly irrelevant when they doll- 
beraua., cut that you find a treasure cannot bs irrelevant to ycu 0 


°It seems to ns also that he doss not really taka purpose out 
of chance completely;, out of one sense of chance* There is 
purpose or designs connected — ” 




nt 

V - fej 


"van ha epaiks in chantar 1 5 I thir;!: ? of this chapter ? that 
the external goods cere by chance he dose not maun that he 
hjllL 'by -;h-? troacrur-* 1 j i‘cr thbit ihiT era 

cidw-ntc.. c-e 'to sosak* they aro essential things 0 r ’ 
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Yes-, no the close analysis given in the second "book of the 
Physics is this? that ve speak of .chalice especially in cases ■where' 
things happen which we could have intended*, We could have intended 
to dig for, to find a treasure- and to that extent the relation to 
end or purpose is implied, but not beyond. I mean, to explain ««* 
the religious interpretation is in terms of providence for which 
the chance is a part of a divine teleological order, but that is 
not part of Aristotle 8 s analysis and therefore the chance is singly 
the unexpected and strange end, in their individual case, unaccount*® 
able. Unaccountable 4 As I said before, the account you give by 
ta ili ng the pre«history of that treasure does not do away with the 
■unaccountability of the crossing of the two lines. Kow — yes, 
we must first bo born as human beings, sure, but that 5 s not suffi*® 
dent. 

“ —* and men top who have certain qualities both of body and 
soul*** 


So in other words that belongs to that. That is that nature 
must supply. If someone is going to take an extreme cc.se and has 
a moronic human being nothing can be done about it* That is given, 
over which the legislator has no control. Xes? 


“Thera are, indeed, some qualities which it is no help to have 
had at the start* Habits cause them to change* implanted by 
nature in a neutral form, they can be modified by the force 
of habit either for better cr worse. Animate beings other than 
men live mostly by natural, impulse, though some are also guided 
to a slight extent by habit. Man lives by reason too and he 
is unique in having this gift. It follows that all the three 
powers of man must be tuned to agree. Men are often led by 
that principle not to follow habit and natural impulse, once 
they have been persuaded that a one other course is better. 1 * 


Yes. let us stop here. Is 
nature, habit, and reason? The 


this distinction clear, between 
last cases that we do not have some®* 


thing by nature nor by habit and yet reason tells us we ought to 
have it, and we might do it. Is this intelligible? 


“Can we then speak of the essential nature of rasa?" 


Yes sure — essential nature *»- yea but here we are concerned not 
only with the essential nature of man, but .also with the nature of 
individuals, of course. But even when you speak — let us assume 
that man is by nature right-handed* as Aristotle thought, and than 
that can be reinforced by habit, of source, and yet at a certain 
moment a man, for exaisple, loses his right era end then his reason 
telle him if he doccn 8 1 went to be completely useless ana helpless 
~ his reason toil3 him that ha must train his left arm and he does 
so; simple eces. Or another ease; if someone is bora "with very poor 


eyesight and reason tells him ha ought to undergo a certain operation 
to get better e/a-dyhi and he dccss thet. These ere the -cirne ele« 
rents from which every vjsdersienc&ng of adatrruion must c\^vab tuo 
■ r....u..^- Uts cno can natural guits; went* seiusone ha 
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acquired by habituation, because habituation is something like a . 
second nature it is not nature but it can take on the force of 
nature and can. be as difficult to change as natures arid the thir d 
is conviction, we can say, or persuasion, "which also influences 
us to some extent* Mr* Faulkner* 

"Is there a distinction between the natural and the reasonable, 

or reason and nature, implied in this particular passage?" 

No, no, no© Nature is that — yes, the natural gifts — yes, 
but where does nature come in the case of reason? 

"You mean the gift of the faculty?" 

Yes, we have the faculty, but beyond that* 

"Reason* s standard * 11 


Sure, yes* Therefore, in other words, reason is not unlimited* 
There are limitations* There are standards in the light of which 
reason is able to discern the preferable from the less preferable 
and so on; yeso Now, let us read a few more linos beyond that* 

I 

"We have already determined, in an earlier chapter — u 


Aristotle does not speak * of course, of chanters because he 
dicn 5 1 divide tbs book into chapters* Yes, all right* 


n — in anoth er place, the character of the natural endowment 
which is noodsd for our e.itisens. if they are to bo easily 
moulded by tbs art cf the legislator * When they have that 
endowment, the rest is entirely a matter of the education which 
he provides 5 and they will partly learn it from a training in 
habits, partly from & system of instruction* K 


xn otrier words, the nature is a condition of education* 
all men are ediisabla. That*s tho implication* Eut education itself 
consists of two elementsi habituation and listening* Listening: 
that corresponds to reason; listen to reason, listen to speeches* 
Yes, but which were these conditions do you remember that =» 
of the nature'* Which is a desirable nature? Do you remember that? 
Kiss Fromm* 


"It was the combination of spirit and intelligence 


O O 


tc 


Yes, but spirited s not sluggish, and intelligent* These are 
the conditions? yes* 11 :ey cannot bs supplied by education, although 
reason, education can do something to inrprova thsai* Eut th-y^ 
not fee they must be presupposed indeed. Now w® — perhaps whoa 
v® have time latsr we may vtrra to this passage scout the na'i-.ire latsr 
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is a republic,* but an aristocratic republic® This we do not have 
to go. Yes, let us first turn to what he says about the principles 
of education in 133ub 5 shortly after the beginning* Rising the dis¬ 
tinction already mad© earlier?/ One second; what did I say'i Yes* 

Yes. let us see* We have already divided — we have already explained 
earlier that one needs nature, habit, and reason* 

** — we may say that the means required for achieving general 
excellence are natural endowment, habit, and reason* So far 
as the first of these is concerned* we have already determined 
the character of the endowment with which our citizens should 
start* It remains to consider the other two means, and to 
determine whether training in habit or training in reason ought 
to come first* The two modes of training must be adjiisted to 
one another as harmoniously as possible; otherwise rational 
principle tray fail to attain the highest ideal, and the train¬ 
ing given through habit may show a similar defect®** 


How is this clear? In other words, habituation and reason 
are two different principles of education and what is important is 
to have a harmony befereeirfcoth® Good habits and good speeches; other¬ 
wise there will be dieb armory® There will be disharmony between 
the habits and the convictions# 

"First, in the sphere cf tsm 3 s life (as in all life generally), 
birth has a first beginning* bat the end attained from such 
a beginning is only a atsp to some further end 0 The exercise 
of rational principle and thought is the ultimate end of man® s 
nature* It is therefore with a view to the exercise of these 
faculties that wa should regulate, from the first, ths birth 
and the training in habits of cur citizenso Secondly, as soul 
and body are iwc fl so tasre are also two parts cf the soul, the 
irrational and the rational: and there are also two correspond- 


XTtg staues or these 


'to 


the state of sep-atite* sad the 


state cf pure thought* In older of tine and in date of birth, 
the 'copy is prior to the soul, and the irrational part of the 
soul is prior to ths rational* This io proved by the fact that 
all taie signs of appetite — such as anger, self-will* and de¬ 
sire — ere visible in children from their very birth; while 
reasoning and thought arc faculties which only appear* as a 
rcla, when they grow older® The conclusion which follow® la 
obvious* Childrens bodies should bs given attention before 
their souls? and their appetites should be the next part of 
them to bo regulated® But ‘the regulation of their appstitas 
should bs intended for ths benefit of their minds — just as 
the attention given to tbsar bodies should be intended for 
ths benefit of their eculij 


ft 


The habituation refers to the more eppstita: a regulation of 
desire and aversions, which in cf course always done accompanied 
by speeches* that: do non that, and so on end eo os., but the 
uhcsrti’tauuang cf vBy tils g.-rd s.:;d tuci is bid i.*: r.jt 
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the regulation — but vAiat eomse earlier is, in all these cases, 
the inferior, and therefore the regulation, the good condition of 
the body is meaningful only as a means for the good condition of. 
the soul; and secondly, the good condition of the appetitive part ~ : 
of the soul, of the desires and aversions, is ultimately necessary 
only for the perfection of the pure ndndo Eat in education it3elf 
the lower is the immediate theraa — the body and the appetitive part 
— but still, in the mind of the educator, as distinguished from 
the being to be educated, this ultimate goal of man must be foremost* 
RaHbiVeisSo 

"Insofar as external goods go, wouldn't the bare minimum of 
external goods be possible in order for a person to be habitu¬ 
ated from childhood in moral virtue — " f 


Yes but the question is this? I mean if this child were meant 
to lead a strictly private life on the highest level, strictly the 
theoretical life, that would be true<, But if it is to lead a po¬ 
litical life, if he is to be a statesman, that is not sufficient 
according to Aristotle* I mean., I gave this example — you know — 
that the family traditions are very important for the political hor* 
isos* If someone knows only his parents and perhaps his gran&paav 
.eats and the family tradition steps fifty' years ago or so at the 
most, that is something different from where the family tradition, 
let me say, the family, tradition is coeval with the whole history 
of the polls, cut this requires, as you can easily figure out, some 
fortune* Think of very simple thingss the preservation of letters, 
of pictures* and what have you,, is not possible for people who have 
really only the bare naans of subsistence? to asy nothing of other 
things* of social graces which sre. politically, eminently necessary 
as you could have seen when you hoard, listened perhaps to Mr 0 Khrusb« 
cheVo That ie not possible without some family background, as they 
say now, and the family background means, in plain English, some 
property* That — we come always back to the same point and which 
— we may ss&y Aristotle is wrong there; that's a long question, but 
that is essantial to Aristotle* that the good life presupposes equip* 
meet and therefore at least the practically or politically active 
mm, io®* the men who are — one reason, by the way, of the diffi¬ 
culty la this; that when we speak of morality vs mean seme times some¬ 
thing-very restricted, sons simple honesty, of course, of which in® 
deed most men arc caps,do — perhaps all men ara capable — but that 
la* of course? not vfcat Aristotle meats « Teat io only assail part 
of what he understands by human excellence* Think only of the dif¬ 
ference — for oxsmole- justice* Hh&i opportunities do people like 
yen and I 5 for example* have far being just or unjust? Extremely 
limited * If v-s ware judges or if vo were in charge of great public 
responsibilities then the degree of justice, the rank of justies 
which would b& cur affair would bo infinitely greater and with omit 
eppsrtumty cf actions the possibilities of faculties do not d«vel- 
cp* You ssc whs ancients irao# that, Plato and Aristotle and so on, 
and, for cxsmule* there io in Fla to 0 s Lr::m a rsmark about one virtue* 
what vs call heiesty, simple daecricry. u frcwuchtly call~j. by riato 
sopbareams (?; :.r.ich vo may tpauuiaoe by noo-tration or io.-paraiice© 

Of course, that; is a very ccrsnou thing® Host people have 'dint. 
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bit that’s also -very urdnterestingo If a man is* in this sense, . 
honest that is in no way a qualification for political office, ob¬ 
viously. Aristotle turns than to the question of the age of the 
parents, beginning with the body, and he figures that out very nicely: 
that the father should fee 35 or thereabouts and the mother 18 , and 
he goes into quite some details so that the end of this human activ¬ 
ity should coincide on both sides and not to create problems for 
one or two of the people if'they get old at different. stages of their 
married life. More important for our purpose of general understand¬ 
ing of Aristotle is the passage in 1335>bl9$ paragraph 15 on page 


327» 


"The question arises whether children ehould always be reared 
or may sometimes be exposed to die 0 There should certainly 
be a Ian to prevent the rearing of deformed children.. On the 
other hand, there should also be a law, in all states where 
the system of social habits is opposed to unrestricted increase, 
to prevent the exposure of children to death merely in order 
to keep the population down. The proper thing to do is to limit 
the size of each family* and if children are then conceived 
in excess of the limit so fixed, to have miscarriage induced 
before sense and life have begun in the embryo«. (VJhethar it 
is right or wrong to induce a miscarriage will thus depend on 
whether sense and jLif e are still to come, or have already be¬ 
gun.)" 


Yes, let us stop here. In other words, the line is drawn* is 
it a living feeing, is it already a living being* or not yet? If 
it is already a living being and, of course, a potential human be¬ 
ing then it would be murder to destroy it. That’s the point, but 
before that there is no problem for Aristotle. But as regards the 
exposure of deformed infants — fee doesn’t say what he means by 
that but perhaps children where one can see immediately that they 
are moronic or something of this kind — Aristotle has no objectioi 
to that. That is very characteristic, of course, of Aristotle. 

Now in the sequel., then, Aristotle discusses the sexual morality 
which is — well, one can say — neither particularly strict nor 
particularly severe. You can read that for yourself. More prac¬ 
tical to discuss is a passage a bit later in 1336b, shortly after 
the beginning, the question which is — 


"It should therefore be a primary duty of the legislator to 
exorcize the use of bad language everywhere' in our state. 

To use bed language of any sort lightly is next door to acting 
badly. The young, especially, should be kept free from hear¬ 
ing, or using* ary such language. Those who are guilty* in 
spite of all prohibitions, of talking or acting indecently 
must be punished accordingly. The younger freemen, who are 
not yet allowed to recline at the common tables, should be sub¬ 
jected to corporal punishment and other indignities! and men 
of an older age should pay the penalty for benaving like slaves 
deraoir.;* irdl;relT-i&s of a degrading character. If the 

•* anoaage is thus to oc proscribed, it is obvieur 






that 


v_- j.tt*; 

cau. v; 


the exhibition of indecent edexures 


and the performance of Indecent plays. It should therefore 



be the duty of the government to prohibit all statuary and paint¬ 
ing -which portrays any sort of indecent action* An exception 
may 5 however 3 be made for the festivals of deities where even 
the use of scurrility is licensed by the law 0 (But here* we 
may note? the.law also allows men who have reached a proper 
maturity* to acquit their wives and children from attendance 
by attending in person themselves*) The seeing of mimes or 
comediQ 3 should be forbidden to young persons by the legisla¬ 
tor, until they have reached the age when they are allowed to 
share with the older men in the right of reclining and taking 
wine at the common tables* By that time their education will 
have made them all immune from the evil effects of such per¬ 
formances* n 

Yes, I thought you should be aware of that whenever the ques¬ 
tion of censorship comes up because that is of some — you sea the 
it follows necessarily*. If the function of civil society is 
to produce virtue censorship is inevitable and therefore the hor¬ 
ror of censorship which we have is a sign of the fact that we do 
not believe that, the purpose cf civil society is to produce virtue* 
That follows necessarily*^ Yes? 

(Inaudible question about the passage on deformed children)* 


Yes 3 I think that in modern motherhood* * * o Now this surely 
goes back to the Biblical tradition but then difficulties arise in 
other ways* For example, if people are in a way incapable to live 
must there not be a way of legally ending their suffering s and (several 
words inaudible;• is simolv based on the fact, aoart from the religious 
basis, that the danger of misuse by unscrupulous physicians * * * 
is so great that society * « • a much smaller risk * * * and this 
example throws light again on the question we discussed on a former 
occasions Aristotle and natural law* Strictly speaking., there is 
no natural law in Aristotle, There is natural rights, but the con® 
tent cf that natural right differs conspicuously from what we, on 
the basis cf the Biblical tradition regard as right* There iu no 
^question about that* Also, if you would read the section on sex¬ 
ual morality you would see there ere also considerable differences* 

It is by no means Xax p but it is not as strict as it would be on 
the basis of the Biblical tradition* One must know this* of course, 
and understand it in a general way* Now there were a few more pas¬ 
sages which we should consider* Yes; now this argument in the first 
part — I saw this from the paper — is difficult and I will, there¬ 
fore, repeat it although I mentioned it last time* What Aristotle 
does in the beginning cf the seventh book is ’bo establish * * * 
passage where t his proportion: the theoretical life to the practical 
political life of the individual, corresponds somehow to the self- 
sufficient city to the imperialistic cr expansionist city* You 
remember that* There are many difficulties here; one I have not 
discussed last tir.su which I thick I should ment5.cn* Thors is ob¬ 


viously something nwbferd about 
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essential, according to Aristotle in moral virtue. and "Virtue. In 
generalo Bat there is also the other — there he vasnH concerned" 
with the other side 0 What haa self-sufficiency to do vith the theo¬ 
retical life? Self-sufficiency of the polist that it is not enpan-^ 
sionist and simply tries to preserve its integrity: what has this 
to do with the philosophic life? Well, because from the highest 
form of Belf-sufficiency, according to Aristotle, for the individual, 
consists in the theoretical life* Therefore;, also, the lesser needs 
of the theoretical man than the needs of the gentleman* But there 
is also another consideration which it is important to consider and 
that is trivial? the polio as polls cannot lead a theoretical life* 

I mean, the polis cannot theorise* That can only be done by indi- 
vidusls* Raw to explain that let us turn to an earlier passage, 
1228b, near "the beginning,, 


n It remains for us now to enumerate all the elements necessary 
for the existence of the state* Our list of these elements 
will include what we have called the 9 parts 0 of the state as 
well as what we have termed its 1 conditions® • To make such 
a list we must first determine how many services a state per¬ 
forms; and then we shall easily see how maty elements it must 
contain* The first thing to be provided is food* The next 
- is arts'and crafts; for life is a business which needs many 
tools* The third is arms; the members of a state must bear 


arms in person, partly in order to maintain authority and re¬ 
press disobedience, and partly in order to meet any threat of 
external aggression. The fourth thing which has to be provi¬ 
ded is a certain supply of property, alike for domestic use 
and for military purposes* The fifth, and first, is an estab¬ 
lishment for the service of the gods, or, as it is called, pub¬ 
lic worship* The sixth thing 5 and the most vitally necessary, 
is a method of deciding what is demanded by the public interest 
and what is just in men = s private dealings* 11 


Yes, 1st uc stop here. The last is government* It is only 
a somewhat more detailed description of what government is because 
the decision about what is advantageous, publicly advantageous and 
just, is obviously government and the executive offices are simply 
subordinate to that* I mean., ho speaks here explicitly only of what 
he calls the deliberative part cf the government, but that is, ac¬ 
cording to him* the core of the government 0 Row the passage which 
I have in mind is the one to which we have referred before about 
the priesthood* That is tha fifth and. first: fifth in the order 
of the enumeration, first — well Barker says in rank* That is true 
to t hat extent that from the point of view of religion* of course 
tha gods are higher than mea* To that extent it is the highest* 

Hew this is cf a very great importance for the understanding of Aris¬ 
totle with a viuw to this question: tha theoretical life and the 
polio* All theso are* in the vicar cense of the words, parts of 
the polis* bliot was the highest part of the polis in Plato 3 s Eooublic, 
r may I ask* The philosophers, the philosophers* In no Ariototoiicai 
1 ~~ vbsr© are thres crass;cratacna of tha ports cf the polio in *cha 

In none of the philosophers mention-sa* The place 
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of the philosophers -» yes, flow I make a further step® Aristotle' 
does not say vhat the function of the priest is except in a very 
general, ways concern about the divine* with tho divine® Ke doesn 5 1 
ssy more about that® A medieval follower of Aristotle who followed 
him rather strictly in all these matters, Marcelius of Padua, llith 
century, gives this indication, gives this kind of commentary on 
“Siia passage, saying the priests are teachers, which — well Aris¬ 
totle never says here and which is partly due to the Biblical tra*- 
dition, to certain passages in the Bible® The priests arc teachers® 
Kow if we consider this non-Aristotelian remark — I mean, Harcelius, 
ter all, not Aristotle, but he understood him — we have to say, 
we are entitled to say that the only teachers who are as such, as 
teachers, parts of the polls are the priests, not the philosophers® 
That is very vary important- to observe® Now what can this mean? 

Miat can this mean? You will see from a passage which I shall read 
to you very soon that this is, has an Aristotelian basis, this in¬ 
terpretation® Uhat do the priests teach? Ue.il 3 in the first place, 
the ritual^ of' courses how to sacrifice, to whom, which god, what 
time and this kind of thing, and which crimes are sacrilegious and 
which are not and all tills kind of thing® Now there Is a passage 
in Aristotle 3 s Metaphysics* Book HI, which is very well-known and 
■was especially well" known in the Middle Ages, lG7l*b, near the begin- 
King® I just read it to you in the translation® ”Our forefathers 
In the most remote ages have handed down to their posterity a tra¬ 
dition® in the form of a myth, that these bodice” — the heavenly 
bodies — {, are god3 and test the divine encloses the whole® The 
.. rest of the tradition* 1 — I mean apart from that teaching about 
\ the cosmic gods as we could say — ”fcas been added later in rrythical 
j form with a view to the persuasion of the multitude snd to its legal 
' end utilitarian expediency* 1 ' — well l a m sure Aristotle says about 
i&at ia useful in regard to law — ,l ihey say these gods are In the 
form of men or like some of the other animals, and they cay other 
things consequent on arid similar to these which wo have mentioned® 11 
Here you ora® There is the divine as Aristotle knew about it 
was an understanding of the highest principle of the universe-, of 
heaven, heaven being the well surrounding the whole and therefore, 
somehow, the neat of the dirina and especially the heavenly bodies® 
That vsb s you could say, a kind of natural religion because that 
teas — were views which wore also chared by many non-Greeks® Some¬ 
where in Aristophanes we read a passage where he calls these Gods, 
cun, moon and star, tho gods® although worshipped by the barbarians ? 
not the Greek gods, Olympian gods in particular®. £»t still, this 
is, in Aristotle 3 s opinion-., a sound views that the heavenly bodies 
aro living beings, living beings 5 because nothing of attraction and 
repulsion being accepted by iristotio- they move under their own 


« cXTiCi they move — asjuV.’oving.i in this sense® living., nut 
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Therefore, to repeat, philosophy as philosophy is beyond tho polio* 
It is a preserve of some individuals* The political reflection of 
the philosophers are the priests* That,I think — and that leads 
us up to another point I have mentioned on a former occasions the 
polls as unphiloaophic cannot be secular, if we understand by secu- 
lar that it does not have a religious establishment as civil society* 
It must have, and that is a view not peculiar to Aristotle* I don 3 1 
know of a single Greek thinker who denied ihato That is a notion 
which has come up only in modem times, partly as a consequence of 
the wars of religion* There is one more point; is Mr* Brown still 
here? I believe I have seen him* No, then that is of no use to 
take it up* Now, is there any point you would like to take up? 

There are many things here* By the way, as regards the religious 
use —» the political use of religion^ you have a good example here 
in 1335bX2, when he speaks of pregnant women* Do you have that? 

"Pregnant rrothers should pay attention to their bodies: they 
should take regular exercise, and follow a - nourishing diet* 

The legislator can easily lead them to a habit of regular exer¬ 
cise if he requires them to make some daily pilgrimage for the 
purpose of worshipping at the shrines of the goddesses who pre¬ 
side over childbirth*“ 


Do you see? That is simply the belief that there are goddesses 
who protect women in childbirth Is given and the legislator» the 
rational legislator whom Aristotle advises^ uses this belief for 
a rational purpose? to give the necessary exercise, bodily exercise, 
to the pregnant woman* That is a little illuntx»ation of the prin^ 
ciplo* You wanted to say something? 


"This frequent recurrence of the image of the flute-players 
it would seen to mo that the excellence of the flute-player 
is given gust when you talk about flute-playing* It follows 
from flute-pisying o « » whereas it would seem that Aristotle 
ccra'JLdn 3 1 * * * assume that the excellence of man also follows 
from the verv — n 


Oh, it coesn ? t follow* The excellence of the flute-player 
doesn 5 t follow from hi3 owning a fluto* Than we all would become 
excellent flute players immediately if vd had the flute* 


11 Ho* I moan, the idea of flute playing, the nature of the flute 
playing implies a certain conception of the excellence* If 
you know what flute playing ia^ you know what good flute play¬ 
ing is* It is similar to see that if you know what man is, 
you know what — ” 


(Hr* Strauss 1 ’ response too off rderophona) 


"Ifop the point I wanted to make thoug! that it seems that 
the excellence of rain follows from a conception of whit is 
the nature,- of nra end it would seem fcnat the remark yon mode 

«. the question of whether th-sro 
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by the modem belief in evolution*,* 


\ 

Well, after all, whatever the genesis of man may have been once 
he has emerged ha was man* At a certain moment man ceased to be 
something in between apes and man and was man and that is * © o evo¬ 
lution is irrelevant, to say nothing of the fact that it is prac® 
tically irrelcvanto No one for one moment worries about the ques¬ 
tion did not part of the human race (rest of these remarks inaudible)» 
o a o o For example, take a worm and a bird and a horse, beings with 
which we are fsrdlisr*, Now, for example, you cannot possibly say that 
a worm is defective at this moment because he doesn't fly or that 
the bird is defective because « . « horses *> Each being has a spe¬ 
cific nature and its perfection or deficiency is determined by its 
natureo I moan, for example, a bird which can't fly, for some reasons 
there's something wrong with that bird because it's a bird* In the 
case of a horse there's nothing wrong with it if it can't fly,, 

There would be wrong if it can't Tunj a horse runs 0 And now the 


case of man is fundasientallv the same. 


There is a specific 


work of ran, activity as they say here — specific activity of roan 
Just as the specific activity of the bird is to fly 0 There are other 
activities £ for example, eating, but these they all have-in common*. 
Therefore it's not characteristic« The characteristic activity of 
the bird is to fly* Now what is the characteristic work of man? 

That 8 s the question*. Everyone knows that*. How do we call the other 
animals? The dntab* Man is the animal which talks and even if some 
iraxtviduals do not talk because they are mute, we know they are 
defective to that extent* There is something missing which belongs 
to man© Now then of course we have to go into the question, what 
means — what does it mean to be good as a talking animal? Does 
it mean to be able to talk at great speed? e *■ « That we do not 
raesn* Ah ha* so there is a certain u.se of talk 0 * • end then we 
ccne to develop that*, Aristotle contends* Then we discover, re-dis- 
cover theore 1 tic ally what we ’enow from habit in practice s the eo^calied 
virtues* The virtues, the various virtues; the various kinds of 
virtues, are forms of goodness of an animal whose characteristic 
is speech and the question of the origin of the human race doss not 
imsdiately reject that; only a certain interpretation, namely that 

— a certain interpretation of evolution according to which all changes 
are merely quantitative changes*: However, that is an arbitrary and 
dogmatic assertion* If the changes of more and less, say of weight 
of brain, proportional to weight of brain or whatever else you take 

— if these changes at & certain time issue in qualitative differ¬ 
ences then it does not make much sanae to stick to the quantitative 
difference as the illuminating difference* That's so* This does 

tynot Croats a difficulty* The difficulty in Aristotle's Ethics is 
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certain Platonic speculations® You know, Plato did give a deduce 
tion in the Republic „ Vihen he distinguishes the three part3 of the 
soul, there is a virtue of desire<, temperance; a virtue of spirited** 
ness called courage, and then virtues which have to do with the whole 
moderation — no, I made a mistake, did I not — no, the virtue of 
the rational part itself, wisdom; and then,, well, is the chief point, 
the proper relation of the three, justice,, I made a slight mistake, 
namely that moderation or temperance is not called by Plato in the 
Republic the virtue of the desiring part® That I think is no dif*= 
ficuityo It would be much more interesting to see why it appears 
to us a difficultyo I do not believe that the ultimate reason for 
that is the doctrine of evolution because long before Darwin, or 
for that matter Lamarke, appeared a new moral teaching was developed 
in the seventeenth century and afterward which is wholly at variance 
with the Aristotelian teaching® The theory of evolution came much 
too late to effect this change* Is there any other point? So next 
time yes, let us see whether we will be betrayed next time again® 
To prevent that within the limits of the possible, Mr 0 — 

you will be present? Good® 
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Aristotle 5 s Politicss Lecture 17 (Concludi 


n <7^ 

*ns.t 


May 21} a 


I960 


• « o the question which you raised at the end as to whether Book 
VYS Y is complete, whether the whole book is complete* You did not 
dispose of the difficulty created by references to subjects which 
he is going to handle, going to treat, and which he did not treat© 
Yes, that*s true,. Sow regarding the mean — what you saido That 
was good of you to think -of Book IV as it is discussed in there, 
bait does not Aristotle mean here also by a mean, by a determinable 
n&zm, what he meant when he spoke of the Dorian modes namely, the 
mean character, meaning the moral character, not the musical mean© 

”Uell, I was wondering if Plato, in including just those modes, 

might possibly have had in mind musically c n 


That could be 0 Yes, but it was good you brought that out© 
Weil, you referred — the only these were the only points where 
yosi raised questions going beyond summarising Aristotle*s argument© 
There were, of course, other points which must have struck you as 
reLevani* For instance? "*■ 

"Well, I was interested in. the use of language c it is custom¬ 
ary* and that which- is innovated* For example, he refers to 
the ancestors in criminating* . * • but later when they became 
related to pride s.nd became interested in experimenting with 
all forms of education end habit they included the flute, but 
as soon as they had received a wider knowledge and more exper¬ 
ience it was excluded again* * . * another point would be the 
judging of the Spartans 


Few, first what is tbs more general lesson you would draw from 
this discussion of the changed judgments cn the flute? 


n The initial educational program was just s<ei up under no par* 
ticular principle, but the- idea of just studying all subjects 
regardless© © » „ tfesv did experiment with all of these and 
then they would realise that seme were suitable and some were 
net and this was the wider experience they eventually gained 
when they rejected the use of the flute©” 


Yes, but still can you state it more simply and more clearly — 
wsat the general distinction is which makes this passage interesting? 
Hell* anyone here who seer, an overall subject which we even may have 
discussed here in this class already? Progress* Yes? Good© Well, 
vs will turn to t hat passage later© Thank you very iraich, hr© 
and, of course, the cm action of leisure is also very interesting 
if you think idiot role it plays in present day social problem* 

Geod* But we will turn to that later* First, is 


O «j*.k'Z*i** Fit* n Goi;“Sn 
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That concerns the second half of Etc?*' TIX., Hr?. Goren says 
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a is in connictic-n rivh whan, uristovla lays about tuu end 
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Why does Aristotle refrain from speculation? ’’Tentatively vie nay 
suggest that the Politics has no place for a purely speculative dis- 
cussiono . This leads to the seemingly absurd conclusion that the 
end of the polls is not a matter for political discussion per se* 

This absurdity however suggests that it is cover of the underlying 
tension between speculation ;; philosophy, and prudeniialiem a politics*" 
What would you cay to this suggestion? ‘Why does Aristotle not give 
an argument establishing that happiness consists in the practice 
of virtue? How would you explain that in this passage of the seventh 
book? VJellj, in the context he explicitly refers to the Ethics 0 
That s s a simple answer, and from Aristotle 5 s point of view the Ethics 
and the Politico are a unite The Politj.cs is the second part ox 
a comprehensive "evady of which the Ethico is the first part.) but 
still. Mr* Gowen io not entirely wrong* how do we knov? 5 in the most 
exact way, what the end of man is? Is this knowledge supplied by 
the E thics? That 5 s a question which is not explicitly discussed 
by Aristotle, but it was discussed in the Middle Ages very clearly* 
Well- the question of the end of man is ir; itself a theoretical ques¬ 
tion and therefore belongs to tho theoretical sciences, to what 
they understood in the Middle Ages, the Aristotelians, natural sci¬ 
ence] and that is indeed trues the Ethics and Politics do not go 
into these matters theoretically* 'What Aristotle doc-3 when he dis¬ 
cusses happiness at the beginning .of. the Ethics especially is that 
he takas common opinions and by a send.tiny of these common opinions 
he arrives at a certain view as to what constitutes happiness* 

That 0 s a full account and the clear account would be a theoretical 
account.. Now then he has a difficulty which I suppose has been felt 


cy some of you — the others* fJ The indivirlualfeendowments, 


and 


intelligence is the result of chance* This being the case the actual¬ 
ization of the ideal good and happy polls i3 truly a chancy business*” 
Tes — now this is — to.what extent is this true? Surely Aristotle 
says so at a certain passage* Ke says so ? but what does he mean? 

Is this the last word on the subject: that the actualization of the 
best regime is simply a matter of chance? How let me explain that* 

One of tho crucial conditions of the best noils is that you have 
the right kind of a ciiiscn body., combining spiritedness and intel- 
iigonc 3 o i s the fscT* — xs tliis condition merely a mavesr of 
chance., the fulfillment of this condition merely a matter of chance? 
When Arifjtotle starts the discussion — that is generally the pro¬ 
cedure — he usas expressions which are at first glance correct* 

The political art, the art of tho legislator, is an art, in a way 
like any other art and in every art ve distinguish the activity of 
the artist or artisan «3 such from that which his art presupposes* 

The diccciaker must have leather or wood or T.liatever it may be and 
this ic not a matter of his art* That is given to him* His art 
is applied to this material * Hew from this point of view the sim¬ 
ple distinction ic what doss the art do and what is tbs thing for 
which the art is net responsible? That which is outside of the art 
is th«n callca s:a'.nly chance* It doss not depend on the peculiar 


kind of ratioxe. 
oujLts svifTicrs-ti?!. 

ci ;;r-- 1 : : 

c.C chance^ 


trhich is that art. 


the i 


l. 


„ but that is, of course, tint 
, because that there are sruen things as leather and 

slt-iicugn to different degress* ic net a ratio" 
lez us look r.b tho human be:.nga hsre 0 Vast clout 
vxyi spirited beings which bo wants as citizens? 
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Is the e-d.stones of .ouch human brdrsg-o a matter of chance? Where . 
do wa fitui them especially, this beautiful mixture of spiritedness 
and intelligence, according to Aristotle? 


n Thc Greeks 


Yes, but more generally and more precisely in the temperate 
zone* So you have nature here* It is not chance 0 It is as little 
chance — for example, no one would say "1 saw a dog who chanced 
to have four legs." That ! s not chance; the dog has four legs 0 
That he harked at this particular moment: that may be chance, surely, 
bat that he has four lege or a stomach — you wouldn®t say that this 
is an accident, is chance*. So that there are spirited — that this 
combination occurs rather frequently in the temperate zone is natural 
and therefore we have to introduce a finer distinction between na¬ 
ture and chance, as distinguished from art, and so on© 3iit still, 
regarding the best regimes that is much more chancy than that you 
would find this combination in tho temperate zone# And that, cf 
course, as Plate puts it in the fourth book of the Lawn : one can 
say that chance is the legislator., 7cry little — iHrncan there 
was very little advance planning in the world — you can say because 
there was no fully clear political science, political philosophy, 
in tho'world.# bo that, extent, chance — and since the influence 
of political philosophy 1 from Plato 3 s or Aristotle 5 s point of view 
is very limited one can soy on tho whole the world is governed by 
chance, they would soy. and yet that does not make superfluous a 
rational consideration., hut it also induces us to be not too sanguine 
about its possible influence., uow 5 do you have any other point be¬ 
cause I felt all the time that this chance problem is one of the 
major obstacles we have to overcome i.f we want to understand Aris¬ 
totle & You see we are — almost everything —* what wa call today 
historical with cry emphasis is what is called by Ylato and Aris¬ 
totle chance.., That 1 s tho difficulty.. You know: history r . historical 
charges* be scen-chow imply that these? are all either meaningful, changes 
in the sense cf a historical process cf a progressive character, 
cr if not, that they era, ciirciyy necessary* necessary in a non-teleo¬ 
logical serf'C , It lad to happen© Given these conditions it had 
to happen and therefore there is no — ws cannot speak of chance© 

That was not the viow bocauee yen could also go back to the simple 
example of chances digging potatoes and finding a treasure© That 
also had to happen given these conditions, because the treasure vas 
there, ibis: nun was compelled by iris hunger and. foresight to dig 
potatoes. and just as the older -man was compelled to busy his treasure 
through fear cf enemies who weald tdkc sway his treasure, so — 
cad yec that doesn't do away with the chance character© 

(Inaudible question regarding Macbiavelli 3 s teaching on this 
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That’s the orthodox view* Bat that ho says you can catch her? she 8 s 
a woman who can be caught® Catch is the word© That is the new 
thingo Hachiavelli teaches y at least explicitly — you know, that 
needs some qualification — fortona is a woman who can be forced 
by the right kily 4 of man and the ancients might have said she is 
a woman* but she cannot be fcrcedo That is the difference-. Now 
I can*t go into all these things© He says also* "The educational 
System will be different for the young ruled than it will be for 
the old rulers* but old men do not normally go to school => On its 
face* the suggestion that old men must be educated is ridiculous o" 

Do you recognize here anything what Aristotle says? Of course noto 
I mean this difficulty is merely one which Mr© Gowen has found with® 
out its being there© Well* I think I leave it at these points* 
especially since he is not here and doesn’t have the benefit* if 
any* of these critical remarks© 

Now let us turn to our. text because that is our last meeting 
and one should try to give this class a proper conclusion© Let 
us read the beginning of Book VIII 0 

"All would agree thatvihe legislator should make the. education 

of the young his chief and foremost concern©" 

You see? Do you see the massive difference between the modern 
political notion ana the classic political notion? Education is 
the most important theme for the legislator« i/hat does Eobbeasay 
aboxrt the moat important theme of the founder of a city? Protect 
tloa© VJhat does John Locke soy? 


"Security of property 0 B 


You see; and we could give many other examples,, Education 
is the most important these© Rousseau* to some extent* restates 
it© But then,, Rous tea** 5 s claim was tit at he is the man who res to 
classical thought against the moderns© But i Rousseau it means 
something rather different; nererthelesfio Yos? Go on pleaas 0 


“In the first place* the constitution of a state will suffer 
if education is negiecttd 0 The clticana of a stats should al¬ 
ways be educated to suit the constitution of their state," 

Yea* the peculiar constitution* tho peculiar regime* Yes? 

"The type of character expropriate to a constitution is the 
paver which continues to sustain it* aa it is also the force 
which originally creates it© The democratic type of charac¬ 
ter creates and sustains democracy? tbs oligarchical type cre¬ 
ates and sustains oligarchy;; and as 'the progression ascends 
each higher type of character will always tend to produce a 
higher form of const!tution©" 
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for Aristotle because there is a hierarch;/ of regimeso Is “this clear? 
You have Basse doubts*, Is this clear? I mean* I*m not now concerned 
■whether Aristotle is right, tut -drily the difference*, Is this . clear? 
There are n different regimes and education must be relative to' j. 
the regime* but this does not lead to ^relativism,** in Aristotle 
because there is an order of rank of the different regimes*. So I 
misunderstood the expression of your face*, Aristotle has said a 
lot about this education toward the regime before* as you remember* 
and we compared that with the present day discussion ox* — ho»x is 
it called —■ political socialization — is that the term? Goodo 
Now what is the difference between what Aristotle means by education 
and politics! socialization? I believe we haven® t made that clear* 
the simple and basic difference*, What" s the difference? Why do 
they not speak of political education? Why do they call it social¬ 
isation? 


**Doesn # t the terra education apply more to a rational kind of 
thing? s 

Yes* exactly* but try to make — let us — give us all an op¬ 
portunity to see what you divine. 

- "Well.- the idea in education* it would seem* is that you can 
establish certain values. well* certain values can be estab¬ 
lished on the basis of reason* whereas in socialization you 
really try to form change of habits*, 25 

No; forming of habits is decisive for Aristotle*, That 3 a not 
the differences, but when education is a conscious thing on the part 
cf the educaucro He looks at the goal; he looks at the matter, the 
materials to® human beings, and then he molds the material in accord¬ 
ance with that end, but political socialisation may very well mean 
a process which goes on without anybody except the political scien¬ 
tist being aware of it, So* That’s the difference, Aristotle would 
say this* that generally speaking an unconscious process is inferior 
to conscious nrocesses*, Generally speaking*, Why? Why is an “un¬ 
conscious education' 2 inferior to a conscious education. (Inaudible 
response). Tes* in the case of an unconscious process you literally 
do not know what you are doing*, and therefore you have no possibility 
of knowing 'toother you do it wail or not*, Sure*, Now in the sequel 
Aristotle cpsaks — gc3S on with this notion — we cannot read every¬ 
thing -« and he speaks of a pro-education*, Yes? 

"The distinction you’re drawing seems to imply to at — the 
implication would be that political socialization denies the 
value of conscious education,,” 


No*, of course not 0 It is indifferent to it, whereas the term 
education puts toe emphasis cn that*, You see now the trouble with 
much of pr-rccnt day social science is that it admits everything and 
therefore — the answer is very simple, Obviously we know that. 
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\ procec 3 o This is not meant when you speak of political socialize** 
tion, It may be implied in it or admitted by it, but it is not 
meant by it«* That's all I saido 

B « ® e the one is better or ■which is really more important? 
Arletotio says that in reality the conscious education is 
better, but is it, in fact, more important?* 

What does that mean? What does here mean more important? 
(inaudible response) 0 In other words, this happens most of the 
time in an unconscious way, you can say e This political socializa® 
tion happens most of the time in an unconscious, in an unplanned 
way 0 Tea, sure* That might be so, but must we not also do we 
not make such studies, of political socialisation for example, in 
order to see what might be wrong with it and in order to.improve 
that habit? Must we not therefore — is it not then from this point 
of view more important although it occurs more rarely? You see, 
in other words, what entitles you to say that that which is most 
frequent is the most important in such matters? That 1 s a question, 
because every possible » as long as you do not completely divorce 
the study of political phenomena from the question of iicprovement 
you cannot say that the most frequent is the most importanto Yes? 


n But I think that when you say that part of the reason that 
it's unconscious today is because of the state and society 
distinction, because it goes on in the social sphere —» ” 

Yes, many other things, yes a Yes, surely, it is connected with 
thato That* s a long story and which visibly begins with ethnic birth 
(?) — the assertion that a constitution which has come into being 
by growth* as they formally state it, meaning by unconscious growth„ 


is absolutely superior to a made constitution like the American con** 
stitutiono Surely that is behind it, but that is now almost forgot® 
ten, but that is the bsginrdng; surely* 


*1 think the crux of the argument between Aristotle end the 
invisible hand position in this area too although somewhat 
less clear -» * 


Yes, sure* Ho^, there Is a close connection,, Just as the in® 
visible hand doctrine says you contribute bast to the common good 
if you never third: of tbs common good, you work best toward the 
beat regime by never thinking of it, and only do that in a fit of 
abscnt-TciiidsdnafiSe, Sure* Yec? 


"Well, is the point that Aristotle's making that political edu¬ 
cation is superior to political socialisation because it works 
better or is more efficient, cr is it because conscious acti¬ 
vities are more peculiarly human than — i! 


No fi v* SAXS c they ore mors likely 0 They do not preclude the 
possibility ei prcnucing the gseito ihat I tlufik cue couid sir, be» 
causa you cmnob produce ubs good that is ^istotle* e xweiication 
without living it, at least not in iarsan masters* Ion can procuco 
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a perfect puppy without any conscious planning 0 That is clear, 
but you cannot do that — perhaps also perfect babies as babies, 
in the state in which they are bom,— bat you cannot bring up a 
child if ycu do not too;-x "hat you want to do to lain or her* o o ® 

If that is called rationalism, which is a somewhat complicated word, 
then surely Aristotle was a rationalist, if that is meant* You know* 
by conscious — I mean, some people think that around 1900 cr so, in 
the first decade of this century* there was a man called Sigmund 
Freud who made this amesing discovery that men are mostly irrational 
and therefore — I mean, I give a crude version of a crude view — 
and this condemns to insignificance all earlier political thought 
which was based on the principle that reason is most important 0 
Yes, that is something —* I mean, there is a little element of truth 
only one thing is,of course, wrong: to think that those people did 
not know has unreasonable most of uc are most of the tiias<, That 


was always known and I thirls you have found plenty of evidence for 
this view in Aristotle 3 s P o.li.iic 3 0 Only the question is that men 
must bs irraticnalc Tha X--^ Zm»i ClBlSC.a was not held by Aristotle, for 
ezsmplso Sow to follow, first, this arguments but if education 
is necessary that .cannot begin early enough 0 It must bepreceded 
by a pre~©d».catibn ? by.a preliminary education 0 How that is not 
developed here -by Axistotlso It is developed more fully’ by Plato 
in the first ’Deck cf the Ivvo by'this illustration: ycu want to 
bring up someone as a fcpune~talldcr and then you have, surely* the 
process of educating him in house building 3 i©e 0 when he is an ap¬ 
prentice* but thare is a preliminary education which is helpful 
to that proper education and that is if he plays at house building 
while he is a little chill.-. That is what Aristotle means: a pr©~ 
educationo The true education to civic virtue can come only much 


lamer.. cum there i 
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education which can already begin at a 


Very early s.gs c Then he explains that —* should this education be 
public or common and his ccmrer is it should be public cr consaon 
bscaujjts ?.'u ?„r x.'.c e CiU C cl*t ’X G < 3-0 X* piJLCGLLC clC tivity, ultimately because 
the polls is prior to the individual and the individual belongs to 
tha polls? the thought with which be had begun the vorfco How you 
see* that is 3 of source. — take the eKample of the education to 


micsracy* He should grew up towards an already existing democratic 
regime* In that aeneo* a democracy is enroly prior to that baby 
who is to be brought up zs a future democrat* That 8 s dear« The 
issue is not thiu 0 The issue is what is to be taught with a view 
to that guiding principle,. Especially* is tha education to be in® 
teliecbual cr moral eduesrien? How what if the question is stated 
in this general ‘.ray: intellectual or morel ®ducation« What is Aria® 
tctle 1 s general, answer? fhat would you say Hr. Argria? (Inaudible 
response)o Still, is there not. -« 
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Much more, I would say. »<ust as in Plato* when you. road* for 
example *— the equivalent in ?1 c.to would bn., stay. 3coto II and III 
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education.. “the formation of character., than what ye call intellec¬ 
tual education? much more, whereas iri present day-usage I think the 
emphasis is much more on intellectual education, the acquisition 
of skills and so on, than on the formation of character,. Yes, but,- 
this education is, of course, as Aristotle has it in mind — is 
the education in an aristocracy,, Nov let us turn to 1337b, shortly 
after the beginning„ Shortly after the beginning* that the neces¬ 
sary things must be taught# Yes? 


“There can be no doubt that such useful subjects as are really 
necessary ought to be part of the instruction of children,, 

But this doesnot mean the inclusion of every useful subject,. 
Occupations are divided into those which are fit for freeman 
and these which are unfit for them? and it follows from this 
that the total amount of useful knowledge imparted to children 
should never be large enou^j to make them mechanically minded# w 


And so on e In other words s the education in an aristocracy 
must be liberal education^ liberal and not banausic or unfree, and 
Aristotle illustrates this by a number of examples# The education 
is to be gentlemen 5 s education? which is distinguished, not only from 
the education of the. vulgar but also from some other things# Shortly 
•after you left off J3r* Reinkln, he says 'something about the educa¬ 


tion in — on the sciences# 
Do you have that? 


It is not unfree^ it is not illiberal 


“Some cf these branches can be studied? up to a point, without 
any illfberolityj but too raich concentration upon them, with 
a view to attaining perfection, is liable to cause the seme 
evil effects that have just been menuionedo" 


Well, what he translates perfection means exactness „ The gen¬ 
tleman is not concerned with exactness# That® s an important point# 
Weil, trice a very simple examples to be exact regarding every penny# 
That’s one. kind of exactness? that®s illiberal from the gentleman® s 
point of view* But where do xre find exactness in ordinary life? 

I mean, disregarding the sciences proper# Well, in the arts to some 
extent# For example? a house builder, a carpenter, has to be exact# 
What would you do with a door which is dona by an inexact man? 

You carbi be gentlemanly in such matters# You have to be exact-<> 

Yes? 


^Therefore,, no scientist is a gentleman.* 


In a way, yes# Yes. Aristotle discusses that# Well, you must 
try to undersvaud it# The scientist as scientist# They may coin¬ 
cide in the ce.me individual© Aristotle gives some example in his 
scientific treatings,. the catcalled biological writings© What docs 
the scientist cc? he tenches dirty 9 utterly despicable beasts* . 
wnras end all this kind of thimgt And he erologises,, You see, 
each t?as the stats cf the world at that Xijuu,-. that he S V J. mi. . m \. iitv3 to 


X* 




Li < 
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ridiculcur nattera You sac? ' Is it not a problem? Assuming that 
man is by far superior to the brutes, brutes or beasts — I say 
t»iis in order to avoid the word animal* The Greek word animal cons* 
prises ran; it means living being* Wc constantly act on that prem¬ 
ise* Wo could not understand one another iwithout this assumption* 
Kov is it not strange then that the higher should devote such a 
great attention to the lower* That 3 a a problem That vs are ac« 
customsd to it by a tradition oi' more than two thousand years is 
net a good answer because, you know, a merely traditional answer 
mesas, of course, some George has the answer but I don 5 1 have it* 
You trxr.fi Do you see that point? So one must think about — one 
must rosily see why is this a problem* Yes, but it is possible 
that Aristotle meant here not so trueh the exact sciences proper as 
such things as medicine* I mean, according to the then prejudices 
a gentleman could be a physician* He could not be a carpenter cr 
shoemaker. Still recog-dsable, you know* Do you not distinguish 
between the professional man and those who are not professional men? 
I believe I have heard that, so you see* but Aristotle- — let us 
continue to see what Aristotle has to say — if that is the best 
exssanle about the medical profession* I mean, hew does he say? 
Where you left off* 


U A good deal depends on the purpose for which acts are done 
cr subjects are studied* An’/thing done to satisfy a personal 
need, or to help a friend, or to attain goodness, will not be 
illiberal; but the very same act, afaen dona repeatedly at the 
instance of other persons* may be counted menial and servile*” 


In other words, a man who studies medicine. in order to prac¬ 
tice it for svsrycnaj that is something slightly degrading* But 
if you do it in order to be of some help to your family and your 
xrit3!&; or cue of sheer curicsiyTu that's a diffaront story* Yes, 
sure* Ent tbs pount in which 1m interested is hers irmciiately 
that this 5.u- of a very ** r - Aristotle does not share the mors proju— 
dices of thowe people* That ace a without saying?, but he accepts 
these pre;r.:di.crt to some politically — by -which I mean not merely 
accomoda\ir .'2 himsaif- but. so — but if it is true that the rule — 
that gentleoi'Vi arc ths ca^t mem fore ruling the polls then the pre¬ 
judices go with the gentlemen, have to be accepted for that purpose 
too* Shat 1c clear* Either you — if you accept the principle of 
rule of gs&tlsn&a and gen-bdLcmsn are constituted. by certain opinions 
aieo, then ‘ne have to opinions jl or that purpose* 

Aristotle hi;:aeif is net under the spell of these prejudices.* Hoar 
what he is driving at will appear gradually as vo go, but scaetonei 
raised his hand and I had to postpone it* Yes? (Inaudible remark 
regarding how ’ii© art cf music pertains in this coausr&j* Tea, sure, 
Aristotle looks at that from tide way* 


}! But apparently this would not bs a gentlenazily art* 55 


¥ 03 ,. he cays so later css* Wh-sr-rvcr a mrc is by vdrrb hs docs 
CDGh.ia::f c-i i'r.'i cfihricr cf intcar ;c'nt pc:u 
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dependent* to come eliteset- on the opinion of the other g- 3 ntlensn 5 
hat what the noG-gentlssjen think about it ±3 irrelevant c Now when¬ 
ever — tharc ig something venal shout ito I wean, that is not com¬ 
plete nonsenset. Look around today* Forget about Aristotle* Look 
at your fsllor' political scientists® They have to make a living 
snd that means they are dependent; they become dependent cn all kinds 
of deparbnent-o and prejudices and so on* That is not alt-rays* I Jiean 5 
I tc-ice now the case* of thoughtful and woll-^opared people o Bo you. 
not think that the problem of a degrading dependence can arise? 

What is the only Hay of avoiding it? Not? let us be quite honest 
or* if you please, simple,, „ , « How can you avoid that? Being a 
man of independent means e And now then* of course, you can ssy — 
then there will be seme Tasty people around who Trill say where did 
that wealth come from originally? How I take the best case* In 
the very old family one doesn 8 t even know where it came from* But 
then there corns some people who make very radical reflections* like 
Rousseau and Hgzoc* You remmber — who tried to show it could not 
have bad an honest origin® Surely, but these questions — but then 
these doctrines are truly and literally subversive — these doctrines c 
They are subversive, and not c-nly of the order which we have today 
but perhaps of any possible social order, and therefore one can right¬ 
ly cry these questions ere meaningless questions «-» shouldrnt be 
raised* So lot us leave it* then., at the simple practical view* 

The only way of avoiding degrading dependence is either an extremely 
high degree of one 5 s own asceticism* You know, it is obvious that 
you need «« if you can live on a thousand dollars a year, then you 
are mush less dependent than if you need five thousand a year and 
so on and 30 os* I dcK s t have to labor that point* I believe* And 
therefore ««* but assuming teat very few men are willing or able to 
live in this aro/casiy ascetic wsy, we become dependent on ethers 
and mere than cr.ce on the good will of people on idiom we ehculd not 
bo depsadorrb, as esH-respectlug men® That is behind that c I think 
only £ little bit of observation and reflection is needed to see 
that /adabotlc may be wrong in his solution, but it is at least a 

respectable solution.-, one respectable solution to a oroblaa irhich 
•* * ** 

is cowval with m*?n 0 I don'’ '- say that X havs proved that Aristotle 
is rights but 1 only hope there is proof that he doesr^t talk non¬ 
sense snd this is not elsy/tv dated staff* We can recognize oar own 
problems in that iimaediatelys Yes? 


n The implicit doctrine of freedom that you see here ie suspiciously 
like that of the extrema democrat in on© sense* In other words* 
a man dependent on himself acting only in terms of what lies 
within himselfo And it also seeas to ma to clash somewhat with 
Arictotls 5 ?■ groat saving that ess is a social aniisalc I mean* 
it eeoma that there is obscured hare what we find today an an 
essential fact of burner. exiEicnca; the orient to which people 
arc iu fact dew cadent, «roon each other ® 55 


Well,, mb era doss — I rtoan,, the mere fast that — der. us units 


•* 


'unis rrxr, c£ v;x::r.- ix= &£ fccursa wholly i^sssible cut® 
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shown that be could not li.v.i in isolation, not to go into a:^ deeper 



question So* rurShanaare — and that, is perhaps.more reliant 
a single gentleman in this way could'"hot maintain bis gentlcmansnip 



against others* So there is no difficulty* I mean, that men are 
dependent on other:?, that every ran is dependent «« even the most 
powerful tyrant- as yon know., is dependent on other human beings 
for the simple reason that every man is killablo by any other man* 

Ton know that? Hobbes 8 great insight* That is trivial and of course 
Aristotle knew it<> In other words, now you — I think you are guilty 
of an 'din'air remark* When we speak of an independent man we use 
a crude practical expressions VJo mean that kind of independence 
which is possible and that is- of corn-ae -« includes many dopondan- 
cisse That goes without sayings But the- question is whether there 
are not «- President Eisenhower oceas5.an-lly 3 aid that in poll "ties 
everything is a matter of degree« nothing could be truer, and all 
these political terms have this relativity in them* Absolutely 
independent no man can be, but in the practical sense we say that* 

For example* if you have children and you cay at a certain moment 
they become independent that is not a meaningless expression* It 8 8 
vary clear in its meaning in the context and it*s the same as you 
say the man who lives .independently of tho-opinion of -people infer-* 


ier to-him, .That makes sense, 'And if you nay that a thoughtful 


beggar is more independent than a sdJig also makes ssnseo He needs 
men infinitely less than the king needs them* Yes? 

n * o « talking about what seems to be a very fundamental point 


here, that as ?;el 


a virtues of these liberal gentleman. 


this aversion to exactness indicates what it would aeera to me 
' would be the defect of. a regime that*s controlled by tbsa, which 
would bo that if the regime is controlled by then it will moan 
the vltisiatsly dominant attitudes ha:-?'© an aversion to exactness 
and it seens to n*3 that this leads to a kind of culture where 
fewer really impqr taut thir.gs get dors on a largo scale * but 
I t:d:k one of the reasons that England has succeeded so much 
Is because it-' s accepted •— the leaders hare accepted into 
their ranks rata who are so concerned vith ossactn-ass and these 
men have boon able to balance ihs people who have an aversion 
to it and if the .society was totally concerned with liberal 
things'It flight be vary dull,” 

Yess vr.®thar it is dull is perhaps not the highest considers® 
t5.on 0 Perhaps the purpose of life is not fun but virtu9 0 But surely, 
there is no question, but stall 2 can orily soy this in order to shew 
the difficulty hore P What is the net result that they bear© a ftssrtoxi 
in. the rdnt, a Usrton in the royal, mint and John Locke 0 0 © « and 
which of the faueac scientist's was in the Houaa of Lord? or in Par® 


lianenb? -John St-rurt Hill i:no in tho Hbc.ce of Ccieid&s uni so on 
mid so en.> What is -« very woil d IVhat Is the uliisiato outcome of 
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,! i- T al'L s not certain I follow where you’ re going e w 
Woll* I mean only that is simply the hydrogen bceabo 
n 0h I see a n 

So in other words that is not interesting® I mean., I don c t 
^ay that this wjc nonsense* hut I soy only that is not such a simple 
things the fe&tief that there is a perfect harmony between the men 
of exactness * the scientists* and the political men? that this ere« 
ates problems cf its own® Zen see* you can put it this ways triers 
are perhaps* for convenience sake* two fundamental possibilities 
of solving -the political problem® One teas the Aristotelians which 
is the 3 £vrae as Plato and so; that is clear* The other is the modern,, 
They have rouethiug in ec-mson* £uro2y» but they are also Xundsment ~~ 
ly difforentft He have bscems aware in various ways of certain dif¬ 
ficulties^ of basic difficulties cf the modern solution.: and that 
is cur predicament -** you knots? I mean* why clo we have beatniks 
and "this kind of thing'? That is all due to the fact that part cf 
the population* and not necessarily 1236 most bhoighblsss part* doesn’t 
have a clear nay in front cf itself as it had for many many genera^ 
views® He believe progress and we know in a very vague and general 
way where it leads bos i to ever greater abundance® to aver greater 
freedom* to over greater equality* and to ever greater culture® 

HI good things. And than we went on and suddenly an abyss opened 
and I think that was* for the popular consciousness* the atomic bomb* 
more* I think* than Its oeonomic crisis and this kind of thing be~ 
cause the economic crisis -» then one could say we get in another 
expert called lord Keynes and. he will take care of that® But here 
vr a have no avpertc There are experts for producing atomic cents* 
but there are no experts telling us what to do with Khrushchsv* 

You see? That is the practical foivi of the questions the hydrogen 
boinbo And therefore wo try — wo want to understand our situation 
and I think one ecu say -shut ill social scientists who are thought* 
ful a re concerned with Mis very problem® Vihai is the basic defects 


that which hr - ; 


i m rr.aiy. 

C'xp *_• 


mrlccked scmehc^jr- in these last three centuries? 


llj suggestion is only lev us do it in the clearest and simplest way 
by looking at the alternative propose?- of equal breadths that was 
the master of those who know* Aristotle® That is the most convenient 
way of doing it — Plato «*» that is aH much more complete And then 
if we do that we see tno.tr The alternative is indeed not in every 
respect bowri -jful and tho modern men who revolted against it since 
the sjbcfesentn ceacaiy were not fools® I mean- there was something 
which is unuttractivo in Ariooctlo, but the question is* is it Dimply 
inferior^ Ore should really casin'* course on Aristotle with Chapter 
1-6 cf Kvbbcrf I.>/r.weere Hobbes draws u>> the indieiraav against 
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fit* 


; it is am Jirnstota?? 


'C 


Ll you tales soma documents of, spy* Arch¬ 
bichop Lord 3 s rear of what would enria with trio emancipation of the 
capi fcaHsts — you know, this kind of tMng — that* 3 a vssy narrow 
issue* Hers it is stated in all cunprehenrlvetiess* That is the 
point® Yes? Good* But we -are not yet where we should bo regard¬ 
ing — so *i€iO education, to repeat, is the gentleman* s education® 
Kow how does it look? Let 11 s go on 0 What are its subjects? 


(Heading of paragraph ju page 335 of Barker , begins, followed 
immediately by change of tape)* 


e © 6 


becasxns it is also controversicl, whereas the other things 


are admitted® Yes? 


M At prscent, indeed- it is mainly studied as if its object were 
pleasures but the real reason which originally led to its being 
made a subject of education is something higher* Our very na¬ 
ture has a tendency (on which we have often remarkedi to seek 


r~*= K' 

•* —-'■'i to find seme right occupation; indeed it 

* ~ the power to use leisure rightly, as we would once more re- 


or i*c 0 sir for ways snd means which will enable us to use leisure 
rightly, as. wall pj 




peat. 


shica is the basis of all our lifo 0 ° 
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let us stop Lets* .Aristotle tries to answer the question 
1st returning to the nature of man* The consideration that music 

* W 

is pleasant world not decide the issue* This ranch is clears Ac¬ 
cording to- raferss nss this is, of course, the key word regarding 
the bent regime c Bo "not forget that in the best regime the most 
irsportant isorty. namely regarding the relation of the element of 
strength and the element cf understanding, the military dement* 
the govern!ng element was decided entirely on grounds of nature© 

The same men muav be both the warriors and the governors* but they 
casri be it at the same train* because ex. the time they are cast as 
a soldier file/ arc not so good as a governor«« generally spelling, 
and vice versa* But nature does it because they aro the -terc stages in 
morn y.;:uth sr-t maturity* sn& i3o we can oven got the final ssoiution 5 
the priests* too old fellowsc You have the three stagess youth, 
mat'n*ity, old aye:: a natural distinction is the basis for the dis¬ 
tinction bvbxerj the wsrri.cr. 2 y the governors, and the priestsg re¬ 
cording to nature.. Hera again wo consider nature as our gtddoo 
Go on* Xia need both then* Yes? 


tr It is tru ri that both occupation and leisure are necessary? 
but it is also true that leisure is higher than occupation* 
and is the end to which occupation is directed© Gur problsa 
therefore- 

loisrre® be: can hardy fill our leisure with play 
would be y< m::ka play the be-.-sH and oud-aLl of 11-«© 
is art i-icy is a thing to bo chiefly need in 

cotacerdya *ii on. 

(A civile -. 
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cl life «■»» the oido of oci?3paticn©_ 
that this is the caso, Occupation 
ana sx/yi-icr.?. the worker uaauj felasa- 
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our state at the proper tines .and seasons,-arid should-be applied 
as restoratives. The feeliiig's'vshich play produces in the lairsi 
are feelings of relief from exertion! and the pleasure it gives 
provides relaxation, Leisure is a different matter? re thinlr 
of it as having in itself intrinsic pleasure, intrinsic happi® 
ness, intrinsic felicity* Happiness of that order does not 
belong to those who are engaged in Gicupations it belongs to 
those who have leisure* Those who are engaged in occupation 
are so engaged with a view to cease dud which they regard as 
still unattainedo But felicity is a present ends and all men 
think of it as accompanied by pleasure and not by pain D ;5 


Yes, let us stop heroj, How Aristotle makes here the crucial 
distinction. tmich has somehow been ferrretten between recreation and 


leisure. He establishes thin hierarchy* 
Then comes business, occupation, and the 
aticn* you relax in order bo work or to 
not for the sake of t;crk but for the sak 
is absolutely eruoi&Xo In the c 


leisure time of course, • these two thing 


The lowest is recreation, 
highest is leisureo Recre- 
work better ? but you. work 
e of your leisure , That 
discussions of lei rare and 
s are identical, as you know. 


■ 'hlhat of the academician? “ 


Ivhat do you mean by an. academician? 


win at of yourself? M 


let u 


. *> V‘ *-*••** 


met know fee nnst*sr«, According to Aris- 
toil# if 1 were- — not —- • academician is a duhicus ’thing, but teach¬ 
ers are rarefy man who .do work. who sre workers of some sort 0 Let 
us forgot about a®, if you curb I isind, but for »diat you mein* people 
like? thyself ekouid 6ta.ru?. for. That is exe-reauaLy simple, Hhera is 

Crt o v w r. Oi\ Oil'.* Ls.TGwI *i :ord for ioicar© is? Shall 

I write it down? Ssslwg?';, Latinised* Bn^Lish, school* 

That rau s;ui’<*ly <•« v, gohsol vz .2 supposed xo "be the place of leisure* 

f: 


That it ban eocene the place of anguish, boredom* and cc 


4»U 


in another that is the fate of sincet ell human things* But let 


us —» that" n a very? pertinent question, 1 lacau, feat you put it 
into siightly insulting nrrssnal form orOy made it user® clarified. 


aG:- 0 


iiO V 


• nation la vdiat Ari 


'COtiC c 


px«v, am it is 


,« rat fun 


dbo rather the -aaue as what la new frequently called fun. 
and laivnrs are tnrc» ontard.y differ out things a Aristotle vjlll give 
son© examples of each recreating things -5.bi3.ch are £usu enriching 
fun, ar.d yet have nothing to do &s loisuroo For cckst-toIo^ there is 
one recrxi'tmrg ssuivlfcy mhie.i as all indulge from tine to time* I e m 
eure* ar.d that is aloe? aa Aristotle mouxionn later* but a xan who 
nrald -;;;rv: in c-rdur- to alGop r.rcld be a rafeer perverse hsu&n being. 
Another example which Ariststl-s gives is getting drcs&o That* as 
yen beer* care r-:5s fee Literature I cm rura? tli&i con rLra contidbuts 
to re!j uxucuca.. bat c. nan who mould T<rork in order to get crunk from 
tine- . 1 - ii - ..:.: 


<• «►> « 


c C ' > ■*-* U •- 
—i w^- vrao+i jw.; 
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s :'uii';c*rapatica.a ad.-ih annsyancs<, rat onsinass 



ia tinbt5lr^:aola \ dieout samoysnc©., -and leisure is also without tamcjr® 
3 nce e 'iV.au is, I craasi-translate pain by amoyanca to make it doer 
because jl 3 is. spare r-x‘ the fact that there are quite a few businesses 
which are not accompanied by bouiiy pain, but the annoyances are 
Ghe pain* ITotr. in order to understand the distinction which Aris® 
•fcctle makes I woold like to ns© a simple suggestion nade by a Ger® 
man vri ?), who wrote a very interesting book on 

the subject of leisure 3 How nhat was the fe'aditional nama for lei® 
sure time® I mean, traditionally in the western world® How he;? 
doe8 our day or how do our days and weeks pass? We work in the 
day, sleep ir. the rdf.,hi or have • recreation after work and then* what 
was the institutiorial form of that which is neither work nor reerty 
atica? 

t! Helieicno a 


Xgs 5 wo work on certain days which wo call working days and 
alee weekdays.-, and tnen there are. ether days§ new what is the tra® 
diiional ward for that? Holidays 0 That gives us a resy good help 
for tbs understanding of what Aristotle mesnss holidsys® That is 


rojL i/hor '^.■0*'"-^ nor xu is a dedication to something 

which is the end of that* Aristotle will not- say that, as I warn*, 
"coXl you m ae.r-ance* uau --'iuls so-Vca axl ox us an idea, and t osrc® 
for* cno car say, unich was said by people, that the problem cf the 
leisure* -time* ir sdnyly the problem of the ebsoleeanssj dicappeer® 
aaco of th* holiday? sa holidays* 1 mean not only in” the eehso where 
.L if ill cdJxi b u... V i ■• y -L j c O ^ i*** i.1 \ siicsu cut in ths original nean® 
in.-s-i itoly dayy lac- Kcer let us go on© Wo come very soon io tha 
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is not a mure accident, 

4 *> 


-a and uhen all baliere it, literally &1H., thon it 
Than it has some grounds when all believe 


Xsa? Where if® 1> OX £<> IV-% everyone **=> In ©theer 
_ <* *. •' * ♦• * •** 
ry^-sw-t c: „ ** • T ’- v ' u ery^*. vw-! •**. V.V, ^ , 

£ £». . 
v ■ ■ ex «■> o! 

^.«c i*'or ccozcjlU, w;».ea ciU believe teat the cun turns around the 
earth ®® this t3zr-iulc cr:uea which men coasaittcd until Ccpsrr&cas 
caxss *•• that was,. of course* not an accidental foUyo That has 
esase truth r , 
corrsctod. o. 


Wo riill see it e?ary 6yj api that has to be 


ths 
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»:t rather ocrelicated cor.viida?atieniS 


in a t 


rv-orvons an 


sound rind sees it ©very 


dsy is £lna ^.ruortani end for practical,* torroatrisl purpoccrs^ ter® 
2 ‘ibly inpcerrnruo Her let us so *veryona coys the felicity., ths 
bliss, tbs h-?ovy ctat-e ic accompanied ?*y pleaoureo Tbat six adiaito 
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relativist because of tha hierarchy# 

"It is clear. therefore* that there are some branches of learn® 
ing and education which ought to be studied ’with a vie:? to the 
proper uce of leisure in the cultivation of the mind# Xt is 
clear., too;, that these studies should be regarded as ends in 
themselves., while studies pursued with a view to an occupation 
should be r egarded Merely as means and matters of necessity# 

This will explain why our forefathers made music a part of edu¬ 
cation* They did not do so because it was necessary: it is 
nothing of the sort* Nor did they do so because it is useful* 
as some other subjects are# Heading and writing* for example* 
are useful in .various ways — for money-makings for house-keep¬ 
ings for the acquisition of knowledges and for a number of 
political activities* Drawing may ©a held to be useful in help¬ 
ing men to judge more correctly the works of different artists 0 ” 


And artisans s no difference in Greeks Carpenters* for example * 


M !Tor is it r , like physical training* useful in improving health 
and ti&liiarv nrorrocs? it has. no visible effect wren eitherc 


Me are thus left with 


i? 


.value for the cultivation of the mind 


in leisures This is evidently the reason of its being intro¬ 
duced into education: it ranks as a pert of the cultivation 
which men trank proper to freemen# This isthe meaning of the 
lines in Hcmsr* beginning. 

Such ire they who alone should be called to the bountiful 

banquet# 

and continuing (after a mention of various guests) with the 
words* 

With them call they a minstrel* to pleasure all men with 
his music# 

passage* Odysseus is made to say that music 


an 


c 


iT;h 


is the best of pastimen when men are all marry* and 
They who feast in the hall lend their ears to the 
tin&'fcrel in silence* 

Sitting in order dus 0 ” 


Yes* lot tie stop here 0 Incidentally. Barker shouldn°t cay Odys¬ 
seus is made to cay# Odysseus saye# Just as Homer says* Odysseus 
ys« That is no b uninfcersnting for the question of hex?"Aristotle 
read Hcmcr* and since he may have read him better than we did it 
may ba of some help for under standing Homer himself^ but let us now 
corns to the main point- Via get now — here we have the anstras* to 
the quesiticuv not to the question as to what gentlemen 8 a education 
in but the more apecific que-sklon: the relation of music to gantis- 
nan^a educaal-Mo The gentleman must have the liberal studios* tao 
necessary only ir> a subordinate naaaar# Liberal studies are ouch 


•cr.dicj as enable kra to spar-d his laiaure cporccriat 
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to be «• nos: leisure activity. is the end of man, then the 

end of the gentleman 3 s life is to-listen to the poets 0 That is 
the end, We have seen — some of yen*. us 9 have seen a correspond* 
ing tJiatement at the end of the Ethics , which is a more <— in many-'-* 
irays a more corrprehensive work than une Po litics is, What does he 
say there as to the end for the sake of 1d:ich all business? Sams 
argument ftuidamentmllyt recreation for the calcs of business:; business 
for the sake of leisure.. Leisure is the true end, What is that 
true end according to the end of the Ethics? 


Wirtae,” 

Ifo — yes 9 well, virtue but a certain kind of virtue© 
^Contemplation, R 


Contemplation, understanding, Conts,violation 0 The gentleman 
does it in Ills wsy and therefore not in the highest way* That is 5 
in a sense, the end of the gentleman 3 s lifn: to sit there — look 
at O^cssus, who was in a way a gentleman, He did the so arousing 
deeds with great anguish and ftrmoyarcs when he was with this Cyclopes 
and Galypoe .and Cirea. also was not exactly usmitigated bliss, and 
to - say rribing of the ether adventures -which ha had* But why did 
he do that? EXtimat^ly^ in order to listen to the singers ^ien he 
comes to the BkascisfiS, Ton renembor? When the minstrel ccmsa his 
arc parted from thiei connection, That was his aex-ivityo 
If ytni 'would say* what would bo the present day equivalent? I thi 
you cast hsvo heard of people, very active and sucoeastul basines* 


mss, asno at; 


business* 

dn all what thev da uli^GfsIy for the sake of eul» 


T^rwft 
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Ion must have heard -that* And what does that culture mess? 

I neaa, I know thsre ere- dco others who would say they do it in 
order to beocac r;hilan r SircroistJ 3 0 . ult 1 , S C.U iothor vey tjiiish Aristotle 
also considers, but -chat is one answer of very great isqportanee« 

But what do they mean by culture? 

*May I offer a raspectablo sample ?* 5 /fesoj "• o o was quoted 
as asking, 3 What doss it mean to riisV 2 *»It means that we will 


so loses? ba able to Haisa to Moss 


ie. V’ 


Well that would be an s;?:rroXe s but Einstein is sot the beat 
erssalo because ho me more a. scientist than & gentloraan .in.this 


S 3 SC 3 e ««» 


2 doa 3 t dory that he was;, but I mom h<s»ij? not duct's ' 
clear esranple of a gmtlaraas as 5 say* Co-lonal Blimp, Colonel HSiap, 
& fa-urns British figure, Have yea sov-cr reea that?' A really wonder¬ 
ful character, Good, Kow ? that ie so? that is ess answer, Her© 
you sec the? difference vary clacrlyo In understanding the pest and. 
manic Tras alreyn., practically always inseparable from speschoe so 


duri i v^*oa , t Orota 

That 3 s clear, it in also different from nere recreation. 


ii.-co a srizennnp peed., nsccuse r& is recjjy a proper cetropamcn of 
the nindo 


R I 3 m bothered bj the fact that er&Lrt.? themselves vay so rrach attea* 
th.cn to wtftciKiQss and even go through annoyance and irsvsil 
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to produce their works of art and yet 5 properly spesldng* I c m 
not sure (several inaudible vorda) for creativity itseuLf# 

Meyba I$ra -wrong, but — n ^ 

Wall, ubat does creativity mean? Let us not go into this ques¬ 
tion and simply Boy you mean the production of such sor.g« 5 more 
than urderstsnding them. Do you mean that? (Inaudible response). 

The gentlemen* Nov let, us consider for one moment Odysseus? beacu» 
tiful Odysseus- listens to tie singers, to the Phoocians, 

and then what does he do afterward? He himself s±ngs 0 Singing, 

I mean — you laacw — describes worthwhile things in a "cruthiinilo 
mannero So Odysseus is both a listener and -what you call a creator* 
Yes $ but the creator -« I mean 3 as such ~ vfaat is a poet from Aris<=> 
totle 5 a or from the Greek point of vies? He is not a gaatilrti.^a -*** 
not in the uense that ho is a crook or a villain or vfcatsver have 
you — but he is higher than a gentleman. He is a -wise man* And 
that ic a complicated questions vhai is the relation of the -wisdom 
which the poets have to the wisdom of the philosophers? ?hai*s an¬ 
other .matter. Bat there is clearly an enormous difference between 
the man mho 'Writes Hcmeris.pcomc and a man who recites Honoris poems, 
and they ware generally regarded as very stupid asses, the r$jppsqids 0 


«n. 


r.tcnic dialogue cabled 




VJ, ' 
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a conversation -with' such a fsllcar and he is presented a vary vain 
and stupid aan s and —\ that is something entirely different 0 The 
posts — and their status is not discussed here*, tut that is iBg&ied, 
One can safely cay that* 

(insudibla question regarding whether the contributing of time 
for construction of religious edifices is part of leisure). 

Yea, vrorkmeno 

B It raise 9 1 work in the senes of earning a living Q It was work 
in the sense of a holy — an exercise ” 


Tea, bat that 5.6 zn entirely that is a subject net discussed 
by Arist otls here in tha pas saga w® read, Ee will take it up later 
and that is — we den*t Lavs the time for that any mores; Aristotle 
in the sequel — I vculd liko to mention only this point «- in the 
sequel he vs-c-s into —» tut tee ixa»t not forgot this very important 
passage which tro rcr.de He takes up later on the purpose of musical 
education* Up to now ho baa said vrkat is music for, ¥hat is its 
place in the life cf the mdult human being, cf the adult gerrtleaan? 
And latsr cn be raises the question what is the purpose of music 
in educatte;:?. end in this connection the moral education,., the moral 
elcasrb* in rirpoc&inef., namely that the right kind of muds makes 
us batter nrr..- makes a Sian a gentlejusuc. But the cuostdcn h& has 
rsic-sd hero -; -hat is a gcnifLcman xr'no is no longer in need cf being 
made into a ^nti-assn, faat coan he do -with music? That 3 s one 
ihin~„ and the other omniaon is "iamt does music do in ore'.-;.*-* to 


fora o: 


Cubit 

, • ie •» 

roa^ cruy 
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what is the purpose of musical ©du» 
c ic, cf course, moat strongav on rm>rsl 
very ureat role in the soesue..<.c He 


brief pasu^;® in 13LCL shortly after'the basinniJsg, 
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^Perhaps b'nero is acre in question than our sharing in the coa® 



•why the use of music appeals to all ages and all types of char¬ 
acter -*» and perhaps ve ought to consider whether music has 
not also some sort cf hearing on our characters and cur souls 0 
It will clearly hare such a bearing if our characters are ac» 
tuslly affected by Music* That they arc so affected is evident 
from the influence- exercised by a number of different tunes* 
but especially by those of Olympus* His tunes* by general con® 
sent* have an inspiring effect on the soul: ana a feeling of 
inspiration is an affection of the soul 5 s characters We may 
add that* in listening to mere imitative sounds* where there 
is no question of time or tune* all men are moved to feelings 
of sympathy* 1 * 


Yes# Now let us step hero a In other words* music does two 
things* It makes us — how did. you say — inspired, and it makes 

The latter is clear® For example* 


us imitative of charset--. 


you cay 


-‘-■i 


song, martial modes arouse — make us to that ex¬ 


tent have Bartini feelings and therefore contribute to our sduca® 
tion and courage and so on® Others make us fame in a good sense* 
make us gentle.; and therefore .contribute to our education* What 
does th±3 Inspiration wean? Now the Greek word is enthusiasm-, but 
that must be understoedo We must consider its original masirLngo 
Tliat means inspired by a god- possessed by a god* end therefore, 
derivatively-, inspired* that is something different from the moral 
education and here is where the problem of what you meant* namely 
religion* ccmes ins only an this form and in this connection Aris¬ 
totle speaks later on ci tragsdy 0 Ti'agady has very much to do with 
this.? not ^dth the formation of character-* but with ersatirg this 
©nthusimi inspired by a god* But what is meant by that in irdstotlef 
Very genarsl2.y speaking* Aristotle teakaa another distinction lata? 
between manic and other ibis £2 ishica teach us* of course ? moral 
character and then then* are forms cf masie which excite,, inspire 
us in thin religious wsy 5 no we xuiald say* Their function is not 
teaching but puidi’icaticr.,; uurginp* and you know tho fszaous defini¬ 
tion cf tbs tragedy by that it is a fora of purging cf 

ocr souls* This is Arinhe-tle 3 o answer to this question* Whoiher 
it Is sufficient is., of coursa* an entirely different qr-esticuo 
New this pacer go which Ivr., Agric. — tiers era cnly two mors points 
which 1 would like — that needs a very long -- is very difficult* 
Aristotle 12 vary brief cu these matters end without an anslycis 
of his Foct-lcs* and especially the analysis of tragedy this is oL» 
moat Tiiusss----- tu.cue * blrs tns YsoiLn point hcrasver that t?e muat under- 

stand is this (.ooirp-lana ovoraead)*, « * music which is partly moral 
and partly Ckr-vncriic is something different from moralo 


c_L 


in a wsgr* the uu’mrrrtic i.s ss 7 c eicaicntas;/* nor© basic than the 
jaoralo ire cut?iar*ie has the function cf getting — liberating us 
tram ftuidnamrai obstacles ta the real morality* whereas tha moral 


* On?i 'suing 


ana un a 


education i* tlirnuued irmadiatoiy toward tbic raora!* 0 « 

I qr.y is hi:? ttnctxcs ox tmaxs iu atucaiivr. and ensther, 
way a ousts. b-pio-tunt cruesun i:; that is the function cf mrxac in 
tno life cl too ifireaay t=c-ocatnd or mature ggutigasa and. that qaestien* 
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the first ortertion, wg have seen Aristotle 5 s answer 0 This passage 
■Which wa briefly discussed in I.3itla26 following about the history 
of the flute is very interesting and you see that what some people . 
think —• historical understanding is a product of the 15th century'" 
or so — is sheer nonsense o Aristotle says here very clearly what 
haoT>ensd, that the Greeks won the Persian Viar. They won it© Tney 
defeated the greatest power of which they knssr, the Persian n-jpira, 
and then ifesv became more ccrorageous, more self—confidont than tney 
were before*" Out of that grew ultimately that glory of the intsl« 
lectual dewsaopment of Athens* This simple historical observation 
was as much within the reach of Aristotle as of any modem hxsierisno 
That goes without saying© That is only in passing© The last point 
which I would like to mention is a reference in 13h2a — yea, I 
■wish I could road that. Yes, I wish I could read that 5 I can 4 to 

Like to know how Barker translates it. At any rate, it is 
There is a passage here *=» there is an expression 
of Aristotle: the natural the excess according to nature — eh 
yest in 13h2a23o I will find it for you. Here: paragraph ?* Will 
you read the beginning of paragraph 7o 


«■ . 

r tp>i 1 i n 

•k Tf Ir.aLk* 

uniKDortanf 


’Must as the souls of its members ere distorted from their 
natural state w 


Yes 


the natural state. That is also the way in which the med« 
leva! translation translates it. but literally translated: from 
_$he_ habit, from the condition acc ording t o n atura. But let us say 
the natural stats," v Srte"state~of nature© That : 


is the origin of this 


famous t 


the state of nature means here, of course, the state 


according to natures the normal-, health:,-, good state. If you are 
sick in one way or the other you are not in your natural state. 

For example, if you can*.t wall: your feet are not in natural state 
or if you can’t see your eyes are not in their natural — that 9 a 
the origins! meaning of state of nature 0 The state of nature cf 
mail is- of course, the state of which man is under the best condi¬ 
tions and since wan is a political animal man is in his state of 
nature if he Is & citisen of a good society* If he is a citisen 
of a bad. society he is not quite in the state of nature 0 How here 
you see the enormous change which has taken place in modern times 
where the tem state of nature became so crucial and so much more 
emphatically used as it As in Aristotle* that the state of nature 
is the rc-ra primitive stage© One could very well, by contrasting 
the meaning cf state of nature s say in Eobbes, with the meaning of 
state of nature in Aristotle., develop the whole problem of the an¬ 
cients and tha moderns, of clcasical political thought and modem 
political thea-fri., and therefore that would only be a more techni¬ 
cal and sceringly more abstruse formulat.ca of the problem of the 
H-Bomb© I coc 5 t hs.ve tc explain that to yon I knew* Good® How 
there is ore point X vented to make in connection with the remark 
on an esrlif:!* occasion, but be :isn a t hero and you weald not-, perhaps, 
be \\sry much interested in the*© Therefore, I will omit that and 
ask you whsrthcr are any questions ycu would like to bring 

up in tbs i~:;' minutes we still cr.n be together© 
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® o the crucial difference between the modems and the an^ 
cients is that the moderns look on the natural or the impor® 
tant thing as sort of o « • the efficient cause, you might 
Call ito a • ft" 

Yes, we could say ihato 


•♦And it would seem that reach of the change is due ju 3 t to the 
abandonment of a sense of purpose- in nature and it wold seem 
to me that if you accept thi3 much of what follows from Airis® 
totle 3 s acceptance of an end in nature isn J t really tenable 
for modern man® It isn“t a matter of overlooking things and 
not deriving insights from the ancients,, but of a fundamentally 
different way of- looking at the world in general® 11 


Yes, bit still doe3 not your responsibility ultimately extend 


to the basic premises which you accept? I mean* can you ultimately p 
as a ibin’ring man, pass the buck and can say Gai3.il eo did it? ?*es 
you must do it acstehccr® I mean, that 5 s very hard, but still if you 
want to be really to have ary say in such matters you roust face 
that resrcnnibilityo Do you see that? 


n 


Well 


lice, 


you have to accept the responsibility 


for your choice of first principles or your basis., but it 3cem3 
to me that if yon start with a basis which essentially denies 
that in the universe, independent of the world of man, there 
is a purpose^ things have a place} the world is not really a 
desert n 


not** 

But rcs 

y I suggest 

. is n 

ot true 

that all pro- 

■3nse 5 

tel cole 

■glcal® bhen 

so in 

the TAr. 

that' 1 s , 


Yes, but to which veil, we cannot go into that question® 
of course,, novo But may I suggest two lines of encroacho The first 
is that it is nc 
totclian sense, 
the universe in 

Aristo o J1V: n J.'*u lo also texeelogical® but in a different way? much 
more mathematical for some reasons® But something else: when modem 
science emerged in the seventeenth century the common name for that 
was the corpuscular dec trine, in Bacon, fer example, and later, Lcib® 
nits and eo® Corpuscular} atomistic doctrine® There were such non* 
teleological doctrines in classical antiquity so that is a difference 
between modam thought and Aristotelian thought and perhaps even 
Socratic thought;, bat not between modern thought, and ancient thoughts 
number onon Number two; and here I come to r? raething which is not 
as ranch a question of historical learning as toe first question 
iSo That is this; modern natural science van developed primarily 
as a doctrine of the inuui&ats beings., the heavenly bodies as well 
as of temestrial bodies., which are inanimate beings® Think of 
tits crucial Gallilcsa and Itvrsorrf.nn discoveries and lava* Good? 

And now this doctrine of 'the inanirato bodies was means to be 


at least that is the r-oet sir-pie assumption the basic cf an oe» 
count of everything} i 
tie sedo iiire were 
and if yen rend r.«se me 


t-:tcuj.ar n of that thing coimaonly culled 


x difficulties. very :rrcat aifiisul-vLss 




.jSLZznv 'irjxu^rxtL^u j„n &odsr& 


It? 14 


Thomas ho \tvno, you cee teat -«• there you would bnve the rrnr-rcscion 
it is absolutely hopeless to solve it® Then there came soaewhat 
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koto insert!crus men than Hoob33j for example, Spinoza, aiid dried 
to solve it 0 They developed a certain psychology; I cen # t go into 
that* Today the whole thing is ? in \a way, abandoned* If yon take 
the extreme forms o.f psychology., say behaviorism, you study in all 
case 3 behavior* The distinction between body and soul never arises 
for these people.. V7ell, in brief, the modern science is curdened 
with what I believe is an absolutely hopeless problem* to give an 
account in its terms of the human soul and his actions and his mo=> 
lionso The Aristotelian natural s cience is open to very great dif« 
faculties and no one XT* IxXS senses could say it can be restored as 
he stated it, although it is, perhaps, not as easy to refute as some 
people sometimes think, even as he stated it* But Aristotle®s natural 
science has one very great advantage and in this respect it is still 
absolutely superior to anything you find in modem science, and 
that is 'chat it begins not with inanimate bodies bat ■with the soul* 
'low can say Aristotle suffers defeat because he thinks the understand* 
ing of the ecul gives him c key to the understanding of inanimate 
bodi.es* That may be so* You know the famous story: the stone falls 
because it tends* That may “nave been entirely wrong for all I know, 
but en the other hand we have legitimately a perhaps greater inter¬ 
est in understanding the -soul than in understanding the fall of 
bodies, although we also must be concerned with the fall -of «— I 
don*t deny taste You knot?? Therefore the thing is not as siraple 
as that and the- question —=> when you say final causes then, of course, 
everyone 4 s basic is up oguinet that terrible thing* But when some® 
one would speak of inclinations and tendencies and so that doesn't 
sound so terrible and that is teleology* IThsn you use such a sirs* 
pie word as grcireh you menu a movement from, to, in the sense of 
a perfection* It grows to something* That is a simple., obvious 
phenomenons a puppy becoming a grown up dog and anything of this 
kind: from which Aristotle starts and he contends, by implication* 
you can never understand that, if you Caspars that to the fall cf 
a body* That®a something entirely different* How to reconcile that: 
that is, of course, a very great question and only a man who would 
be a genius equal to Ariov-ctls could even hit on a conceit* on a 
notion which would give us a start, but on the other hand no one 
can sensibly evosci of us that because of these tremendous things 
done- in the exact natural sciences the only way of understanding 
human things must be one «« a way modeled cn the way of the exact 
natural science-?* That is a wholly unwarranted, although prior to 
investigation* plausible assumption* How plausible it is «« you 
ese that* Everyone falls for this notion at least once in hie life 
when he cays, hears that the natural sciences made this tremendous 
progress by the use of these methods -«* well, why don't you do ’the 
same tiling in the social sciencen? You must have heard this n times, 
and yet while it i3 plausible, on inspection it proves to be very 
questionable* I ■think fhat"c the issue and even, for example, I 
talk to people who knew those things infinitely bottez* than I do., 
psje holesists and so 0 But what is really proven, I think uckssrsm 
to the ancienco or at leae o not mentioned anywhere ana of any impor¬ 
tance is very* rory little* I. mean, for example, if one knows now 
a bit ciore vnrn baby resins co have the so-eajjsd social Birdloo 
l. 7 ell, that finds a very cany piece in any psychology* Cr if one 
can., perhaps, give a somewhat better account, of blips of the tesgoe 
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if it is a better account than Aristotle gave, who doesnH mention 
it, or of dreams 9 which he did discuss, perhapB© But that dcesn J t 
necessarily mean that the whole'context in which these modern•obser¬ 
vations are made is the sound ona a I mean, and one must here really 
keep one*s head and make a distinction without which I think one 
will not be able to understand anythingo That the human things are 
not intelligible in these terms* I mean* read ary of these seien- 
tific studies of human things arid see whether they enlighten you© 

They may contain certain factual observations which are interesting! 
surely, but they could have been made by ary intelligent man on the 
basis of any metaphysics if he had looked at them, Thtsy ha ^©nothing 
to do with his particular methodology* The example of Mr* Brown 
concerns something — I will mention this ntri?© The question was 
Aristotle 8 s analysis of the tyrant and Aristotle says something about 
'That moves the tyrant? in present day lingo 9 the motivations cf 
the tyrant© And you knew 5 , Aristotle has simple fairy-tale like sto¬ 
ries: he is a man who loves wealth and power© And, well of course., 
*a« could cay — the first objection which one would make — >:®32, 
a talin. and Lsnin probably meant something more than that they arc 
rich and powerful* They stood for a cause: the famous thing© Of 
course* that must be considered and I gave' some indications to that: 
the question of so-called ideologies- which are, in fie strict sens e 3 
'absent of snnient though 


3e meant such 


But Hr* Brawn meant something else* 

o What mo- 


t —v. ** * *<*. y *A* S# .VIA I>f\/Vk4« « WtiAV ^n«.a«i*u^ 

tilings -is sadisms for exaraols,, like Hitler 


aatsly net a certain theory about the'masts 




tivatsd him was ult-i 

race and the Jews as the enemy of the master race 0 sou know? This 
kind cf thing* Her was it his desire to cat ten steaks a day and 
other things of phis nature, or to wield power for its own sr>i;ej. 
but sadism * Tea, that is the so-called psychological ssplanaticn 
end some people thin*: ek ; . that 5.3 much — where do you find any refer¬ 
ence to such delicate things as sadism it* Aristotle? Now, all right, 
let us considsr that for a moment* What is a sadist? I suppose 
it means a man who derives pleasure from inflicting pain on other 
people without any regard to his own advantage* In other words* 
h® is not merely a ruthless man who pursues his advantage at all 
costa* but there was a simple language not taken from — how do yon 
call that — pfrycbopathology, sexual psychopathology and so on, but 
from ordinary lifs® Thsre is a word for that* cruelty, a cruel mng 
a cruel man who, as a cruel nsui, is not only ruthless but derives 
pleasure from inflicting pain on other people* Now this is a phe¬ 
nomenon which exists and then we are confronted here with a psycho¬ 
logical explanation: that this cruel conduct is rested in a eaxual 
perversion* That c s ths theory: that°s the progress© Of cruelty 
people knew© 0,0 But that'’' &, of course, the question c Is this theory 
truo or could it wot be that even the sexual perversion stemmed from 
a more fundsjasntal porvcrsj.cn? Applied to Hitler, Toother Hitler 
was sexusiiy pervsrted or not I believ3 has wot been shown by ths 
scsicl scientists© 1 have not road that* So it would be a mars 
hypothesis that his cruelty could ba explained byssrual pervarsica, 
but ©von granting that, hew do we know that these kind of sexual 
parversions are not thr-aselvos the eottr.&e-uences of a more iundssan- 
tal p'ervercics vtieh sirs e::tsi*ids to bcda dais question is lust 
pushed by slue and, cf course, the sexual perversions are more funda¬ 
mental than cm oiner»o How do we know tint? This kind of pryciiolegyi* 
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t or-'ekhuocr ditnlscsc this question* 
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hov conic: trills' be* understood?' Tnoi’e is#, again smarting f ront the 
surface — there is frsmetking v?rcr.g with a sodist* That is ccrasyn 
to tli« psyoholegioai. explanation in question am what., for example c. 

X would say: compiling wrong with lrjm 6 Sure#,' hat tin at doss this 
mean? The normal things the not wrong thiT 2 p y la that one does not 
derive pleasure from inflicting pain on others ter its oi-m sake* 

Then if this is the normal thing it boopm-os a necessary question 
•what defect* what offering* os* if you. vnnfo to talk Greekv what 
trauma* induces a nan to derive pleasure from inflicting pain eix 
others? It would bn a question«, but here you would again hears to 
make a distinction between three phoncjnsnaUy very different things* 
irjflicting pain on all others or' on some -others or on a single ether 
These. are cbriouoly vmy different oases^ Hew if we tak« that 
is one cars which is very simple and where the reference to this 
kind of rcvchcloor would fca aboredo That is the case of rovens»a 


Someone killed X 2 s father,* X nan bo to hit bach#. It is not suffix 
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biraii uae isn. decs it« ne rrosu go m 0 Jt*ro 
•spas i-2.nd or ravengs cannot possibly suffice as an explanation if 

cm ore all others* Wo could legitimately 
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spool-: oi revenge rr 
some tsotic Scras men 
can this h3 undaretc^ .. ... 

other ?ags? The ancioot's knew that*, There t»as 
"hers was a very hurt riranthimnuist, a man who bates othci' Iranian 
beings c But Xlbinl vs tedny « special reason for that* I 

think this phenomenon has probably changed as a phenomenons casely* 


enc ncunons 2.s run man or 
* of c-aursao but slls how 
a. nan who hates ail 
linen cf A.iharSo 
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■ bccsssa porsonifiodc I suggest this only 
as bind of reflections wnich sre absolutely necessary and indispeus-* 
able before cnc can cim cccair* of using such eo=*ealletI scientific 
doctrines* and tliorercrso o o o 


